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DAVID NEUMARK 
(Born August 3, 1866, died December 15, 1924.) 

The Board of Editors of the Hebrew Union College 
Annual records with deep grief the death of the eminent 
scholar, Professor David Neumark, who served as a 
member of the Board with rare faithfulness and ability. 
The Journal of Jewish Lore and Philosophy, which Dr. 
Neumark founded in 1919 as a quarterly review and of 
which four numbers appeared, was taken over by the 
Board of Governors of the Hebrew Union College in 
1921 at the suggestion of Dr. Neumark and was continued 
in the form of this present annual publication. Dr. 
Neumark may thus be considered the founder once re- 
moved of the Hebrew Union College Annual. 

The world of Jewish scholarship is sadly bereft by 
the untimely death of this great scholar and original 
thinker. His learning was of an encyclopedic nature. 
He had made the entire range of Hebrew learning his 
own. In Jewish philosophy, his especial field, he stood 
in the very forefront. Two volumes of his Magnum 
Opus, the History of Jewish Philosophy, which he had 
planned to issue in ten volumes had appeared in German, 
while a third volume was going through the press at the 
time of his death. The first volume of the Hebrew Edition 
of this master work appeared in 1921: he completed and 
chad ready for publication the second volume. His 
“History of Dogmas in Judaism” in two volumes ap- 
peared in 1913 and 1919 respectively. His other philo- 
sophical studies included ‘‘The Philosophy of the Bible”’ 
(1919), ‘‘ Jehudah Halevi’s Philosophy in its Principles”’, 
his first publication in the English language which appear- 
ed in the Hebrew Union College Catalog for 1908, 
“Crescas and Spinoza, (Year Book Central Conference 
of American Rabbis, 1919) and two papers which he 
presented at the meeting of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis at Cedar Point in July, 1924, (1) 
Steinthal and Lazarus, in honor of the centenary, (2) 
Historic and Systematic Relations of Judaism to Kant 
in Commemoration of the Two Hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Kant. He was at work on a number of 
manuscripts when the earthly end came and the brilliant 
intellect ceased to function. 

David Neumark’s place among the sw dy is as- 
sured. He glorified the Torah. He enriched Jewish 
thought. Hewasa lover of wisdom. 79729 pu 731 
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MOSES WITH THE SHINING FACE 
By JULIAN MORGENSTERN, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 


I 


XODUS 34, 29-35 PRESENTS an interesting problem both 
in analysis and interpretation. ‘These verses contain the 
story of Moses’ face shining after his descent from the mountain 
following his conversation with Yahwe. In consequence the 
people could not endure the radiance of Moses’ face and fled 
from before him until he had put a covering over it. Thereafter 
Moses wore this covering constantly, except at such times when 
he entered the sanctuary to converse with the Deity. Then he 
would remove the covering and, impliedly, converse with Yahwe 
face to face. And upon his return to the people he would restore 
the covering to his face. 

Almost all modern Biblical commentators are in agreement 
in assigning this passage to P.t A number of these scholars 
assign the closing verses to’P2.2__ Of all these scholars Carpenter 
and Harford: alone assign these verses to a source other than P. 

t So Dillmann, Wellhausen, Kuenen, Cornill (cf. Holzinger, Eznlet- 
tung in den Hexateuch, Table), Bacon (The Triple Tradition of the Exodus, 
370), Addis (The Documents of the Hexateuch, II, 275), Holzinger (Exodus; 
in Marti’s Hand-Commentar series), Baentsch (Exodus; in Nowack’s Hand- 
kommentar series), and Kent (Beginnings of Hebrew History, 184f.) 

2 Welihausen regards vv. 33-35 as a haggadic addition. Holzinger is 
uncertain whether to assign vv. 29-32 to Pg and vv.33-35 to P2 or the entire 
passage to P2. Baentsch assigns vv. 33-35 to P2, while Kent assigns vv. 34-35 
to P2. Eerdmans, (Alitestamentliche Studien III, 80f.), too, while of course, 
in accordance with his opposition to the entire documentary hypothesis, 
refusing to assign these verses to P, following Wellhausen and Valeton, re- 
gards vv. 34-35 asa late addition. Gressmann (Mose u. seine Zeit, 246f.) 
admits the possibility of Priestly authorship, at least for a portion of this 
passage, but at the same time sees certain cogent reasons for questioning this 


conclusion. 
3 The Composition of the Hexateuch, 518. 
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Vv. 29-33 they assign to E and v. 34, and presumably also v. 35,4 
to RJE. 

When we examine these verses carefully we find unmistak- 
able indications of Priestly composition, as for example, v. 29, 
maya nnbom:; v. 31, Mya oNwim; v. 32 the apparent distinction 
in caste between Aaron and the 0°’) on the one hand, and the 
people at large on the other; possibly also the designation of the 
mountain by the name ‘ro 17, vv. 29 and 32. The priestly 
character and implication of these expressions are, of course, 
undeniable. 

However, when we examine the passage closely, we can not 
avoid the impression that it does not read with perfect smoothness, 
quite as if its original text had been worked over by some later 
editor or glossator. 29a8 is awkward indeed, and particularly 
the repetition of 7% instead of the use of the pronominal suffix 
ya; and again the repetition of 7m at the beginning of 29b. 
Likewise vv. 30-32 do not read with perfect smoothness. The 
position of the subject in 31a6 is awkward, and the reference 
to the princes seems almost dragged in. Similarly the words 
mw "1D Ny }7WpP °D in 35a are exceedingly awkward. 

In contrast to vv. 29-33, vv. 34-35 describe the regular 
procedure of Moses when consulting the Deity. But, as Addis 
has pointed out,’ these verses rest upon a foundation that is 
the very antithesis of Priestly. For they tell that whenever 
Moses would go into the sanctuary to consult the Deity and ob- 
tain an oracle, he would remove the covering from his face, 
and when he would come forth from the sanctuary to speak to 
the people, and, impliedly, to communicate to them what had 
just been revealed to him, he would restore the covering to his 
face. Obviously Moses here plays the role of oracular priest, 
and furthermore has free access to the sanctuary and the Deity 
at any time he pleases. And inasmuch as according to the 
Priestly Code not Moses, but Aaron, discharges the duties of 


4 Citation of which, singularly enough, they omit, probably through 
oversight. It should be noted, too, that neither Wellhausen (Die Composition 
des Hexateuchs’, 97) nor Cornill (so in the Table of Holzinger’s Einleitung) 
are positive in their assignment of these verses to P. 

5 Op. cit. 
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chief or high-priest, and furthermore alone may enter the innermost 
sanctuary and commune with the Deity only once in each year, 
on the annual Day of Atonement, it follows absolutely that at 
least vv. 34-35 can not emanate from P. And inasmuch as 
vv. 34-35 are dependent upon 29-33, and tell that Moses made 
a regular ritual institution of the practice, the occasion for and 
inauguration of which are described in vv. 29-33, it is impossible 
to separate vv. 34-35 from vv. 29-33, and ascribe these verses 
to one source, which is not P, and vv. 29-33 to another source, 
which, if P, is then presumably later than the source of vv. 34-35. 
If vv. 34-35 can not be the work of P, then certainly neither can 
Vv. 29-335 

Yet the presence in these verses of the Priestly elements 
cited above cannot be gainsaid. This is, however, easily ex- 
plained. Brief consideration shows clearly that the original 
narrative was reworked by a later Priestly glossator. This 
original narrative probably read much in this manner: 
JAS SVT ns ATA yw Ny pp Dd yp Nd) 777 1 Aw. NINA TN 
nwo ods sap :p>s new ww) PD Ty AP mM nwo ox Synw ora So 
bon samaons mr rat ows 55 ns ox obs awn rat :pds 120 
ns yo ans 7275 mp p> mw saa) :mop pip Sy yn ons rat nwo 
ns baw 2 INST) 3 TSY WS nN byw ‘Bia by AT) 8371) JSS TY MDT 

sins ratd wa cy yp by moon ns nwo dem pp °D wD Ww 

This may be translated, ‘‘Now when Moses descended from 
the mountain, he did not know that theskin of his face had become 
radiant because of His (Yahwe’s) speaking with him. And 
Aaron and all the children of Israel saw Moses and behold the 
skin of his face had become radiant (}7p, perfect, and not par- 


6 Unless, with Gressmann, we hold that vv. 34-35 are the original and 
older portion of the narrative, and that vv. 29-33 are a later, aetiological 
expansion, designed to offer a mythological account of the origin of the custom, 
the practice of which is recorded in vv. 34-35. This hypothesis, however, is 
on the one hand too unsubstantiated and almost too absurd to warrant dis- 
cussion, and on the other hand we shall have occasion in the course of this 
paper to show the untenability of various phases of Gressmann’s hypothesis 
and argument. Therefore we need not discuss this matter further here. 

7 So also LXX instead of »yo smn of MT. It may be noted in passing 
that LXX omits mvp in 33; in 34 it inserts b> before °1, and for the passive 
Mx” it reads the active nx mm Mx’, and finally in 35 it omits Twp 5 “hy. 
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ticiple), and they feared to approach him. But Moses called 
to them, and they returned to him. And Moses “spoke’’ to 
them, and he commanded them all that which Yahwe had “‘spo- 
ken’’’ to him upon the mountain. And when Moses finished 
‘“‘speaking’’ with them, he put a veil? upon his face. And when- 
ever Moses would come in (to the tent) before Yahwe to “‘speak”’ 
with Him, he would remove the veil until his going forth. And 
then he would go forth and “speak” to the children of Israel 
that which he had been commanded. And when the children of 
Israel would see the face of Moses that it shone, then Moses would 
replace the veil upon his face until he went in (again) to “speak” 
with Him.” 

This passage thus tells that as the result of Moses’ speaking 
with Yahwe his face had acquired a permanent radiance, upon 
which it was difficult, and in fact well-nigh unbearable, for 


8 437 here used in the technical sense, “‘to utter a 127; therefore, to com- 
mand, to charge.’’ Ais a particular kind of law, of absolute character, of 


which the laws in Ex. 34, 14-26 are typical instances. 

9 SoLXX and practically allcommentators. Gressmann, however, would 
translate mon ‘‘mask”’ (op cit. 249 ff.), and then work out upon the basis of 
this translation a hypothesis of the wearing of sacred masks by priests in ancient 
Israel, while consulting the oracle. Practically the only support he can find 
for his hypothesis is an altogether far-fetched and unsubstantiated translation 
of opan as ‘“‘sacred mask’. Moreover, his hypothesis compels a_ radical 
change in the content of our present narrative. He would make it tell that 
Moses wears the mask while consulting the oracle, and removes it when he 
confers with the people, exactly the opposite to what our story does tell. 
A hypothesis as fanciful and artificial as this would hardly merit citation, 
were it not for the indisputable merit of much of Gressmann’s work. Here 
it is unquestionable that Gressmann has far overshot the mark and has shown 
himself too ‘‘geistreich”’. 

t0 The following are then the Priestly emendations and interpolations 
in these verses: 
29a. *yp amo for the original 177 jp. 
29aB. 77 yo INTIA AWD Pa nyn mind -w) interpolated. 
29b. xb nwo for the original di. 
31a. mya ov b>) IAN interpolated. 
32a. bsow oa b> wn 72 InN) interpolated. 
32b. »»p 72 for the original ana. 

35 nwp 2» My (not necessarily P, but probably only an anonymous and 
purposeless marginal gloss). 
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mortals to gaze. This radiance was comparable to that which, 
according to Ex. 33, 18ff., emanated from the face of Yahwe 
Himself, so that no mortal, not even Moses, might gaze upon it 
and live. At the same time the radiance of Moses’ face was not 
quite so dazzling and unbearable as that of Yahwe’s face, for 
at certain moments at least the children of Israel not only could, 
but apparently were required to gaze upon it, even though this 
was difficult for them. 

For our narrative tells that when Moses descended from the 
mountain his face shone so brightly, that Aaron and the children 
of Israel who beheld it feared and fled. But at Moses’ bidding 
they returned to him, and he communicated to them the 0727 
which had been revealed to him. And only thereafter, when 
this task was finished completely, did Moses put the veil over 
his face. henceforth he wore this veil constantly, except when 
he went into the tabernacle to confer with Yahwe and receive 
further oracular revelations or 0737. Then he would remove 
the veil and speak to Yahwe face to face. Thereupon he would 
come forth from the tabernacle and communicate to the people 
the new 0737 that had thus been revealed to him. And the 
people, beholding once more Moses’ shining face, would under- 
stand that he was speaking, not as a private person nor as an 
ordinary mortal, but as the earthly representative and mouth- 
piece of the Deity, His oracular priest ; and what he was ‘‘speaking”’ 
was the 0727 or oracular decisions which had just been com- 
municated to him by Yahwe. And only when the divine reve- 
lation had thus been communicated formally and officially 
to the people, did Moses restore the veil to his face. Moses 
with the shining face is thus the official, earthly representative of 
Yahwe with the shining face, His substitute on earth as it were. 
And the conclusion is inescapable that about this representative 
of the Deity, himself with a face shining like that of Yahwe, upon 
which, too, mortals could look only with difficulty and fear, there 
hovered something of the divine. Moses has become in this 
story a kind of a deity, or at least a semi-divine mortal. 

The effect of the Priestly insertions into this original nar- 
rative was not far-reaching, yet they served to modify slightly, 
but sufficiently for Priestly purpose, the original character of 
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the narrative. On the one hand they introduced the regular 
Priestly division of the people into the separate classes, Moses 
and Aaron, the princes, and the people at large. In this way 
it was probably felt that the position of Aaron, which was none 
too creditable in the original narrative, was redeemed and dig- 
nified somewhat. And on the other hand, the introduction in v. 
29 of the reference to the two tablets of testimony, served to give 
the storya slightly different but quite significant reinterpretation. 
It was no longer Moses, the oracular priest, who regularly con- 
ferred with Yahwe and brought to the people from time to time 
new 0°27 for their edification and guidance, but it was now 
only that other Moses, who upon just this one occasion alone 
had been the medium of divine revelation, and had brought down 
from Sinai the Ten Commandments written upon the two tab- 
lets of testimony. This was the role which Moses is represented 
as playing in the Priestly portions of Exodus, chapters 19, 24 and 
31, and just this is the role which this Priestly glossator, with the 
skillful interpolation of a few words, now makes Moses play 
here.™! 

Returning now to the original narrative, its secondary 
character becomes readily apparent upon careful thought. Ob- 
viously it is dependent upon two stories that immediately pre- 
cede it. The first of these is the account of the tabernacle 
outside of the camp, with Moses as the oracular priest thereof, 
in Ex. 33, 7-11. The second is the account of the theophany 


11 This leads to an important conclusion. If our narrative in its original 
form, without the Priestly interpolation in v. 29, told only that when Moses 
descended from the mountain he communicated to the people orally the 0127 
which Yahwe had revealed to him upon the mountain, and the reference to 
the two tablets of testimony is late, then it follows that the narrative im- 
mediately preceding this in Ex. 34, of which this is the ostensible continuation, 
must also have told only that Yahwe had communicated these n127 to Moses 
verbally, and could have told nothing of their having been written down by 
Moses at Yahwe’s bidding. This would indicate that vv. 27-28 are themselves 
secondary, and no part of the original narrative of Ex. 34. And this in turn 
would obviate a number of problems that have long troubled Biblical com- 
mentators, particularly the problem of how the term ona77 nqwy came to 
Le applied to the little group of laws in Ex. 34, especially since these are not 
ataliteninnumber. But of this elsqwhere in the proper place. 
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upon the mountain, in Ex. 33, 12-34, 28. Originally these two 
narratives were entirely independent of each other, and came 
from altogether different sources. I have discussed briefly these 
two passages and the question of their authorship in an earlier 
paper.* I have shown there, that Ex. 33, 7-11, while usually 
assigned by scholars to the E code,*® for purely negative and mis- 
taken reasons, was actually an integral part of J, and that the 
realization of this fact throws valuable light upon certain im- 
portant religious origins and institutions among the southern 
pastoral tribes of Israel, in the early period of their history. 

On the other hand, I have stated in this same paper, although 
without going into detail of evidence and argument, since space 
forbade this there, my general reasons for holding that Ex. 
33, 1+12-34, 28, or rather the original nucleus of these verses," 
constituted the oldest piece of prose writing in the Hexateuch. 
This was in turn a part of an original larger Document which I 
called there C2. but which I have since, for sufficient reasons, 
come to designate as the Kenite Document and to label K. 
This Kenite Document, I stated there, must have been com- 
posed and promulgated in the fifteenth year of the reign of Asa 
of Judah, i. e. 899 B. C., and formed the basis of the far-reaching 
religious reforms of that king. 

Then, at a date considerably later this fragment of the or- 
iginal Kenite Document was incorporated into the J Code 
by a J2 editor.5 To him are due all the amplifications of the 


12 The Tent of Meeting, JAOS 38 (1918), 125-139. 

23 Probably chiefly because on the one hand they realized the close re- 
lationship between Ex. 33, 7-11 and 34, 29-35, and because on the other hand 
they had assigned, along with most Biblical scholars, 33, 7-11 to E, Carpenter 
and Harford also assigned 34, 29-35 to E. Undoubtedly had they realized 
that 33, 7-11 came from J they would have unhesitatingly assigned 34, 29-35 
likewise to J. 

4 Viz. 33, 1a, 12a, 14, 18 (reading pw for qua of MT), 20, 19a (reading 
says for "a0 b> ays 28 and -»wa for m7 ova of MT), 22, 23 (reading aya 
for "tap ayn of MT); 34, 6aa, 8, 10a, and then the nucleus of the laws 
in vv. 14-26; and finally Num. 10, 29-32. Probably Ex. 4, 24-26 is also a 
fragment of this K Document. 

15 Indicative of J2 are the references to the land flowing with milk and honey 
and the promise of Yahwe tothe patriarchs in 33, 1b;>38 in 16 and 19 (revision) ; 
the use of the theological terms 31% and 725 in 18, 19 and 22 in order to soften 
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original K nucleus, found in Ex. 33 and.34. Among these we 
‘note particularly the frequently repeated motif that Moses 
has found favor in Yahwe’s eyes, and that Yahwe knows him 
intimately by name. Presuming upon this favor Moses ventures 
to expostulate with Yahwe, to warn Him of the implications of 
His intended treatment of Israel, which, apparently, Yahwe 
had not fully realized, and to point out a better course for Him 
to pursue. 

Now our passage in Ex. 34, 29-35, as has been said, is di- 
rectly dependent upon these two originally unrelated and inde- 
pendent narratives. On the one hand, the motifs of Moses 
descending from the mountain after communing with Yahwe 
there, and ‘‘speaking’’ to the people the m727 that Yahwe 
had revealed to him upon the mountain top, are borrowed from 
the narrative of the K document. Likewise the motif that 
Moses’ face shown so dazzlingly that the people feared to look 
upon it and fled, is undoubtedly dependent upon the motif of 
the K narrative that no man, not even Moses, could gaze upon 
Yahwe’s countenance and live. It is impossible to tell with 
certainty what, according to the original concept of the K 
document, there was about Yahwe’s countenance that made it 
impossible for mortals to gaze upon it. It may have been dazz- 
ling brilliance, but it may equally well have been something 
altogether different. 

But it is certain that from the middle of the 8th century B. 
C. on, due undoubtedly to the growing influence which Assyro- 
Babylonian religion, and particularly certain solar elements 
thereof, exerted upon the religious beliefs and practices of Israel, 


the original bald anthropomorphism of the story; 34, 2, the name Sinai for the 
mountain (in K it is only ‘‘the mountain’’); 5, the statement that Yahwe 
descends in the pillar of cloud to the top of the mountain, whereas the original 
narrative implied that Yahwe dwelt permanently upon the mountain; 6-7, 
the purely theological, and therefore comparatively late, character of the 
divine attributes here recorded; 9, |ny mvp oy; 10, sna. Likewise 34, 27-28, 
the secondary character of which we have just established, must be the work of 
J2. The reference to the tablets in them of course goes hand in hand with 
the similar reference in 34, 1-5. Moreover, in 34, 10-26, i. e. in the code of 
laws, many expressions and even whole clauses and sentences occur that have 
a decidedly Deuteronomistic flavor. 
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Yahwe came to be graphically conceived and represented as a 
divine, radiant being, emitting dazzling brilliance, just like the 
great gods of the Assyrian pantheon, and particularly Shamash, 
the sun-god.** This brightness or light emanating from Yahwe 
was technically known as 739.17 Already about 740 B. C. Isaiah 
sees in his Temple vision the whole earth filled with the 725 
or radiance of Yahwe.* A century and a half later, by which 
time of course, the concept had become much more developed 
and graphic, Ezekiel in a vision beholds Yahwe coming from the 
east to take up His abode once more in the rebuilt Temple, 
and as He comes along the earth is lit up by his radiance (1715). 
Ezekiel, likewise in a vision, sees Yahwe in human form, but 
emitting dazzling brightness; he calls this the m7 "NAD, i. e. 
the “brightness” of Yahwe. And the Priestly Code, although 
it rejects the anthropomorphism of Ezekiel, and pictures Yahwe 
only as ‘“‘something like the appearance of fire’, enveloped in 
“the” cloud, still applies the same technical term M7 73) to 
this fiery apparition of Yahwe.% It is this same technical term 
73135 which our J2 editor has, in order to reduce the bald anthro- 
pomorphism of the old K narrative, substituted in 33, 18 for 
the original 3) and again in 22 in the expression "733 72y3 for 
the original "72y3. 

Therefore when Ex. 34, 29-35 tells that Moses’ face shone 
because Yahwe had been speaking with him, it is clear that the 
author here conceives of Yahwe as a shining, radiant, divine 
being, precisely in the manner that, as we have just seen, became 
increasingly general in Israel from the middle of the 8th century 
B. C. on. He has interpreted the motif of the original K story, 
that no mortal could look upon Yahwe’s face, in the manner 
current in his day, viz. that because of the radiance emanating 
from the person, and presumably particularly from the face of 


16 As for example upon the well-known and oft-pictured uppermost portion 
of the famous Hamurappi-stone, where Shamash is represented as giving the 
laws to the king; note particularly the rays of light coming forth from behind 
the shoulders of the sun-god. 

17 See my monograph, Biblical Theophanies, ZA 25 (1912), 139-153. 

18 Ts. 6, 3. 

19 Ex, 24, 15-18; 40, 34-38; Num. 9, 15-23. 
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Yahwe, it meant death to gaze upon Yahwe’s face.” It is 
this same author who softened the gross anthropomorphism of 
the original K story by speaking of Yahwe’s 139 instead of Yahwe’s 
face, and of the passing of Yahwe’s 125 before Moses, instead of | 
the passing of Yahwe Himself, and who now tells us here of 
Yahwe with the shining, dazzling face, and of Moses’ face shin- 
ing too in consequence of his having spoken with Yahwe. The 
motif of the shining face of Yahwe, which he introduced into his 
revised version of the original K story, he has enlarged upon and 
extended to Moses too in Ex. 34, 29-35. 

On the other hand, as said above, the motif of Moses’ going 
in before Yahwe on frequent occasions, in order to consult the 
oracle and receive new 0°37 from Yahwe, is dependent upon the 
J narrative of the Tent of Meeting outside the camp, and of 
Moses, as the oracular priest, going out there to meet with Yahwe, 
in Ex. 33, 7-11. There it says explicitly that Yahwe would 
speak to Moses ‘‘face to face just as one man speaks to another.” 
Precisely this is what happens in 34, 34-35. Here, too, Moses 
removes the covering from off his face, and accordingly he and 
Yahwe converse face to face. 

Now it is significant that there is one glaring and unharmon- 
izable contradiction between the J narrative in Ex. 33, 7-11 
and the original K narrative that follows immediately after it. 
The former tells that Yahwe and Moses speak to each other face 
to face; the latter, on the contrary, tells that no mortal, not even 
Moses, could gaze upon Yahwe’s face and live. For this reason 
it is, so the K story says, that Yahwe causes Moses to stand in 
the cave upon the mountain top, and as He passes by, covers the 
mouth of the cave with His hand; and only when He has com- 
pletely passed by, does He remove His hand, and thus permit 
Moses to catch a glimpse of His back, while at the same time 
His face remains unseen. 

Apparently the J2 editor, who combined the J and the K 
narratives, was conscious of this contradiction and tried to soften 
it, though without much success. For this reason probably he 
introduced the rather ambiguous and general request of Moses, 


20 So Isaiah too reasoned when he said (6, 5), ‘‘Woe is me... for mine 
eyes have seen the king, Yahwe Sebaot.” 
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that Yahwe would cause him to know His way in order that he 
might know Yahwe truly, and thereby feel certain that he would 
always find favor in Yahwe’s eyes (Ex. 33, 13). To this general 
request Yahwe unthinkingly assents and says, ‘‘Even this 
thing which thou hast spoken will I do, for thou hast found favor 
in Mine eyes”’ (v. 17).2", And then having gained this general as- 
sent to his request, Moses becomes specific and asks to see Yahwe’s 
face. Thus according to the revised J2 version of the story, 
Yahwe finds Himself cleverly entrapped by Moses. On the one 
hand He has promised to grant Moses’ request; but on the other 
hand the request is physically impossible, for according to the 
original K narrative, no mortal, not even Moses, may see Yahwe’s 
face. And so He compromises and concedes to Moses a glimpse 
of His back and also the knowledge of His true name, which 
impliedly Moses had not known up to this time; but His face re- 
mains unseen. And with this Moses must needs content him- 
self. At least, in the revised J2 version of the story, Moses has 
gotten the upper hand over Yahwe, and wrested a valuable con- 
cession from Him.#7 None the less the original contradiction 
is not removed; rather it is henceforth ignored by the J2 editor. 

And just this is what he continues to do in Ex. 34, 29-35. 
The contradiction is still there in a way. Yahwe with the snin- 
ing face may still not be gazed upon by mortals. Violation of 
this prohibition means something greatly to be feared and fled 
from; perhaps death. Even Moses’ shining face the people 
fear to look upon; and from the consequences of ordinarily gaz- 
ing upon it he must protect them by covering his face constantly, 
except when he is communicating the oracle to them. But Moses 


2t That these words can not refer to Moses’ implied request in vv. 15-16 
that Yahwe Himself go along in Israel’s midst, is proved by the fact that in 
34, 9 Moses again entreats Yahwe to go along in the midst of the people. 
This repeated request would be inexplicable had Yahwe already consented in 
33, 17 to accompany Israel. It is clear therefore that 33, 17 can refer only 
to Moses’ request to be taught Yahwe’s way in v. 13. 

22 Perhaps, too, we may discern here something of the thought that the 
knowledge of Yahwe’s name, thus gained by Moses, gives him henceforth 
a certain power over the Deity, whereby he can compel the latter to do his 
bidding. But if anything of this thought had been present in the mind of 
the J2 editor, he nowhere gives any evidence thereof. 
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himself enjoys the right which he has wrested from Yahwe, of 
going in before Him, despite the latter’s shining face, with its 
dire consequences for ordinary mortals, and speaking with Him 
face to face. Moses has ceased to be an ordinary mortal. 
His face shines too, almost as brightly and direfully as Yahwe’s. 
Manifestly to the J2 editor Moses has become in a very literal 
sense semi-divine. 

But the presence of these two originally completely inde- 
pendent and contradictory motifs, thus closely woven together, 
indicates beyond all doubt that our story in Ex. 34, 29-35 is 
based upon and grew out of, not the two original stories as they 
first existed separately and independently, the one in the K 
Document and the other in the J Code, but upon the combination 
of the two as we now find them in Ex. 33 and 34, and as they were 
woven together, despite the contradiction, by the J editor who 
incorporated the older K Document, or rather this fragment 
thereof, into the younger J Code. Clearly, therefore, Ex. 
34, 29-35 is, in its original form, before the insertion of the Priest- 
ly elements, the work of J2, and even belongs to a late stratum 
within J2. 


SED 


But this picture of Moses as a demi-god, or at least as a 
semi-divine being, which J2 has created, and which we have thus 
unfolded, does not stand isolated in Ex. 33 and 34. Other por- 
trayals of this same picture exist elsewhere in the Hexateuch and 
particularly in the J E accounts of the revelation at Sinai and the 
attendant and subsequent events. 

Thus in Ex. 32, 9-14 and again in vv. 30-3473 we have he 
same picture of Moses expostulating with Yahwe, and convincing 


23 Ex. 32 is one of the chapters most complex and difficult of analysis 
in the entire Hexateuch. This becomes doubly clear when one notes the wide 
diversity in the conclusions of various Biblical scholars with regard to its 
composition. This much is clear, however, and is admitted by practically 
all commentators, that vv. 9-14 and 30-34 are interpolations, which very ob- 
viously have little or no connection either with what precedes or what follows 
in the chapter, but instead seriously interrupt the continuity of the main 
narrative. The following table, supplementing that of Holzinger, Einleitung 
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Him by the force of his arguments that His first impulse to destroy 
Israel because of its sin was unwise and wrong, and that despite 
Israel’s sin it would be better for Him to forgive it. Above 
all would not Egypt say that Yahwe was a false god and had de- 
ceived Israel and brought it forth from bondage only to slay 
it in the wilderness? For the sake of his reputation, for His name’s 
sake, in other words, Yahwe dare not destroy Israel in the manner 
He has contemplated. Moreover, let Him remember the 
patriarchs and His promise to them to give the land of Canaan 
to their posterity as an everlasting possession. And as for 
Yahwe’s word that he would raise up the descendants of Moses 
to become a great people in place of Israel, let Yahwe dismiss 
that from His mind; certainly he, Moses, is not attracted by the 
prospect. Finally, Moses almost threatens, Yahwe must for- 
give Israel; if not, then let Yahwe blot Moses, too, from His book, 
presumably the book of life; to which Yahwe, on the defensive, 
replies, that only him who sins will He blot from His book; 
and as for Israel’s punishment, He will defer that for the present. 
Allin all in this argument the victory certainly rests with Moses. 
We need not hesitate to conclude with most scholars, that both 
these passages are Yahwistic, and since both are manifestly 
interpolations, that they are the work of J2. 

A similar thought is presented in Num. 11, 10-15, 18-23 
and 31-34.74 There the people, weary of the manna, hunger 
for meat, and weep at the doors of their tents. This naturally 
vexes Yahwe greatly, and, strangely enough, He seems to 
hold Moses responsible for this. But this Moses resents bitterly, 
and in no uncertain terms he answers Yahwe with counter- 


in den Hexateuch, shows the assignment of these verses to the various sources 
by modern Biblical scholars. 














Carpenter 
an Gress- 
Bacon |Kautzsch| Addis | Holzinger} Harford | Baentsch Kent mann 
1894 1896 1898 1900 1902 1903 1905 1913 
vv. 9-14 J JE J JE RJE Es H2 J2 
vv. 30-34] E J J JE E2 Es E2 J2 








24 As the following table will show, there is practical unanimity among 
scholars that these verses come in the main from J. Some scholars distinguish 
between primary and secondary sources and others assign, although on very 
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reproach, and even not without sarcasm, and utters his full 
mind openly and unrestrained, ‘‘Why dost Thou reproach’s 
thy servant, and why have I not found favor in Thine eyes, that 
Thou layest the blame” for all this people upon me? Have I 
conceived all this people, or have I given them birth, that Thou 
sayest to me, ‘Carry them in thy bosom, just as the nurse carries 
the babe, to?” the land which Thou hast sworn to their fathers?’ 
Whence should I get meat to give to all this people, when they 
wail against me, saying, ‘Give us meat and let us eat?’ I can 
not carry all this people alone, for it is too heavy for me. So if 
Thou wantest to do with me thus, then slay me, if I have found 
favor in Thine eyes; but let me not see myself reproached.” 


And again, apparently, Moses’ argument has convinced 
Yahwe. At any rate He assumes the responsibility for pro- 
viding the people with the meat for which they have been 
yearning. But His wrath is not appeased. It is merely turned 
from Moses to the people, and He promises that this meat, for 
the sake of which they had rejected Him, shall be to them, not 
a blessing but a curse, for they shall eat until they sicken of 
it. To which Moses’ sole reply is to express doubt of Yahwe’s 
ability to provide meat in this copious manner for such a multi- 
tude of people. This Moses, it is clear, is anything but meek. 


questionable grounds, a few verses to E or E2. A few of the older scholars 
assign verses without distinction to JE. 


























Carpenter 
and Gress- 
Bacon |Kautzsch| Addis | Holzinger| Harford | Baentsch Gray Kent mann 
J 104s, J10,13 {J ion J 10-18, 15 J 10a. ¢.-13 
1 
vv. 10-15 J JE E 14 |E 11, 12, jE 14 E2 14 J J E 10b 
14, 15 
J 180-20 
J 18-20 J2, 21-23 
vv. 18-23 J JE JE |JE 21-23 J J J J E 18ab 
J 31-32 
33bd 
J2 34 
vv. 31-34 if JE JE J J Af J J FE 38ac 





4s Literally, “do evil’; note the use of the term *nyn in the same meaning. 
26 Literally, ‘‘burden”’ or ‘‘responsibility’’. 

27 Reading bx for by with LXX. 

28 Literally, ‘‘Let me not look upon my evil’’. 
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It is a different Moses altogether from the Moses of the J an 
E codes proper. And in passing we may note the recurrence in 
these verses of the motif already met with in Ex. 33, of Moses 
having found favor in Yahwe’s sight. 


The same theme presents itself again, and in most character- 
istic manner, in Num. 14, 11-25.229 There Yahwe is angered 
because the people put faith in the false reports of the eleven 
spies, and not in Him and His promise to them, and again an- 
nounces His intention to destroy Israel, and to make of Moses 
a people greater and mightier in its place. But again Moses 
rejects the proposition absolutely, and instead urges Yahwe to 
reconsider His intention, and advances cogent arguments to 
support his view. When the Egyptians will hear that Yahwe has 
brought up this. people through His power from the midst of 
Egypt, only to let it perish completely in the wilderness, they will 
say to the other nations round about, who have heard of Yahwe’s 
fame, ‘‘It was because Yahwe was unable to bring this people 
to the land which He had sworn to give them, that He has slain 
them in the wilderness’. Now let Yahwe show His true power, 
and be gracious unto the people, and forgive them, in accordance 
with His true nature, which He had previously declared unto them. 
Moved by this unanswerable argument, Yahwe yields, but with 
a reservation. He will forgive the whole people for its lack of 
faith in Him, yes; but as surely as His ‘‘radiance’’ fills the 
whole earth, the false spies must be punished; they shall perish; 
but Caleb, who alone had been faithful, shall be rewarded. 


29 Here, too, there is almost complete unanimity among modern Biblical 
scholars, as to the J origin of practically this entire passage, as the subjoined 
table shows: 











Carpenter 
an Gress- 
Bacon |Kautzsch} Addis |Holzinger| Harford | Baentsch Gray Kent mann 
JE 11 21- RJE 11- J ila 
24 25b 23 
vy. 11-25 J RJE JE |JEs12-20|J 11-24 |E Vea J2 J2 H2 11b- 24 


25a gloss | 25 RP in 14 





30 LXX reads, more appropriately, yoy for  yynv. Targum, feeling 
the awkwardness of jynv, paraphrases to 7N72) yow. 
3t Literally, ‘‘His glory”; cf. above p. 9 
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Here again we note the recurring motifs of Yahwe enraged 
because of the people’s lack of faith in Him, His-intention to 
destroy all Israel, and raise up from Moses a better nation in 
its place, Moses’ prompt rejection of this attractive offer, and 
instead his cogent argument, that despite Israel’s lack of faith, 
Yahwe must nevertheless forgive; for otherwise what will 
Egypt and the other nations say, and what false interpretation 
will they put upon this act; in other words, for the sake of His 
name, in order to save His reputation among the nations, Yahwe 
dare not destroy Israel; and finally there is again the motif of 
Yahwe, convinced by these arguments, changing His mind and 
consenting to pardon Israel. 

We note also the direct reference in vv. 17f. to the undoubted- 
ly related passage in Ex. 34, 6ff, and the almost exact quotation of 
vv. 6f. of that chapter, and likewise the reference to Yahwe’s 
“slory”’ or radiance filling the entire earth, strikingly similar 
both in thought and expression to Is. 6, 3. 


III 


There can be not the slightest question that all these pas- 
sages, all quite certainly Yahwistic and all obviously secondary, 
are Closely related, are in fact the work of one J2 writer or group 
of writers. The conception of Yahwe and the picture of Moses 
and his relation to Yahwe are the same in all the passages. The 
same motifs repeat themselves again and again, of Moses finding 
favor in Yahwe’s eyes, of Moses venturing to argue with Yahwe, 
and even to scold Him, and in every case, inducing Him by the 
force of hisarguments tochange His mind, and forego His intention 
of destroying Israel as punishment for their lack of faith in Him; 
and particularly the argument that Yahwe must do this for the 
sake of His name; of Yahwe’s intention of raising up a new 
people, the descendants of Moses, in Israel’s stead, and Moses’ 
prompt and absolute rejection of this proposal. The motif of 
Moses’ face shining because of the radiance emanating from 
Yahwe’s face, is paralleled somewhat by the statement in Num. 
14, 21 that Yahwe’s “‘glory”’ or radiance fills the whole earth. 

These considerations offer a fair indication of the approxi- 
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mate date of composition of these passages. Very obviously 
Num. 14, 21 is borrowed directly from Is. 6, 3, and must be 
later than that passage.s? Likewise the concept that Yahwe 
might destroy Israel and raise up for Himself a new people 
in its stead must be later than the first promulgation of this 
thought by Amos. Furthermore, the motif of Yahwe’s anger, 
roused by Israel’s lack of faith in Him, a lack of faith manifested 
not by desertion to and worship of other gods, but rather by 
distrust of Yahwe’spower and of His ability to cope with the 
difficult situation that confronts Israel, suggests very strongly 
the doctrine of faith in Yahwe as it developed in Israel from the 
days of Isaiah onward. All these considerations point unmis- 
takably to a time later than Isaiah as the period when this little 
group of J writings must have been composed.% - 


32 Similarly Ps. 72,19 is dependent either upon Is. 6, 3, or upon both of 
these passages. 

33 Another, though rather vague, indication of the aproximate date of 
these J2 passages, may perhaps be seen in the reference to Yahwe’s book 
from whichMoses asks that his name be blotted out, in Ex. 32, 32f. It is 
clear that in this book the names of the righteous are regarded as recorded, for 
in v. 33 Yahwe says explicitly that only the name of him who sins will be blot- 
ted from His book. The inference can hardly be avoided that the recording 
of the names of the righteous in this book implies that they are to receive some 
worthy reward, probably length of days; and correspondingly the blotting out 
of the names of the sinners from the book would probably imply that this 
privilege of length of days is denied them, that in others words their lives are 
shortened and their days numbered. ‘There is as yet nothing of the thought 
of recording these sinners for some positive punishment in the hereafter. 

This idea here is earlier than the doctrine of future life and reward and punish- 
ment. This book of Yahwe is therefore indeed a book of life and also a book 
of destiny. 

The most striking parallel to this idea here is found in Ps. 69,29. There 
the Psalmist prays that the sinners be blotted out from the book of life, and 
be not inscribed with the righteous. This psalm is recognized by all 
modern scholars as post-exilic. Other references to this book of Yahwe and 
kindred ideas, some of them, however, quite obscure, occur in Is. 4, 3; 34, 16; 
Mal. 3, 16; Ps. 40, 8; 56, 9; 139, 16; and Dan. 12, 1. All these passages 
without exception are pronounced post-exilic by practically all Biblical schol- 
ars. Some of them are obviously iate post-exilic. 

Clearly therefore the oldest as well as the most explicit Biblical reference 
to Yahwe’s book is this in Ex. 32, 32f. Yet it can not date from a period very 
much earlier than the other references to the same idea. Its implied doctrine 
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However, the most positive indication of the date of compo- 
sition of these passages is furnished by the recurrent motif 
that Yahwe must guard His reputation, both in Israel and among 
the nations; and although Israel has undoubtedly sinned griev- 
ously, He must nevertheless forgive Israel, not because of any 
merit on Israel’s part, but for two altogether independent con- 
siderations. In the first place, because of His promise to the 
patriarchs, made to them as a reward of their meritorious deeds, 
that He would prosper their children and give them the land of 
Canaan as an everlasting possession, He may not destroy Is- 
rael, no matter how grievously it has sinned. And in the second 
place, He may not destroy Israel ‘‘for His name’s sake’’; 
for what would the nations say, and what unjust, but altogether 
natural and logical, inference would they draw with regard to 
His lack of power and His bad faith with Israel, should He 
allow His people to perish? 


First of all, it should be noted that one striking parallel 
to this thought that Yahwe’s name must be established among 
the nations, and particularly in Egypt, occurs in the Hexateuch, 
in Ex. 9, 14-16. These verses are general in their content, 
and deal with no one specific plague, and manifestly interrupt 
the continuity of the narrative. In them Moses is made to 
declare to Pharaoh that the ultimate purpose of all the plagues is, 
not so much to bring about Israel’s deliverance from Egypt, 
as rather to make the Egyptians realize that there is none like 
Yahwe in all the land of Egypt. Furthermore, Yahwe might 
have destroyed Pharaoh long ere this, and has allowed him to 
continue to exist thus far only in order that His name and fame 
might be heralded throughout the entire earth. This is exactly 
the same thought that we have encountered so often in the 
passages already discussed. All scholars are agreed that Ex. 


of divine reward of righteousness consisting in length of days, and divine punish- 
ment for sin consisting in brevity of days, is fundamental in Deuteronomic 
theology (cf. Ex. 20, 12; Deut. 4, 26, 40; 5, 16, 33; 6, 2; 11, 9, 21; 17, 20; 22, 7; 
25, 15; 30, 18,20; 32, 47). All this evidence points likewise to the conclusion 
that this J2 passage in Ex. 32, 32f. can not at the very earliest antedate 
by many years the Deuteronomic period beginning in the last half of the 
7th century B.C. 
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9, 14-16 are secondary, either the work of J2 or RJE. Probably 
we need not hesitate in assigning them to the same J2 writer or 
writers, as the author of the J2 passages which we have analyzed. 


Outside of these Hexateuchal passages, the concept or doc- 
trine of the importance of Yahwe’s reputation, and that He 
must act for the sake of His name is met with very frequently 
in Biblical literature from Jeremiah on. In the earlier literature 
not a trace of this doctrine can be found. On thecontrary, all 
the earlier, pre-Jeremiah prophets speak uncompromisingly, even 
though sorrowfully, of Yahwe’s complete, or almost complete 
destruction of Israel for its sins. But with Jeremiah a new note 
is struck, and we find him pleading with Yahwe, ‘“‘Even though 
our transgressions testify against us, O Yahwe, act for the sake 
pei ny mame if <i2% Dost Thou utterly reject Judah; or dost 
Thy soul loathe Zion; why hast Thou smitten us, so that there is 
no healing for us? We expected prosperity, but there is no 
good, and a time of healing, but behold, dismay! O Yahwe 
_we know our iniquity, and the sin of our fathers; for against Thee 

have we transgressed. Do not despise us, for Thy name’s sake; 
do not abhor the throne of Thy glory; remember and do not 
annul Thy covenant with us’’.34 


In Ezekiel this doctrine is developed even further, and 
in a form practically identical with that in which it is expressed 
in our Hexateuchal passages. In chapter 20 the prophet reviews 
the entire course of Israel’s history, from the day when Yahwe 
first chose it for Himself in Egypt unto his own day. He finds 
that again and again Israel has sinned against Yahwe and has 
been faithless to Him, in Egypt, in successive generations in 
the wilderness, in the land of Canaan. And on each occasion 
Yahwe’s first impulse was to destroy Israel completely for its 
iniquities. But second thought always prevailed; and despite 
Israel’s unquestioned sin and well merited punishment, “I 
acted for My name’s sake, so as not to profane it before the 
eyes of the nations, in whose midst they (Israel) were, before 
whose eyes I had revealed Myself to them, in order to bring them 


34 Jer. 14, 7 and 19-21. 
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forth from the land of Egypt.’ Quite similarly Deutero- 
Isaiah says, ‘‘For My name’s sake I postpone My anger...... 
in order not to cut thee off.’’3° In the post-exilic literature 
the doctrine finds frequent expression and considerable ampli- 
fication.37 } 


And as for the second motif, that Yahwe must forgive Israel 
because of the patriarchs and His promise to them, to prosper 
them and give them the land of Canaan as an everlasting pos- 
session,’ the earliest Biblical reference thereto, outside of the 
passages which we have considered, is Deut. 9, 5 and 26ff. 
There the thought is expressed, that not because of Israel’s 
righteousness and merit is Yahwe giving it the land of Canaan 
as a possession, but rather partly because of the iniquity of the 
nations dwelling there before Israel, and partly to fulfill the 
word which He swore to the patriarchs. And then the passage 
concludes, ‘‘And I prayed to Yahwe, and said, ‘O Yahwe, 
do not destroy Thy people and Thy possession, whom Thou has 
redeemed through Thy greatness, whom Thou didst bring forth 
from Egypt with a strong hand. Remember Thy servants 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; turn not to the stubborness of this 
people, nor to its iniquity nor its transgression, lest the land, 
whence Thou didst bring them forth should say, ‘‘ Because Yahwe 
was unable to bring them to the land which He promised them, 
and because of His hatred of them, has He brought them forth, 
to let them die in the wilderness.”” For they are Thy people 
and Thine inheritance, whom Thou hast brought forth in Thy 
great strength and with Thine outstretched arm’’’. The argu- 
ment of this prayer and its purpose are exactly the same as | 
those of Moses’ intercession with Yahwe in the passages which 


35 Ez. 20, 9; cf. vv. 14, 22 and 44.; cf. also 35, 16-36; 39, 1-7. Cf. like- 
wise Jer. 32, 16ff. (a secondary passage, probably the work of the editor 


of Jeremiah, rather than of the prophet himself), for a similar formulation of 
the thought. 


36 Js, 48,9. 

37 Cf. in particular I Ki, 8, 41-43 and II Chron. 6, 32f.; Mal. 1, 11 and 14; 
Ps. 25, 11; 31, 4; 102, 16; 106, 8; 109, 21; Dan. 9, 15. 

38 This thought developed in Jewish theology into the important doctrine 
of ‘‘the merit of the fathers’’. 
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we have considered. And as wv. 22f. indicate, this prayer is 
intended as a reproduction of the general theme of Moses’ 
prayers to Yahwe in the above passages. 

The same thought occurs again in II Ki. 13, 23. This 
verse tells that Yahwe did not permit the complete destruction 
of Israel by Hazael, but showed mercy and favor unto them 
because of His covenant with the patriarchs. And the Book of 
Micah concludes with a similar thought, that because of His 
oath to the fathers in the days of old, Yahwe will forgive Israel 
and not visit upon it the deserved punishment for its sins; and 
at the same time He will set His fear upon the nations. Al 
these three passages are exilic or post-exilic. 

And one further consideration. Jer. 15,1 represents Yahwe 
as saying to the prophet, ‘‘Even if Moses.and Samuel. would 
stand before me, I would have no compassion upon this people.’ 
This utterance obviously rests upon the tradition which must 
have been current in the prophet’s day, that Moses and Samuel 
had enjoyed unusual influence with Yahwe, and were wont to 
sway Him in His decisions by their counsel and prayers.. At 
the bottom of this tradition lay the popular belief, seemingly 
especially strong in the prophet’s day, that certain particular 
persons, recognized generally as favorites of Yahwe, and therefore 
enjoying especial influence with Him, could move Him by their 
prayers and entreaties. The principle finds its most general 
expression in a passage from E,3 where God says to Abimelech 
inadream. ‘Return the man’s wife; for he is a prophet; and let 
him pray for thee, that thou mayest live.’’ And when Sarah 
is returned to Abraham he does pray for Abimelech and the 
latter is healed. 

In accordance with te eres ascribing to Abraham 
the power of moving the Deity by his prayers to act in accord- 
ance with his views, we find in Gen. 18, 17ff., Abraham sup- 
plicating Yahwe in behalf of the people of Sodom, and arguing 
with Him in characteristic and effective manner. The basis 
of his argument is that the Judge of all the earth must do justice; 
and surely it would not be justice to destroy the entire city, and 


* 
i 


39 Gen. 20, 7 and 17. 
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thus slay whatever righteous people might be therein together 
with the wicked. Convinced by this argument, Yahwe finally 
agrees that if only ten righteous men can be found in the city, 
He will not destroy it, but will spare it for their sake. 

The theology of this passage is interesting and significant. 
It is later than Amos, for it rejects absolutely as unjust and un- 
worthy of the God of justice, who is the Judge of all the world, 
the thought that in the destruction of the sinful city the righteous 
few who might be found therein should be included. It is much 
closer to Isaiah’s doctrine of the righteous remnant who will 
in divine justice be saved when God brings upon the wicked 
nation its merited doom. But it differs in one essential and sig- 
nificant respect from Isaiah’s doctrine. The latter sees no hope 
of escape and salvation for the sinful portion of the nation; they 
must perish utterly; and only the small, righteous group, con- 
sisting of the prophet and his disciples, will be saved and re- 
turn. In contradiction of this doctrine, Abraham’s intercession 
with Yahwe advances the claim that the merits of the very few 
righteous can and should compensate for and avert the well- 
deserved punishment of the wicked many; it is a doctrine, not 
of vicarious atonement, but of vicarious salvation, far removed 
indeed from Isaiah’s thought. Certainly it is a later development 
than Isaiah’s doctrine; for obviously had not that been promul- 
gated first, with its original and clear-cut distinction between the 
righteous and the wicked groups within the nation, this latter 
doctrine could never have been conceived. 

The nearest approach in the Bible to the principle under- 
lying Abraham’s argument is to be found in Ezek. 14, 14ff.,4 
where the Deity is represented as informing the prophet that 
Israel’s corruption is such that even the righteousness of Noah, 
Daniel and Job could suffice only to save themselves, but could 
not redeem the people from their merited and sure destruction.‘ 
And another approach to this thought may be seen in the above- 


4 As Skinner has pointed out, Genesis, 305. 

4 At first sight this passage seems to reject the doctrine of vicarious 
salvation; but this is more seeming than real. Actually the passage affirms 
the doctrine in a general way, for it seems to say by implication that ordinarily 
the righteousness of these three perfect men might have effected vicarious 
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mentioned doctrine of ‘‘the merit of the fathers’’, viz. that Yahwe 
must spare Israel because of the righteousness of the patriarchs 
and His promise, made to them as the reward therefore, to make 
of their descendants a people great and mighty, the recipients of 
His unending protection and favor. But, as is perfectly clear, 
and as has been already intimated in the case of the latter doctrine, 
both of these considerations are comparatively late, certainly 
not earlier than the beginning of the Babylonian Exile, or, at 
the very earliest, shortly antedating this. 


Likewise, the theory of universalism of Gen. 18, 17ff., is 
comparatively late. Yahwe is pictured here as the Judge of 
all the earth in the absolute and disinterested sense, rather than 
in the relative sense that His primary interest and concern are 
in and for Israel, which we find in Amos. Abraham’s broad 
sympathy and solicitude for the welfare of the non-Israelite 
people of Sodom approximate the prophetic thought of the exilic 
and post-exilic period, as reflected in Deutero-Isaiah, Ruth and 
Jonah, rather than in pre-exilic literature. An analysis of 
Gen. 18 establishes beyond all question that the verses recounting 
Abraham’s intercession with Yahwe on behalf of the people of 
Sodom disturb the continuity of the main narrative and have 
no essential unity with it. Very clearly they are a late insertion 
into the main narrative, and the product, in all likelihood, of 
the exilic period at the very earliest. That they are Yahwistic 
in character is agreed to by all scholars, and is beyond question. 
We must therefore set them down as the work of some J2 writer, 
who manifestly belonged to the same theological and literary 
school as the author or authors of the various Moses traditions 
which we have analyzed. Clearly then the picture of Moses and 
Abraham as the effective intercessors with Yahwe, who by their 
prayers and arguments can divert Him from His first, ill-advised 
purposes to a program far more in accord with His dignity, honor 
and justice, proceeded from one and the same late group of Yah- 
wistic theologians and writers. And it is apparent that their 


salvation; but in this particular case Israel’s sin is soextreme that therighteous- 
ness of even these three saints could not counterbalance it; therefore vicarious 
salvation is now out of the question. 
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additions to and reediting of the older J Code were of quite 
considerable extent, far greater than is usually imagined.” 


Similar powers of praying to Yahwe on behalf of others, and 
inducing Him to conform to the wishes expressed, were enjoyed, 
-according to the Biblical traditions, by Elisha; and apparently 
in his own day Jeremiah himself enjoyed a like reputation.” 
But above all others, it seems, according to Biblical tradition, that 
this power was possessed in the extreme degree by Moses and 
Samuel,45 just as Jer. 15, 1 implies. Samuel’s high reputation 
in this direction is evidenced by I Sam. 7, 5; 8, 6; 12, 19 and 23. 
And Moses’ powers of intercession with Yahwe are indicated in 


42 This raises an interesting and important question, viz. if we are com- 
pelled to posit for these J2 writers and editors, as all the cumulative evidence 
indicates, a date at the very earliest not much before the time of Jeremiah, 
and perhaps even somewhat later, then we shall have to alter radically the 
generally accepted date of the composition of the J Code, and perhaps also 
that of the E Code as well, and of their being eventually edited together as JE. 
We shall then have to claim for all this literary activity a date either pre- 
ceding but little the Babylonian Exile or not improbably even reaching into 
it. This conclusion, however, would solve a number of significant problems, 
such as the very pronounced universalism of the J portions of the first eleven 
chapters of Genesis, and the unmistakable relationship of the thought and 
doctrine of these and other manifestly late passages in J with the thought and 
doctrine of Deutero-Isaiah. (For the thesis that Deutero-Isaiah lived and 
wrote in Palestine cf. Maynard, ‘‘The Home of Deutero-Isaiah”, JBL XXXVI 
(1917), 213-224; Buttenwieser, ‘‘Where Did Deutero-Isaiah Live?”, JBL 
XXXVITI (1918), 94-112). This would account in the most reasonable and 
satisfactory way possible for the Babylonian affinities of the J, as well as of 
the P, portions of Gen. 1-11. 


4 II Ki. 4, 33; 5, 11; 6, 17f. Similar powers are ascribed to the anony- 
mous prophet of Judah (I Ki. 13, 6) and to Job (Job 42, 8ff.). 


4aNCf. Jer. 7, 16; 11-14; 32) 16937, 3442,.2.-4, andi 20; 


4s And, as we have seen, by Abraham also. The fact that Jer. 15, 1 does 
not mention Abraham, too, may perhaps indicate that the tradition that 
Abraham also possessed these powers to such a high degree, developed at a 
time later than the composition of Jer. 15, 1. This would accord with the 
suggestion made above, that the J2 writings, or at least portions thereof, are the 
product of the period either immediately Pascediae or else extending into the 
Babylonian Exile. 
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Num. 12, 13ff.; 21, 7;4 Deut. 9, 20 and 26ff., in addition to 
the passages which we have previously analyzed.‘ 

Now it is noteworthy that of all these passages here cited, 
in which the belief in the ability of the ‘“‘man of God”’ to in- 
fluence, and even to reverse Yahwe’s intentions, only one, viz. 
that in Gen. 20, 7 and 17, which, as we have said, comes from E, 
can possibly be older than the passages which we have under 
consideration.4® All the other passages without exception were 
composed either during the Babylonian Exile, or at the very 
earliest, but shortly before it. Moreover, the amply attested 
fact that Jeremiah enjoyed a considerable popular reputation as 
an effective interceder with Yahwe, and the reference to Moses 
and Samuel in Jer. 15, 1 evidence the wide currency of this 
belief in his day. Inasmuch as I Sam. 7, 5; 8, 6 and 12, 19, 23 
are certainly Deuteronomic, they must be later than Jer. 15, 1. 
Consequently the reference to Samuel there can not be dependent 
upon the particular tradition recorded in these passages in I 
Sam., but must instead mirror the popular conception of Samuel 
in Jeremiah’s day, which in time gave rise to the particular 
traditions recorded in these passages of I Sam. 

On the other hand the reference to Moses in Jer. 15, 1 may 
depend not merely upon a similar popular conception of him 
current in Jeremiah’s day, but more specifically upon these 
very traditions and narratives recorded in the J2 passages. 
Certainly all our passages are older than Deut. 9, 26 ff. for the 
almost literal quotations there from Ex. 32, 12; 33, 13; and Num. 
14, 16 are unmistakable.#? In other words the composition of 
these passages must antedate somewhat the Babylonian Exile, 
and presumably also the composition and the utterance of Jer. 


4° Both these passages are assigned by practically all modern scholars 
to E, although on grounds which seem quite insufficient, and which speak just 
as strongly for J authorship. 

47 Here we have the explanation of the oft-repeated motif, which we have 
noted in the passages which we have analyzed, of Moses finding favor in Yahwe’s 
eyes. It is this favor which he enjoys to such a high degree, that enables 
him to intercede with Yahwe so daringly, and even presumptuously, and also 
so successfully. 

48 And, as we have just intimated, it may not be much older. 

49 Cf. Gray, Numbers (International Critical Commentary), 155. 
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15, 1. On the other hand, they must be later than Is. 6, 3, 
for the dependance of Num. 14, 21 upon that passage is self- 
apparent. In fact the whole conception of Yahwe with the shin- 
ing face, upon which no mortal, with the single exception of 
Moses, dare look, which reached its culmination in Ezekiel’s 
figure of the Kebod Yahwe, seems to be a development out of 
the simpler, almost germinal picture of Yahwe in the Temple, a 
radiant being, seated upon a throne, and surrounded by seraphim, 
and the whole Temple filled with smoke, and no mortal daring 
to gaze upon Him, of Is. 6. But if so, it represents a quite con- 
siderable development from this earliest picture, and one that 
could hardly have come about in a short space of time. 

This fact, coupled with the reference to Moses in Jer. 15, 1, 
with the additional fact that in Jeremiah’s day the belief in the 
power of certain favored individuals like Moses, Samuel and 
Jeremiah to intercede with Yahwe and induce Him to change 
His purposes and forego His intentions, and with the further fact 
that in this day the theological principle that Yahwe must act 
for His name’s sake, and even go so far as to forgive Israel 
for its many sins and remit its well-merited punishment in 
order to preserve His reputation among the nations, and finally 
the presence in these passages of the earliest expression of the 
later theological doctrine of the ‘‘merit of the fathers’’, all these 
facts point to a time antedating but very little, if at all, the ut- 
terances of Jeremiah, as the most probable period of composition 
of our J2 passages. In other words, we may with reasonable 
certainty fix the last half, or perhaps even the last quarter, of 
the 7th century B. C. as the time of the composition of the 
group of Hexateuchal passages which we have considered. 

It is quite clear that in the century, more or less, that in- 
tervened between the earliest period of J writings’ and the 
composition of these passages, the figure of Moses had expanded 
in characteristic, legendary manner. From a simple, mortal 
being, endowed with powers but little above the average, and in 
some respects, as for example in the gift of speech, even below 
the average, who achieved only through Yahwe’s constant 


5° Circa 800-740 B. C. 
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help and encouragement and even insistence, Moses has developed 
into a being that transcends all the powers and bounds of or- 
dinary mortality, who plans and achieves through his own wis- 
dom and might, whose face shines almost like Yahwe’s with a 
radiance that defies all mortal vision, and who ventures again 
and again to counsel Yahwe, to point out, with greater foresight 
and vision than Yahwe Himself possesses, consequences of His 
intended actions, which He Himself had not anticipated, and even 
on occasion to correct and rebuke Him and to reject His proferred 
favor uncompromisingly. This Moses is no longer a mere mortal; 
he has become almost a demi-god. Moses with the shining face 
is indeed a most interesting and significant figure of early Jewish 
legend,** and marks in a way the beginning of that long and fas- 
cinating development which we find in the later Aggada. 


st Apparently legend began to play with the figure of Samuel in much 
the same way. At least so the reference in Jer. 15, 1 and the traditions in 
the Deuteronomic portions of I Samuel would indicate. But seemingly the 
figure of Samuel did not lend itself well to legend; at any rate the development 
in this direction was not great. Obviously the figures of Elijah and Elisha, 
and more particularly the former, loaned themselves much better to legendary 
expansion, so that Elijah became, second only to Moses, a favorite figure 
in Jewish legend. In this connection it is interesting to note the association 
of Elijah with Moses in the legend of the transfiguration of Jesus (Mat. 17, 3ff.; 
Mark 9, 4ff.; Luke 9, 30ff.). According to the version of Luke, Moses and Elijah 
appear “‘in glory”, while the face of Jesus and his raiment and whole ap- 
pearance become white and dazzling. It is clear that this is a very remark- 
able expansion of the early legend of Moses with the shining face. 

It may be noted also in passing that another interesting development 
of the concept of Yahwe with the radiant countenance, is the idea that he 
upon whom Yahwe would let His countenance shine would enjoy His favor; 
cf. the priestly blessing (Num. 6.25), ““May Yahwe let his face shine upon 
thee and be gracious unto thee”’. 
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tion’”’.* If this does not mean that we may, with scholars 
of a former generation, apply this term to the earliest inhabitants 
of Babylonia, by the prophet’s day they might boast a very 
respectable antiquity. The first certain member of the dynasty 
which was to include the great Nebuchadnezzar appeared in 851, 
a rather unimportant king of the sealands named Iakini who 
presented tribute to Shalmaneser JII.2, Unimportant as he was, 
it was from him that his descendants came to be known as Bit 
Iakin, the “House of Iakin’’, and the same title was applied to 
the lands they occupied in the swampy south of Babylonia. 
Adad-nirari III found the Chaldaeans plundering Babylonia 
and shortly after one of their chiefs, Marduk-apal-iddina II, 
the second Merodach Baladan, held the throne of Babylon (804— 
802) to be followed by Eriba Marduk (800-760), son of Marduk- 
shakin-shum, and Nabu-shum-ishkun (760-747).3 

Son of the last was the Biblical Merodach Baladan, Marduk- 
apal-iddina III, who as a chief of the nomads paid tribute to 
Tiglath Pileser III in 731,4 and under Sargon became king of 
Babylon, only to lose the throne to his opponent near the end 
of his reign,’ and to recover for the moment under Sennacherib‘. 


| Saeaege CALLS THE CHALDAEANS ‘“‘an ancient na- 


t Jer. 5:15. 

2 Balawat Ins., IV. lff.; Olmstead, AJSL. XXXVII. 219f.; History of 
Assyria, 123, 250. 

3 Cf. Olmstead, AJSL. XXXVII, 223; History of Assyria, 175. 

4 Tablet 13ff.; Olmstead, AJSL. XX XVII. 228; History of Assyria, 180. 

5 Sargon, Ann. 21ff.; 228ff.; Olmstead, Sargon, 43ff.; 129ff.; History of 
Assyria, 250ff. 

6 SidneySmith, First Campaign of Sennacherib; Olmstead, AJSL.XXXVIII, 
73ff.; History of Assyria, 284ff. 
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Shortly after, Sennacherib placed a certain Bel-ibni in charge 
of Babylon and he seems to have been a member of the same 
family. At any rate, after a time he combined with Merodach 
Baladan and was deposed, but an Assyrian raid across the 
Persian Gulf to capture Merodach Baladan was a failure, though 
shortly after he ended his long and exciting life. Another 
Chaldaean, Mushezib Marduk, was king in Babylon toward 
the end of Sennacherib’s reign, and we find a son of Merodach 
Baladan, Samuna, fighting the Assyrians at the battle of Halu- 
lina (691). A second son, Nabu-zer-kitti-lishir, was made king 
of the Sealands just before the death of Sennacherib but he re- 
volted against Esarhaddon and his place was taken by his brother 
Naid Marduk.’ 

The letters from the reign of Ashur-bani-apal bring us one 
step nearer the period of Chaldaean rule, with a certain Nabu- 
kudurri-usur or Nebuchadnezzar whose abode was in Borsippa 
and who writes several letters to the Assyrian monarch. It 
was his son Bel-ibni who was viceroy in south Babylonia and 
in spite of every effort of his more and more nominal master, 
he laid the foundations of Chaldaean power.® 

Next we find a certain Nabu-apal-usur beginning his career 
as administrator of the Sealands,? and it is extremely probable 
that he was the son of Bel-ibni and had succeeded his father in 
this office. Nosooner was Ashur-bani-apal dead in 626 that he 
seized Babylon and ordered his subjects to date their business 
documents by his name. Through this appearance of his name 
in these documents, we can trace his gradual extension of au- 
thority over all Babylonia. From a newly discovered fragment 
of a chronicle, we know at last some of the facts concerning the 
fall of Assyria. In May of 616, Nabopolassar began the attack 
by an invasion of Mesopotamia, where the men of Suhi and 
Hindanu paid tribute without fighting. On the 12th of August, 


7 For detailed account, see Olmstead, AJSL. XX XVIII. 74ff.; History of 
Assyria, 288ff. 

§ Figulla, Bel-ibni; in this brief resume, only the facts dealing directly 
with the royal family have been presented; for the background, cf. Olmstead, 
History of Assyria, 445ff. 

9 Berossus Fr. 48; Euseb. Chron 18. 
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Qablinu was taken after a great battle, with many Assyrian nobles 
and the Mannai mercenaries. The same month, Mane, Sahiru 
and Balihi, on the Balih river, were secured. 

Psammetichus I had laid the foundations of the vigorous 
twenty sixth dynasty in Egypt, and had prepared the way for 
a new advance into Syria by the conquest of the Philistine 
Ashdod after a siege of twenty nine years. He had no desire 
to see a weakened Assyria succeeded by a new and vigorous 
Babylonia. So he came to the aid of the Assyrians and Nabo- 
polassar hastily retreated into Babylonia. 

The following March, a Babylonian detachment secured 
Madanu in Arrapha, east of the Tigris, and drove the Assyrians 
back to the Lower Zab. Ashur, across the Tigris, was invested 
in May and assaulted in June, but the Assyrian king mustered 
his forces, raised the siege, and pursued the Babylonians to 
Takritain, the modern Tekrit, where Nabopolassar was besieged 
ten days in the Birtu or citadel. The siege was unsuccessful 
and Sin-shar-ishkun returned home. 

Now the Medes entered the struggle. In November, 615, 
Cyaxares secured a city in Arrapha, feinted at Nineveh in 
August of 614, captured Tarbisu, and besieged Ashur, which 
was taken by assault just before the Babylonians could arrive. 
Amid the ruins, alliance was made between Media and Babylonia, 
and Nebuchadnezzar, son of Nabopolassar, was married to 
Amyitis, daughter of Astyages, son of Cyaxares. 

In June of 613, Nabopolassar took Rahilu, an island in 
the Euphrates, but a siege of Anat was raised by Sin-shar- 
ishkun. The siege of Nineveh was begun by the allies in June 
of 612, the assault took place in August, and Nineveh fell. 
Cyaxares returned home the 20th of September, but Nabopolassar 
remained another month in Assyria to collect booty of Nasibina 
and Rasappa. 

Meanwhile, a certain Ashur-uballit had set up a new As- 
syrian kingdom in Harran. He was attacked by Nabopolassar 
in 611, and three cities were taken, the last Rugguliti near Til 
Barsip on November 26. The next year, he accomplished 
nothing, and was forced to call in the Medes who arrived in 
November. Ashur-uballit was driven out and fled across the 
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Euphrates. Necho II had ascended the Egyptian throne the 
previous year, and in July of 609 Ashur-uballit appeared again 
in Mesopotamia. Hecrossed the Euphrates, cut off a Babylonian 
garrison, assaulted repeatedly Harran till September, when 
Nabopolassar came up in person and defeated him. Here the 
chronicle ends.*° 

From this time forward, we can speak of the Chaldaean Em- 
pire, with Nabu-apal-usur, or Nabopolassar as the Greeks called 
him, for the first monarch. Media took the greater part of 
the spoils, but the Fertile Crescent, save the extreme north 
eastern corner, became Babylonia, provided that it could be re- 
conquered, for the Assyrian decline had permitted the former 
provinces to renew their independence. Media and Babylonia 
were closely allied. In fact, when we observe the Babylonian 
ruler as a seeming subordinate in the army of Cyaxares which 
fought the famous battle of the eclipse with the Lydians,” when 
we note that in his earliest inscriptions he does not add to his king- 
ship of Shumer and Akkad more than the shakkanakkuship 
of Babylon, we begin to suspect something perilously like the 
admission of a degree of dependence. 

From his own records, we learn nothing of his doings in 
the field of international relations. With that failure to pre- 
sent political history which is characteristic of the whole dy- 
nasty, his inscriptions confine themselves to relating the res- 
toration of Esagila, the old Marduk temple of Babylon, of the 
temple of Urta in the same city, of his regulation of the worship 
of Sippar’s Shamash temple, of a new shrine erected there to 
its Lady, of the bringing back of the errant Euphrates to Sippar.™ 

Necho II advanced again in 608, accompanied by an army 
which contained not merely native Egyptians but mercenaries, 

© C. J. Gadd, The Fall of Nineveh, 1923; Cf. Olmstead, History of Assyria’ 
634ff. 

* Records of dynasty in Langdon, Neubabylonische Kénigsinschriften. 

7 Herod. i. 74. 

3 Esagila ins., Langdon, no. 1; in Sippar ins., Langdon, no. 2, the term 
“king of Babylon”’ is used. 

™ During our visit in 1908, the Euphrates had again abandoned its old 
line and not a drop of water was flowing past Babylon; it was later driven 
back to its old channel. 
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Ethiopians, Libyans, and above all Greeks. At Megiddo, he 
found his path blocked by the troops of Josiah of Judah, who 
had thrown off the Assyrian yoke in 621 and had marked his 
rebellion by the rejection of the worship of the Assyrian king- 
god and of his companion deities.** Determined that his new 
won liberty should not be lost and confident that Yahweh would 
aid the faithful worshipper who had restored the Law of Moses, 
he dared to meet the host from the Nile valley, but the mail 
clad Greeks were too much for him, and he was defeated and 
killed. 


In his place, the ‘‘people of the land”’ took Shallum, the 
second son of their king, and a youth of twenty: three, and put 
him upon the throne. Having secured the submission of the 
Phoenician states, Necho advanced toward the Euphrates, but 
at Riblah he learned of the accession of Jehoahaz. After a 
reign of but three months, the unfortunate young man was brought 
to Riblah for judgment and later was sent back to captivity 
in Egypt. Jeremiah bade his followers to cease their weeping 
for the dead Josiah and to weep now for the departing king 
for he should never again return.” 


The eldest son of Josiah, Eliakim, two years older than his 
brother, was permitted to ascend the throne denied him by the 
popular party, but only at a cost of a hundred talents of silver 
and one of gold to be paid his Egyptian master. Some whim 
of Necho changed his name to Jehoiakim, though the reason for 
this change in the divine element escapes us.*® 


Since by this time, Nineveh had fallen, Nabopolassar 
could consider himself the legitimate successor of the Assyrians 
in the west. He had not forgotten that an earlier Necho had 
been glad to escape captivity by returning to Egypt as a humble 


1s Olmstead, Amer. Historical Review, XX. 566ff. 

6 I] Kings, 23:29; the additional material in II Chron. 35:20ff. comes from 
the same original sources as that for the passage in Kings. It is therefore to 
be accepted as fully reliable. Note, however, that the phrase “who is with me 
to destroy thee”’ and the story of the disguise is not original as it is not found 
in the true “‘Septuagint’’ of Chronicles, the fragment we call I Esdras. 

7 JI Kings 23:30ff.; IJ Chron. 36:1ff.; Jer. 22:10ff. 

% TI Kings 23:33ff.; If Chron. 36:3ff. 
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vassal of Ashur-bani-apal,” and he naturally took the position 
that the second Necho was but the revolted governor of Egypt, 
Syria, and Phoenicia. Himself already ill of the sickness which 
was soon to cause his death, he dispatched his eldest son Nebuch- 
adnezzar, now in the first bloom of youth.” At the Carchemish 
crossing of the Euphrates, where now the bridge of the Baghdad 
Railroad testifies to thwarted German ambition, the decisive 
battle was fought. Our only description is the colorful picture 
of Jeremiah” but recent excavations on the site of the ruined 
city tell more of the story. In what was left of his house, was 
found the body of a man who was perhaps at this time the chief 
official of the city. Near by was his ring, whose bezel bore 
the cartouche of the first Psammetichus; it must have been a 
gift from the Egyptian king to his friend of Carchemish. Direct 
connections with Necho are proved by his seal impressions on 
clay and figures of the chief Egyptian deities and examples of 
Egyptian art still further prove Egyptian influence. Fragments 
of a shield of Ionian design and of orientalizing tendencies pre- 
sumably mark the passing of one of the Greek mercenaries in 
Necho’s army. The terrible punishment meted out to the re- 
volted city is indicated by the destruction through fire shown 
in the carbonized timbers and the reddened brickwork, the vi- 
olent struggle which preceded by a sword and javelin heads, by 
hundreds of bronze and iron arrow heads, their points often 
broken or bent as they crashed against the walls.” 

Necho’s army ceased to exist and all Syria fell to the Chal- 
daeans. Tyre, Sidon, and the Philistines were taken, even 
as Jeremiah had prophecied, but his prophecy of similar woes 


9 Streck, Assurbantpal, 162ff.; cf. Olmstead, History of Assyria, 416; in view 
of this example of Assyrian mercy on the south west frontier, we are compelled 
to accept the historicity of the similar treatment of Manasseh seven years be- 
fore, II Chron. 33:11ff. Manasseh’s revolt fits exactly with the history of 
the south west frontier in the later years of Esarhaddon’s reign, and only a 
blind acceptance of the dictum that the Chronicler can never by any possibility 
be right could blind the eyes of scholars to the needs of the historical situation. 

20 Berossus, Fr. 49, in Jos. Apion, 1.19; Ant. X. 11. 

2x Jer. 46:3ff. 

22 C. L. Woolley, Carchemish, 123ff. 

3 Jer. 47:2ff.; the part of the title ‘‘before Pharaoh smote Gaza” which 
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to Egypt™ was not destined to immediate fulfilment. For just 
as Nebuchadnezzar was about to cross the desert from the ‘‘ Dry 
River Bed of Egypt” which marks the last stopping place be- 
fore the waste must be entered,?° he received news of his father’s 
death which had taken place in May or June of 604.2 Nebuchad- 
nezzar had already been recognized by his father as ‘‘my eldest 
son, the beloved of my heart,” but his brother Nabu-shum- 
lishir, ‘‘My body, the offspring of my heart,’’ was given the 
title of ‘his equal brother”’ which could only mean that Nabo- 
polassar had in mind such a joint rule as that so unhappily 
granted by Esarhaddon to Ashur-bani-apal and Shamash-shum- 
ukin.2”7 Handing over his troops with the Syrian, Phoenician, 
and Jewish captives to his ‘‘ Friends,” he hurried across the cor- 
ner of the now blazing desert to Babylon, first to utilize, so 
far as we know, the route by Palmyra. His fears were ground- 
less, for the candidate of the priests had won no affection among 
the members of the military party and his rights had been recog- 
nized.78 


Arrived in Babylon, his first care was the burial of his 
father. In his twenty one years of reign (625-604), Nabopo- 
lassar had enjoyed little opportunity to build but he had at least 
erected a small palace upon the Babil place in Babylon.» Ina 
corner of this palace, Nebuchadnezzar laid him away in a huge 
pottery coffin robed in gorgeous dresses adorned with gold beads 
and large numbers of ornamented gold plates. The passage 
was then blocked by the new outer wall of the city and to make 
his resting place still more surely inviolate, this portion of the 


connects it with Egypt is not in the Greek and cannot be original, for the ‘‘waters 
rising up out of the North” are sufficient to prove that Egypt is not intended. 


24 Jer. 46:14ff. 
2s IJ Kings 24:7; the modern Wadi el‘ Arish. 


26 Last date of Nabopolassar 21/2/0, Strassmaier, ZA.IV. 145; first 
of Nebuchadnezzar, 0/4/14, Johns, PSBA. XXXVIII. 148. 

27 Esagila ins. (Langdon no. 1), III. 6ff.; the term falimu is also used to 
indicate the relation between Ashur and Marduk. 

28 Berossus, l.c. 

29 East India House ins. (Langdon no. 15), VII. 36ff. 
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palace was henceforth to be the women’s quarter. The empire 
was to be his monument.*%° 


No potentate of the early Orient has made a deeper impression 
on the modern mind than Nebuchadnezzar. Our best known 
picture, to be sure, that in the book of Daniel, cannot be consid- 
ered strictly historical, but with all allowance Nebuchadnezzar 
stands out as the warrior who answered the prayer voiced by 
his father in his name Nabu-kudurri-usur, ‘‘ Nabu, do thou pro- 
tect the frontier.” 


Along more than half his border stretched the Median em- 
pire, and if its contemporary monarch, Astyages, was no great 
soldier, the two powers were too evenly matched to make pro- 
fitable a trial by battle. Only the southwest frontier needed 
attention, but this alone was sufficient to demand all the re- 
sources of the kingdom. 


So hasty had been the return of the new ruler that Jehoia- 
kim continued to rule in Jerusalem. It was perfectly natural 
that he should not forget the friend who had given him the 
throne and that he should hope for the arrival of Necho before » 
Nebuchadnezzar could confirm his position at home. One man 
at least saw the true state of affairs and continually issued warn- 
ings against the pro-Egyptian policy. 

Jehoiakim might not have been so strongly pro-Egyptian had 
more authentic news come out of Egypt. In his first fear of 
invasion, Necho had begun digging a great trench through the 
isthmus of Suez. The later official version gave as the only 
reason his desire to move his fleet from sea to sea; we who in | 
our own day have seen its successor check the Turko-German 
invasion will not need to be told that a like purpose was intended. 
When the danger of an immediate attack seemed to have passed, 
Necho took up again the policy of restoring a bridge head in 
Syria. A newly formed fleet was to control the sea and thus 
keep at least the coast cities free from Babylonian control. 

As the Babylonian army continued to the south, Jeremiah 


3° Koldewey, Babylon, 113ff. 
3t Jer. 26; 22:13-19. 
32 Herod. ii. 158f. 
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prophecied: ‘‘Go up to Lebanon and shout: ‘O inhabitant of 
Lebanon, that maketh thy nest in the cedars, how greatly pitied 
shalt thou be when pangs come upon thee!’ ’’33_ Nebuchadnezzar 
did go to ‘“‘the Lebanon, the cedar mountain, the exalted forest 
of Marduk, whose scent is pleasant’. A stranger and an en- 
emy had possessed it, had carried off its product, so that its 
inhabitants had fled far away. In the strength of Nabu and 
Marduk, Nebuchadnezzar collected his forces, defeated its en- 
emy above and below, rejoiced the heart of the land. Its scat- 
tered inhabitants he collected, he restored them to their place. 
What no former king had done, he split the high mountains, 
stones of the mountain he broke, he opened passage ways, a 
path for the cedars he prepared. 

To this day, the trail still runs up the Wadi Brissa to the 
west. Half way up, at a bend and a narrowing, whence, too, 
a glimpse of the plain might be caught, he found a tiny settle- 
ment. Above were the great cedars, tall and stately, wondrous 
in their beauty and impressive in their dark splendor. They 
were removed with no more difficulty than if they had been 
reeds and were brought overland to the Arahtu canal and to 
Marduk’s home in Babylon. 

The men in the midst of Mount Lebanon were made to 
dwell in peace, no enemy might go up against them. That 
there might be no misfortune, there was made an eternal image 
of his royalty. 

Today, the cedars are all gone and only a few scrub oak 
survive. An hour from the entrance, one sees a group of ruins, 
Christian to judge from the crosses, with one set of door posts 
standing. Above is a spring under the scrub oak. On either 
side of the valley is a smoothed face of rock. On one Nebuchad- 
nezzar appears warding off a springing lion, on the other he stands 
before a cedar; the first is inscribed in archaic characters, the 
other is in the current form. A few words near the end spoke 
of his cedar timbering and hinted warfare, but by far the great- 
er part was devoted to the recital of his building operations in 
far away Babylonia, though one might well ask how this could 


33 Jer, 22:20-23. 
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interest the citizens of this nook in the Lebanon, granted even 
that they were able to interpret the complicated cuneiform.*4, 

The Chaldaeans continued south until the pass was reached 
which led to the Dog River valley. At the point where it de- 
bouched by the sea shore, Nebuchadnezzar found the records 
of his predecessors, three Egyptian and four Assyrian, who 
had already seized the choice positions along the route which 
climbed the cliff to the south of the stream. On the north bank 
was a low rock which had not been preempted, and on this he 
caused to be engraved his own inscription, a duplicate of the ones 
already carved in the cedar mountains.%s 

At the approach of Nebuchadnezzar, Jehoiakim made a 
formal acknowledgment of Babylonian suzerainty (600). Three 
years he endured the yoke and then rebelled.° There were 
always enemies in plenty round about Judah and soon attacks 
were being made by raiding parties of Edomites, Moabites, and 
Ammonites, who were driving settlers and nomads alike into 
safety behind the walls of Jerusalem.37 Among the latter were 
the Rechabites, most zealous for the nomad purity of Yahweh’s 
religion.38 

After the burning of the roll dictated to Baruch, Jeremiah 
predicted the casting out of Jehoiakim’s dead body,3? but such 
was not to be his fate, at least in the immediate future, for the 
king died in peace and was buried in the garden of Uzza,4° 
where Manasseh and Amon had been buried before him. He 


34 Wadi Brissa ins. (Langdon, no. 19), IX. 3ff. We visited Wadi Brissa 
July 21-23, 1904, and made a complete set of squeezes, now deposited in the 
Library of Cornell University. 

3s Cf. Langdon, Kénigsinschriften, 35f. We visited this inscription several 
times in 1904 and secured the squeezes now in Cornell University. 

36 J] Kings 24:1. 

37 II Kings 24:2; Jer. 35:11; here belong the prophecies Jer. 48f. 

38 Jer. 35. Some time between the date of the earlier Greek translation 
of this part of Jeremiah, about 100 B. C., and that of Aquila, some annotator 
added the state nent that the Rechabites ‘‘unto this day obey the orders of 
their father.” That he was correct is shown by the appearance of the Recha- 
bites in the first Christian century, Hegesippus, as quoted by Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccle.ii. 23, 17. 

39 Jer. 36; cf. 22: 13f. 

4 So the Ethiopic on Kings and G? on Chron. 
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was succeeded by his son Jeconiah, now to be known as Jehoia- 
chin, a child of eight,4" and completely under the influence of 
his mother Nehushta. No more favorable was Jeremiah to 
this “regiment of women’’.42 This prophecy was destined to 
more immediate fulfilment. But three months after his ac- 
cession, Nebuchadnezzar arrived in person and the boy, accom- 
panied by his mother and all the officials, went out in surrender, 
hoping for grace. They were not put to death but were carried 
off with all the warriors, officials, artizans, and the temple treas- 
ures.43 

Mattaniah, the uncle of the former king,‘4 was given the 
vacant throne, and his name was changed to Zedekiah, but the 
inhabitants of his kingdom were to be only the poorest of the 
“people of the land.’’ Shortly after, messengers were sent 
him from Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and Sidon, seeking al- 
liance, but Jeremiah sent them bonds and bars for the neck.‘s 
Revolt was decided upon and the official prophets even began 
to declare that Jeconiah would return with the temple utensils. 
Jeremiah again objected,** and perhaps Zedekiah in his heart 
felt his sympathies and his best interests were in this case 
rather with Jeremiah than with the too zealous patriots. Sure 
enough, the Egyptians did enter Palestine and the Baby- 
lonians were forced to withdraw to meet them. There was 
much rejoicing but Jeremiah alone was pessimistic; he could 
promise them only liberty for the sword, the pestilence, and fam- 
ine, for Zedekiah and his princes were to be handed over to the 
enemy.4?7 Zedekiah himself was only half hearted in his oppo- 

4t So II Chron. 36:9; had he been eighteen, as Kings, he would not have 
been so ruled by his mother. In II Kings 24:12, is the impossible ‘‘eighth year 
of his reign” an error for “‘eighth year of his age?”’ 

42 Jer. 13:18f.; 22:24-29. 

4 II Kings 24:8-12. The numbers are round; the 3023 of Jer. 52:28 
is not in the Greek, even in Theodotion, in the Old Latin Corb. |2, or in the 
Oxford’Ms. of the Arabic. 

44 Zedekiah is ‘father’s brother’’ in II Kings 24:17, his son in the Greek, his 
brother II Chron. 36:10, though the last is missing in I Esdras, and so not 
original. 

4 Jer. 27: 2-11. 

Bolero. 
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sition to the Babylonians, but, like many a wiser ruler in Pales- 
tine, his hands were forced by the pro-Egyptian nobles who 
would otherwise have attempted his deposition.‘ 

Food failed in the doomed city and it was finally breached. 
Hoping to reach his allies east of the Jordan, Zedekiah fled, 
but was overtaken at Jericho, and carried off to Riblah where 
Nebuchadnezzar was still encamped. His sons were slain 
before his eyes, he himself was blinded, and carried away to 
Babylon. A month later, Nabu-zer-iddina, the captain of the 
guard and a King’s Companion,‘ returned to Jerusalem, burned 
the houses, the palace, and the temple, and broke down the walls. 
Only the poorest were left.5° 

Carried off to Egypt by the frightened survivors, after the 
murder of Gedaliah, Jeremiah still predicted the arrival of 
Nebuchadnezzar in Egypt, when the Pharoah Hophra (Apries) 
should be given into the hands of his enemies.5' Ezekiel too 
believed in the future of his master and predicted in detail the 
destruction of Tyre at his hands.5* The year before the fall of 
Jerusalem, 587, the siege was begun. Ethbaal III resisted no less 
than thirteen years.53 Details we have none but we may suspect 
that the Chaldaeans, like their predecessors the Assyrians, were 
anything but good seamen while Tyre was safe on its island 
with its double defence of the sea and of its large and efficient 
navy supported by that of Egypt. At last, there was compromise. 
Tyre admitted a nominal Babylonian suzerainty, for a busi- 
ness document is dated in the fortieth year of Nebuchadnezzar.*4 
Ethbaal (589-574) was succeeded by Baal II (574-564). Once 
on the Babylonian side, Tyre loyally kept the faith, because it 
paid. But Phoenicia paid likewise. The Egyptian fleet was 


4 Jer. 38. 

49 Manzaz pani in Assyrian. 

% IT Kings, 25; Jer. 52; the parallel account in Jer. 39 is almost entirely 
missing in the Greek. For textual matters, cf. Olmstead, AJSL. XXX. 5ff. 

s* Jer. 43: 8-13; 44:30. How much of 44 in reality belongs to Jeremiah 
is not clear; the greater part is certainly late, yet other parts seem to be in 
his style. 

8? Ezek, 26-28. 

* 53 Menander in Jos. Ant. x. 11; Apion i.2. 
54 Sayce, Records of the Past?, 1V. 99f.; Expository Times, X. 430. 
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under Greek control and the best in the world. It fought a 
battle with Tyre, lately its ally, in 570, Sidon was taken by storm, 
Byblus possessed a garrison which began the erection of a temple 
to the local goddess they had long since identified with their 
own Hathor.®s 

A defeat in Libya and a revolt supplanted Apries by Amasis 
in the next year, 569, and Nebuchadnezzar decided that the 
time had come. Ezekiel in his Babylonian home saw the pre- 
parations and declared that Nebuchadnezzar should have Egypt 
as wages since he had endured hard service at Tyre and had 
nevertheless secured no wages.5° We do not know to what ex- 
tent these hopes were fulfilled. 

If Nebuchadnezzar prepared his annals, ee a tiny fragment 
has come to light. In his thirty sixth year (568), Nebuchadnezzar 
warred against certain kings, one of whom had a general named...... 
_——- pu, who led his servants on the road. In the next (567), 
the troops of Egypt advanced to make battle, Amasis of Egypt 
collected his troops and (Pit)aku of the city of Butu Iaman, 
Butu of the Ionians, with men from the other far distant regions 
in the midst of the sea, united with numerous troops in the land 
of Egypt. Weapons, horses, and chariots did he summon to his 
aid, but Nebuchadnezzar completed their overthrow.5’ 

The mercenaries who came from far away regions in the 
midst of the sea are certainly Greeks, who, as we know from 
their own records, served as such in the Egyptian armies. The 
name of the ruler of the Ionian Butu is plausibly restored as 
Pitaku, who can be none else but Pittacus of Lesbos. We 
can now understand why, when Pittacus destroyed the oli- 


55 Hered. ii. 161; Diod i. 68; Renan, Mission de Phénicie, 26ff.; 179; 
Menander, in Jos. ap. I. Apion, i. 21. 

56 Ezek. 29-32. 29:13-16, 21;30:9, however, bear the earmarks of later 
date. Already in 1905, AJSL. XXI. 181, I had noted that certain parts of 
Ezekiel are very late. What was then extreme heresy is now being urged by 
scholars of first class reputation. The last chapters are certainly later than 
the time of Ezekiel, fairly long passages throughout the book are missing from 
the Greek, and there are nu nerous verses or even paragraphs whose phraseo- 
ology proves conclusively that they must go with the late post exilic additions 
to the other prophetic books. 

57 Langdon, no. 48. 
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garchical rule in Lesbos and Sappho and Alcaeus went into 
exile, the brother of Alcaeus, Antimenidas, quite naturally took 
service as a mercenary with the bitterest enemy of the tyrant, 
Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon.5® 


If Nebuchadnezzar has left us few traces of his political 
activities, it is the reverse with his building activities. Some 
half a hundred different editions, often in several exemplars, 
describe repeatedly the details of their construction and sing 
the praises of the gods and goddesses for whom they were 
erected. Babylon now lies unbared before us and one may 
walk in the flesh the structures which once felt the tread of 
the great Chaldaean. The total impression of vast wealth, 
derived from successful wars or the tribute presented by the 
vassal states, is essential to the understanding of the reign; 
details are out of place in this study. 


But the great Nebuchadnezzar left no worthy successor. 
His son was Amel Marduk, better known under the Hebrew form 
of Evil Merodach (562-560).6° The policy of his father was 
abandoned and he gave himself over wholly to the priestly 
party. The first event of his reign was the freeing of the Judean 
king Jehoiachin after thirty seven years of captivity." Such 
action was felt to be more than a mere restitution of rights to 
a petty ruler of a frontier state, it was a direct break with his 
father’s political policy. At his court was a certain Nergal- 
shar-usur, son of Bel-shum-ishkun, who had been rab mag of 


88 Strabo xiii. 2, 3. This reconstruction of Greco-Babylonian relations, 
entirely ignored by all later historians, of Greece and the Orient alike, is one 
of the most brilliant of the many brilliant reconstructions of Hugo Winckler, 
Altorientalische Forschungen, I. 511ff. 

89 Popular account, Koldewey, Babylon; scientific results partially given 
in various of the Wissenschaftliche Veréffentlichungen der Deutschen Orient- 
Gessellschaft., 1, Il, IV, XV, XXXII. An attempt to present a general 
picture, based on this material and enlivened through the four days visit to 
Babylon as guest of Dr. Koldewey, Olmstead, A Visit to Babylon, History 
Teacher’s Magazine, VIII. 79 ff. 

6 Last date of Nebuchadnezzar 43/5/9; first of Amel Marduk 0/6/26, 
Johns, PSBA. XXXVIII. 148; bricks, Koldewey, Babylon, 78f.; 159, 


6 IT] Kings 25:27ff. 
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Nebuchadnezzar at the siege of Jerusalem. As brother-in-law 
of the young king, he was allied with the royal family; he was 
therefore chosen as the nominee of the anti-hierarchical faction 
and deposed Amel Marduk. The last male descendant of the 
great Chaldaean family went down in history as one who had 
ruled lawlessly and licentiously.® 


Four years the anti-hierarchical party controlled Babylon 
through the aged Nergal-shar-usur (560-556), yet no one would 
suspect it from the inscription he has left behind with their 
declaration that he had been called by Marduk, his words of 
praise or prayer to Marduk and Nabu, his restoration of Esa- 
gila and Ezida. He claims that he ruled in peace and extended 
the land, but no conquests are known. 


After these four years, the accession of his youthful son 
Labashi Marduk gave temporary control to the party of the 
priests. He reigned for but nine months when the King’s 
Friends™ formed a conspiracy and put him to death with torture 
and declared that he had been dethroned because of his evil 
character. The conspirators then chose as king one of their 
own number, a certain Nabu-naid. His father, Nabu-balatsu- 
iqbi, has left us a record of his life. He seems to have been es- 
tablished by Ashur-bani-apal as chief priest of Sin in his temple 
of Ehulhul in Harran and to have held this position through all 
changes of dynasty, until now, at the extreme age of ninety 
eight, with eye still clear, feet and hands still strong, teeth sound, 
understanding good, and able to eat and drink what he wished, 
he saw his son, the offspring of his heart, on the throne.© 


In his own inscription, with its prelude telling of the oppres- 
sion of Babylonia since the days of Sennacherib and its revenge 


62 Jer. 39:3; earlier references, Strassmaier, Texte Nbk. 83; 266; cf. KB. 
IV. 186f. 

6 Berossus, Fr. 54, in Jos. Apion, i.20; latest date of Amel Marduk, 
2/5/17; earliest of Nergal-shar-usur 0/6/12. Inscriptions, Langdon, Kénigsin- 
schriften, 208ff.; Koldewey, Babylon, 68, 79, 125, 166, 191, 211ff. 

64 tay gid@v is obviously a translation of manzaz pani. 

6s Berossus J. ¢. 

6 Langdon, no. 9. Dhorme, Rev. Bzblique, 1908, 130ff., connects 
this mutilated inscription rather with Nabu-naid’s mother. 
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on the falling Assyria through the aid of the Umman Manda or 
Medes, Nabu-naid gives us his account of his accession. When 
the time was full and Nergal-shar-usur, for whom he has only 
praise, had taken the path of fate, his son Labashi Marduk, 
a youth without sense, placed himself on the royal throne in 
defiance of the will of the gods. He was such a man as Amel 
Marduk, Nebuchadnezzar’s unworthy son. A dream:of Nabu- 
naid was circulated according to which no less a personage than 
the great Nebuchadnezzar himself had been the intermediary 
between the gods and Nabu-naid to call him to the throne. So 
the conspirators conducted him into the palace, threw themselves 
at his feet, kissed them, shouted ‘‘ Father of the land, who hath 
no equal.’’ 

So far as we know, he had no relationship to the other rulers, 
or he would certainly have told us so. His father and he him- 
self in their names worshipped Nabu, and it seems clear that he 
was a Babylonian and not a Chaldaean; that there could be 
such a union of Babylonian and Chaldaean nationalists as over 
against the priestly class was a significant indication of the racial 
amalgamation that was taking place. He definitely declares 
himself the political successor of Nebuchadnezzar and Nergal- 
shar-usur and pronounces condemnation on those who took the 
other side. 


At his accession, the empire was still his almost without loss. 
Its extreme limits were Gaza on the borders of Egypt and the 
Mediterranean on the west, on the east it extended to the Per- 
sian Gulf.°* Impressive as was this stretch of territory, it was a 
dangerously thin line, thinner even that the usually narrow semi- 
circle of the Fertile Crescent. The greater part of Mesopotamia 
was under the rule of the Medes and Median rule was no longer 
synonymous with friendship. Already in his first year, Nabu- 
naid was looking with longing eyes on Harran whose control 
meant control of north west Mesopotamia. The Umman Manda, 
such is the uncomplimentary name he gives the Medes, had des- 
troyed the chief shrine of Harran, that Ehulhul, ‘‘ House of 


67 Langdon, no. 8. 
6 Abu Habba ins. (Langdon 1), I. 39ff. 
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Gladness,”’ where the moon god Sin had been worshipped since 
grey antiquity and where his father had once served as priest. 

He had seen a vision at the very commencement of his reign; 
Marduk and Sin appeared and Marduk ordered him to prepare 
bricks to rebuild Ehulhul and to return Sin to his home. Fear- 
fully Nabu-naid urged that the Umman Manda surrounded it 
and mighty was their strength, but he was reassurred; the Umman 
Manda with his land and the kings who marched at his side 
were no more. Three years later this was brought to pass when 
the “youthful slave” of Astyages, Cyrus, king of Anzan, des- 
troyed the wide extending Umman Manda and brought their 
king Astyages captive to his land. 

Astonished and not a little alarmed at this manifestation of 
the gods’ power, Nabu-naid collected all his subject kings, princes, 
and governors, and laid the foundation stone on that of Ashur- 
bani-apal. In joy, the gods journeyed to Harran.% 

Such is the story as told us by Nabu-naid himself. It is 
simply the expression in religious terms of the taking over of 
Mesopotamia, for control of the chief sanctuary meant political 
control as well. That this assumption of control was not quite 
so easily secured as the official record might lead us to assume 
is shown by the Nabu-naid-Cyrus Chronicle, where, under this 
same third year, we hear of a warlike expedition, in which the 
chiefs and the troops of his opponent were carried away by the 
king, the spoil of their country brought to Babylon, a part of 
the troops destroyed, the remainder of their families left alive. 
Then follows a fresh mustering of the troops and the reduction 
to the yoke of a leader with the good Iranian name of Bagme. And 
the capture of Astyages had been anticipated in date.’ 

Important as was this success and much as it contributed 
to making the northern frontier safer, it was in the end a 
source of future peril. As the successor of Astyages, Cyrus 
naturally took over his teritorial claims and armed conflict with 
the new power was inevitable. 

As an actual fact, disturbances broke out at once on the 
western frontier. Already in January of his fourth year, Hamath 


6 Abu Habba ins. 
7 Chron. I. 1ff. 
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must be reduced to submission. In Tyre, the aristocrats had 
overthrown Baal and ruled through “judges” (564-557) but 
the people restored the kingship with Baalator in 557. The next 
year, they brought Mahar Baal (556-552) from Babylon. Was 
he implicated in the revolt of Hamath. This very year, 552, 
Hiram III (552-532) was brought from Babylon. In August of 
the fifth Babylonians were ravaging the vineyards on the Amanus 
mountains and bringing their produce to Babylon, these masses of 
cedar which decorated so many Babylonian temples. Yet they 
left the prince alive. In December, it was necessary for Nabu- 
naid to muster his forces once more and to march to the sea of 
Amurru where a certain Nabu-eriba-ahe had thrown up a forti- 
fied camp and had collected his many warriors. The great gate 
of the city of Shundini was breached and all its fighting men 
destroyed.77 And then, in his sixth year, his father died, a 
hundred and four years old, and was buried at Harran.? 

Thus far, we have the figure of a vigorous, warlike personality 
who is found always at the head of his troops. Two years later, 
the situation is entirely different. Nabu-naid is in Tema, a 
suburb near the Shamash Gate. He is so under duress that he 
is not permitted to go out, even on the New Year’s Day to “‘seize 
the hands of Bel’’ and so continue the legitimacy of his rule. 
Nabu, we are informed, came not in procession from Borsippa 
to greet his father, Bel came not out to meet him, the New 
Year’s Feast was not celebrated. Power in Akkad was in the hands 
of the crown-prince, Bel-shar-usur or Belshazzar, the nobles, 
and the army. In other words, the military, anti-hierarchical 
party was in full control. The regular sacrifices were indeed 
offered up in Esagila and Ezida for the gods of Babylon and 
Borsippa, that the land might prosper; it was not the king but 
the urigallu priest who poured out the libations and kept guard 
over the sacred house.’3 

Nabu-naid had come to the throne as the declared repre- 
sentative of;Nebuchadnezzar’s policy and as an opponent of the 
priests. We have no reason to assume that he went over to 


7m Chron. I. 10ff. 
7 Langdon, no. 9. 
73 Chron. II. 5ff. 
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his former opponents. He had shown himself an excellent 
general who marched forth with his soldiers in person and he had 
made important additions to Babylonian territory. Yet now 
he was a virtual prisoner, the purely military party was in com- 
plete control, not only were the priests ignored, Babylonian pa- 
triots were deprived of their annual New Year’s Day show and 
Babylon might no longer feel that it was the age long capital 
of the empire. The only possible explanation seems to be that 
the extreme Chaldaean party had broken the compromise with 
the other anti-hierarchical groups and had assumed full control 
itself. 

Belshazzar was not an unknown figure in Babylonia. In 
the first year of his father’s reign, we find him receiving a sheep 
from the royal food supply, and thenceafter he appears frequently 
in the business records.74 At the beginning of the fifth year he 
was given the title of ‘‘King’s Son,” that is, he was recognized 
as crown prince. In the seventh year, we have a most signifi- 
cant document, The seer Shum-ukin reports that he saw in 
his dream the great star, Dilbat, Kaksidi, the moon, and the sun, 
and ‘“‘for the favor of Nabu-naid, king of Babylon, and for the 
favor of Belshazzar, the crown prince, may my ear attend to 
them’’.75 Oaths are sworn by the gods, Nabu-naid, and Belshaz- 
zar, the king’s son?®6. While Nabu-naid was shut up in a suburb, 
Belshazzar was in the ‘‘City of the King’s House’’.77 

Shut off in this fashion from any part of the government, 
Nabu-naid might now indulge to the full that love of archaeo- 
logical investigation of which he had already shown indications, 
and which had perhaps led to the suspicion that he was inclining 
to the priestly faction. If there was such a feeling, it had no 
assured basis, for while Nabu-naid regularly uses the standing 
epithet “who adorns Esagila and Ezida,” the temples of Marduk 
and of Nabu actually owed little to him. It was Sin and Shamash, 
the moon and sun gods, who were by far his favorites. At the 
same time that he restored the temple of Sin at Harran, he re- 


7% Full collection of these references, Pinches, PSBA. XX XVIII. 28ff. 
7 Clay. Misc. Ins., no. 39. 

7% Pinches, PSBA. XXXVIIII. 28. 

7 Ibid. 31. 
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newed Ebarra, the shrine of Shamash in Sippar. Another Ebarra, 
that in the south Babylonian city of Larsa, was covered with 
drifting sand; Belshazzar permitted his father to take the trip 
south in person and the archaeological excursion was crowned by 
the discovery of the foundation stone of Hammurabi. Sippar 
and Ur also rejoiced at his aid and more foundations were found 
to amuse the helpless monarch. 

There was no change in the attitude of relative coldness 
toward Babylon and Borsippa, their temples Esagila and Ezida, 
their gods Marduk and Nabu. It was under the rule of Belshaz- 
zar that the collection of inscriptions was made in each section 
of which Nabu-naid begged fulness of life and length of days 
for Belshazzar, his first born, the offspring of his body, that he 
sin not, and the high position of Sin and after him of Shamash 
and of Ishtar was emphasized. It is also under the rule of Bel- 
shazzar that we find: ‘‘O Sin, Lord of the gods, king of the 
gods of heaven and earth, god of gods, that dwelleth in the great 
heavens, when thou enterest in joy that house, may the good 
done to Esagila, Ezida, and Egishshirgal, the temples of thy 
great god head (!), be on thy lips, and the fear of thy great 
god head implant in the hearts of its people, let not them sin 
against thy great god head.’’ When Marduk was deprived of 
his supreme position as king of the gods, when he and Nabu 
were even deprived of their own temples, Esagila and Ezida, 
it was clear that Babylon and Marduk had little cause for satis- 
faction. ; 

Not that Babylon was entirely neglected. He erected a 
great fortification wall, the palace courts were paved with bricks, 
and on them he insists that he is the beloved of Nabu and Mar- 
duk, the adorner or the renewer of Esagila. Still other bricks 
by their writing of his name in Aramaic testify to the growing 
influence of that language. But it more than noticeable that the 
only remains of a religious character preserved in Babylon are 
to be found in the temple of the Ishtar of Agade which was lo- 
cated in the residential section over against Esagila. Additional 
evidence of his attitude is seen in the many inscriptions found in 
Babylon but which refer to structures erected outside.% 

#® Koldewey, Babylon, 200f.; 313; 68; 91; 79; 300; 166f. 
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While Nabu-naid was perforce devoting his attention to 
temple restoration and Belshazzar was strengthening his power 
and that of the extreme Chaldaean party, the storm was gather- 
ing. In 550, Astyages marched out against his rebel vassal 
Cyrus but was betrayed to his enemy. Ecbatana, the capital, 
was taken and plundered.” When Cyrus comes upon the scene 
next he is no longer called king of Anzan or Anshan, but king of 
Parsu or Persia. 

Babylonia was the natural next objective, but, thanks es- 
pecially to the vast projects of Nebuchadnezzar, the whole 
region around the capital was a huge fortified camp. However 
brave the Persians might be, their bravery could avail little when 
directed against the mighty fortifications. It was equally im- 
possible to starve it out, for within the outer lines were fields 
fertile enough to keep up the well being of the whole citizen 
population. Cyrus determined on a policy of encirclement, 
meanwhile hoping that the disaffected elements within Baby- 
lonia itself might furnish some aid. 

He therefore determined to come to conclusions first with 
Lydia, where ruled Croesus. Later Greek proverb made him 
the very type of a rich, luxurious, inefficient king, but the Greeks 
did him injustice; he had reduced all Asia Minor to the Halys 
and further advance in this direction had stopped only because 
he had reached the boundaries of his ally, the king of Media. 
He had by no means reached the natural limits of Lydian ex- 
pansion, and the fall of the Median power seemed to offer new 
opportunities. By the crossing of the Halys, he virtually de- 
clared to Cyrus that a state of war existed. The district of 
Pteria was soon after reached, its chief city, the strongest for- 
tress in the region, was taken and plundered, the same fate was 
suffered by the other cities of the neighborhood. *° 

Persian attack was now a certainty. Croesus was already 
allied with Nabu-naid and it was his messenger, perhaps, who 
aroused that monarch and changed Babylonian complacency 
at the fall of Media to a very lively solicitude which resulted in 
calling out the reserves and in forming a camp on the Euphrates 


77 Chron. II. 1ff. 
80 Herod. i. 75; 103. 
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near Sippar in March of 547. Here a great blow was suffered 
by the Babylonians, the death of the king’s mother who seems to 
have been a chief factor in securing for her grandson Belshazzar 
the actual rule of Babylonia. Belshazzar, in charge of the camp, 
mourned bitterly for three days, a mourning in which all the 
troops took part, but Nabu-naid still remained shut up in 
Tema. 


Cyrus, however, had no present intention of attacking Baby- 
lon. In the same month he too collected his army and marched 
forth from Ecbatana. The Tigris below Arbela was crossed 
in May. The very phraseology used in describing the crossing 
tells its tale. He must have made the crossing somewhere be- 
tween Ashur and Nineveh, yet there is no reference to what had 
been so short a time before the capitals of the mightiest empire 
of the world. The shrine of Ishtar at the old sacred city of 
Arbela had already secured for it the succession to the position 
of the chief city of the region, a position as clearly proved by 
the inscription of Darius as by the various references in the 
classical writers. ** 


Herodotus gives us a detailed account of the fall of Sardis. 
The Babylonian contemporary informs us that Cyrus killed 
Croesus and took his possessions. So too the earliest Greek 
narrative, that found in the poet Bacchylides, and illustrated 
by an early Greek vase which represents the Lydian monarch 
on his pyre and a servant about to light it, indicates that he 
followed the example of other oriental monarchs in a similar 
position and burned himself.*3 The lively Greek fancy could not 
force itself to believe that Apollo could possibly have deserted 
his faithful worshipper, and the officials at Delphi had very 
practical reasons for wishing to soften a tale which implied that 
Croesus had found destruction because he took too literally the 
word of a god. So the world was told that Apollo had carried 
him off to the land of the Hyperboreans.84 Then came the idea 


8t Chron. II. 13ff.; cf. Behistun ins., II.14. 

8 Herod. i. 79ff. 

83 Bacchyl. iii. 23ff.; Louvre vase, Maspero, Histoire, III. 619. 
84 Bacchyl. 1. c. 
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that Cyrus had saved him from the pyre at the last moment.*s 
Finally, the land of the Hyper-boreans was rationalized and iden- 
tified with the Barene which Ctesias found near Ecbatana.* 

For several years, Cyrus was in the east and the details 
are unknown. Meanwhile, preparations went steadily forward 
in preparation for an attack on Babylon. The year after the 
capture of Sardis, in June of 546, one of the generals of Cyrus, 
called simply the Elamite, entered Akkad and established a 
governor in Uruk. After this, for five years our sources are si- 
lent.87 

These five years were not wasted. All the disaffected ele- 
ments in Babylonia, the priestly party in general and the Marduk 
priests in particular, began to look upon Cyrus as a coming 
savior. There were other disaffected elements whose protests 
have been better preserved to us. 

Ezekiel had become a true Babylonian patriot. He had 
rejoiced with Nebuchadnezzar’s successes and deplored his 
defeats. He had advised his followers to make their peace with 
their captors and to settle down and live the daily life of their 
neighbors. Many seem to have taken his advice. The crowning 
mercy was when Amel Marduk took Jehoiachin from prison and 
assigned him a position at court. The Jews began to dream 
of a possible restoration of their home land with a possible king 
of theirown. But quickly Amel Marduk was deposed, his mem- 
ory condemned, his policies reversed, his friends disgraced. We 
do not know what happened to Jehoiachin, but it is not impossible 
he was put to death and the intense patriotism of the parties 
which placed Nergal-shar-usur and Nabu-naid on the throne 
left little place for Jewish hopes. Bitter was their disillusion: 
“We would have healed Babylon but she will not be healed; 
forsake her and let us go into our own country.’’®8 Utter hopeless- 
ness appears in the pathetic song which tells how the exiles sat 
by the waters of Babylon and wept when they remembered Zion.* 


85 Herod. i. 85. 

8 Ctes. 4; Justin i. 7. 
8? Chron. II. 19ff. 
Gm OuEle 

% Psalm'137. 
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But there were Jews who were made of sterner stuff. Yahweh 
has consecrated the men of the mountains, the Medes, they shall 
utterly destroy Babylon; as Ezekiel had seen the descent of As- 
syria and Egypt to,Sheol, so his disciple saw the approaching 
of Babylon to the ‘‘Land of No Return’’.*° The Medes are 
to come from the north, against the Nar Marrati and the Puqud 
in south Babylonia, even as the general of Cyrus did bring south 
Babylonia early under his control.%* He is to be aided by the 
old kingdoms of Urartu or Haldia, by the Mannai and the Scy- 
thians, so prominent in the last days of Assyria. For the 
warriors of Babylon refuse to fight, they remain within their 
walls.93- For there shall be violence in the land, ruler against ruler, 
when the defenders of Nabu-naid were once more bent on 
securing him his rightful place and the partizans of Belshazzar 
were struggling to retain their usurped power.% Let the Jews 
therefore be prepared to come forth from her.% 

A still greater than these, one of the greatest of the Jewish 
writers, though his name is now unknown, was likewise led to 
break silence. He bursts out with the startling statement that 
the desert and dry land shall be glad, the waste joy and bloom 
like the crocus, and continues in the same strain. But the most 
surprising thing about this transformed wilderness is to be a 
great miracle here in the desert. Like the great ceremonial 
street in Babylon, it is to have a name, not Aibur-shabu as in 
Babylon, but ‘‘Road of Holiness.’ Like its prototype, it may 
be used only by those who are ceremonially clean and it shall 
like it be straight, so that even the foolish cannot lose their 
way. But there shall be one great difference. As one passed 
along Aibur-shabu, onesaw on either side the representations in 
colored and enamelled bricks of stalking lions, savage bulls, and 

% Is, 13:2-5, 17-22; 14:4b-20. 

st Jer. 50:21: 

sJer. O12 

93 Jer. 51:30. 

94 Jer. 51:46. 

% Jer. 50:2-3, 8-10, 14-16, 21-32, 35-42, 45b-46; 51:1-4, 6-9, 11-14, 
27-49, 52-58. There is so much similarity between Is. 13f. and Jer. 50f. 


that the question may well be raised whether they do not come from the same 
pen. 
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the horrible sirrush, a composite creature with horned head and 
forked tongue of a viper, hairy mane, scaly body, sting in tail, 
its fore feet ending in lion’s claws, its hind in those of an eagle. 
Nothing of this shall be found in the ‘‘Road of Holiness,” 
neither lion nor ravening beast shall be found there. Yahweh’s 
ransomed shall return and come with singing to Zion, and joy 
everlasting shall be on their heads; gladness and joy shall they 
possess, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away. Therefore let 
the people be comforted, for the warfare of Jerusalem is ended and 
already one hears a voice crying that it is time to prepare this 
road in the wilderness, straight and without grade.% 


Cyrus was back in Babylonia in 540. There was a battle 
at some river, in March Ishtar of Uruk was honored by her 
new masters, the “kings of the Sea Lands,” inhabiting that 
same Nar Marrati which the Jewish prophet had testified against, 
were brought under control. 


At last it began to be suspected that the sufferings of the people 
might be due to despite to the sacred person of the king, and to 
the gods of Babylon who for so many centuries had brought 
prosperity to the land. Nabu-naid came forth from his enforced 
retirement and Nabu made his ceremonial procession to Babylon. 
In the following January, the king made his solemn entrance 
into Eturkalama, but it was too late; in the next month came 
the news that the upper and lower sea had revolted, that his 
external possessions were gone. At the end of March came New 
Year’s Day and this year the crown prince and his nobles made 
no objection to a formal celebration, with the formal procession 
of Bel and with the seizing of the god’s hands by the king.” 

The time seemed at hand for the last desperate effort. 
In anticipation of just such a contingency, Nebuchadnezzar had 


9% In AJSL.XXXI.196,1 pointed out that when the late interpolation of 
the narrative portions of Isaiah, 36-39, is removed, chapter 35 is seen to be 
the introduction to 40ff. Detailed examination of chap. 35 shows that 
87% of the words in chap. 35 are found also in passages belonging to the Second 
Isaiah and some of the parallels are extremely striking. That chap. 35 forms 
a good introduction will be seen from the resume above. If this be accepted, 
then the Babylonian origin of Second Isaiah must be admitted. 

97 Chron. III. 1ff. 
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erected a great wall of crude earth, faced by burnt brick 
held together with asphalt, from the highroad on the Euphrates 
near Babylon to Kish and thence along the line of the Arahtu 
canal, the whole distance from the Euphrates through Sippar to 
the Tigris. The city was thus surrounded by mighty waters 
and the access of the enemy cut off for a distance of twenty 
double hours.%® Southern Babylonia was completely abandoned, 
and the gods of Marad, Kish, and Harsagkalama were being 
brought into Babylon until the month of September. 

Later legend told how Cyrus in wrath at the death of certain 
of his sacred horses in the stream of the Gyndes near Opis, 
ordered it to be scattered into so many branches that it would 
henceforth have no strength. In reality, Cyrus executed works 
which so much reduced the flow that he was able to break through 
the ring of waters which surrounded Babylon. In July, Cyrus 
contested a batle at Opis on the Tigris and there broke out a 
great revolt. Only Borsippa, Kutu, and Sippar, still within 
the ring, remained loyal, but on the fourteenth of that month 
Sippar was taken without fighting. Nabu-naid saw the fu- 
tility of further resistence and fled, but two days later he was 
taken captive when Gubaru entered, again without fighting, 
that part of Babylon which lay to the west of the Euphrates. 

In the chronicle, we are told that Gubaru was governor of 
Gutium, the ancient name of the country of Elam. But we now 
know that Gubaru had been a high official underNebuchadnezzar.™ 
Gobryas also appears in the historical novel called the Cyro- 
paedia, as a man well advanced in years, who claims to be the 
devoted friend of the old king, slain by Cyrus, but the enemy of 
his son at whose hands his own son had been put to death. 
We may therefore conclude that Gobryas was in actual fact a 
rebel general of Nabu-naid, perhaps one of the men who lost 
power when Nabu-naid was shut up in Tema. 

Belshazzar still held out in the palace across the river. 


% Cf. e. g., East India ins. (Langdon, no. 15) VI. 22ff.; Xen. Anab. ii.4,2; 
Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen, 1. 507ff. 
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Tablets yet exist which are dated to the ninth month of the seven- 
teenth year of Nabu-naid, though by that time we may be sure 
the old king no longer was alive. The position of Belshazzar, 
then, after the death of his father, was ample justification for 
the author of Daniel to call him ‘King of the Chaldaeans.”’ 

Until the end of July, the shieldbearing troops of the land 
of Gutium, under the personal command of Gobryas, surrounded 
the gates of the Marduk temple of Esagila, where it would seem 
that Belshazzar had taken refuge. No weapon had been stored 
in Esagila or the other shrines and no standard had been brought 
in. At the end of October, Cyrus entered the city and the 
““walls fell down before him. Peace he established in the city, 
Cyrus spoke peace to the whole of Babylon.”” Gobryas won his 
reward and was made governor of the city, a post he retained 
through the whole of the reign of Cyrus and into the fourth of 
Cambyses, when we find the man who does not live up to his 
oath committing such sin against him as we should expect only 
in the case of the king himself.t” 

Belshazzar was still in the palace, but with the new troops 
who had come with Cyrus, Gobryas was able successfully to 
attack him. Eight days after the royal entrance, in October 
of 538, the Crown Prince was slain. While the priests rejoiced 
that Cyrus was sending back to their homes the gods Nabu-naid 
had deported, the patriots were weeping and cutting their bodies 
over the death of Belshazzar. 

The patriots were in the right. To be sure, the Jews were 
disappointed in their hopes of a razed Babylon. Cyrus wor- 
shipped Marduk far more zealously than did ever Nabu-naid. 
But with the death of the King’s Son, Babylonian independence 
came to an end. For a time the priests of Marduk saw no dif- 
ference. The difference came when the tolerant Cyrus and his 
two sons, Cambyses and Mardiya, were followed by the usur- 
per Darius, ardent propogandist for the new religion of Ahura 
Mazda. Slowly Marduk disappeared into the same limbo into 
which the kings who had worshipped him had gone before. After 
all, Ezekiel’s disciple was right when he foresaw Babylon 
following Assyria and Egypt to the depths of Sheol. 

12 Pinches, Expos. Times, XXVI. 297ff.; PSBA. XXXVIII. 29ff. 





THE PROBLEM OF INCONSEQUENT POST-DATING 
IN II KINGS XV. 13, 17 AND 23. 
By W. J. CHAPMAN, Case Memorial Library, Hartford, Conn 


T WAS J. G. DROYSEN, I believe, who said that the events 
which have become history for us were not purposed as such 
by those who participated in them. The actors were governed 
by more immediate considerations. Will you allow me to make 
a special application of Droysen’s position and say; neither were 
the events recorded in the first instance as history. Let us see 
how the foregoing postulate affects the problem in hand. 

Two modes of dating are recognized by Biblical chronolo- 
gers, coincident-datingand post-dating. Coincident-dating makes 
the first regnal year of a given king —b— identical with the last 
regnal year of his predecessor—a, while according to the second 
mode, a’s last regnal year becomes the accession-year of his 
successor, and the next complete year after that in which he 
came to the throne is called 6’s first regnal year. Now there 
are two of the Israelite kings, Menahem and his son Pekahiah, 
whose annals employ a third mode of dating, in which the first 
complete year of either reign is termed the accession-year and 
the so-called first regnal year is really the second complete year 
after the king’s accession to the throne. This we may call 
inconsequent post-dating. Now for the application of our 
postulate. In the present writer’s opinion, the statements 
contained in II Kings 15: 17, 23, namely, that Menahem began 
to reign in the thirty-ninth and Pekahiah in the fiftieth year of 
Azariah (Uzziah) King of Judah, although the former is said 
to have reigned but ten years and the latter only two, must 
be attributed to the kings themselves, and represents an arbitrary 
imitation on their part of the chronological scheme that we find 
in the upper portion of the Assyrian Canon, But one must 
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picture the Canon as it was in Tiglath-Pileser’s time—before 
the administrative changes introduced under Sennacherib— the 
horizontal line marking each new reign being drawn immediately 
before the royal limmu (eponymate), i. e., the second regnal year 
of each successive monarch. As we learn from the eighth- 
century prophets, party feeling ran high in Palestine during the 
last half-century of the Northern Kingdom. Menahem and 
his son were pro-Assyrian, and one can hardly err in assuming 
that nothing was too Assyrian for them. On this hypothesis 
their so-called first regnal year answers to the ‘‘eponym year” 
of their Assyrian overlords. It is by no means improbable 
that they introduced the eponym system into their administra- 
tion. This leads to a number of important conclusions. 

(1) Documentary evidence is in favour of the synchronisms 
as originally recorded. Neither the priests, nor any other in- 
fluential class, had any motive for mis-stating the duration of 
a king’s reign, but the kings themselves frequently had such a 
motive; Jeroboam I, for antedating his accession in order to 
assert the legitimacy of his rule against Rehoboam and the house 
of David; Jehu, for adopting the practice of post-dating, 
to show his loyaity to Assyria in small things as well as great; 
Joash of Judah, for expunging the reign of Queen Athaliah as 
a usurper. Conversely, it was as necessary for every man of 
average education, whatever his walk in life, to know what regnal 
years of the rulers in adjacent states corresponded to the current 
regnal year of his own king, as it is to know the year A. D. 
in Christendom, or that of the Higra in the Moslem East, or, to 
employ an even more pertinent illustration, for an educated 
Hindu to know the current year in terms of three or four different 
eras. Without such knowledge the ordinary activities of civil 
life would come to a standstill. To suppose, as most writers 
have done, that the synchronisms of the Books of Kings were 
computed by the exilic redactor, is to attribute to the ancients 
a kind of historical interest which they did not in fact possess. 

(2) Eighth-century synchronisms and related data. (a) If 
the inconsequent post-dating characteristic of the annals of 
Menahem and Pekahiah represents the practice actually followed 
by the kings themselves, the synchronisms with the contemporary 
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Judaean kings acquire cogency and self-consistency. Pekah 
ben-Remaliah, who slew Pekahiah and reigned in his stead, 
was the leader of the anti-Assyrian party, and therefore reckoned 
his own reign de jure from the downfall of the house of Jehu, 
his opponents, the two kings of the house of Menahem, being 
expunged as usurpers. Now, if we take the above-presented 
view of the rival dynasty, it will be found that the interval from 
the forty-first year of Jeroboam II to the first of Hoshea make 
out exactly the twenty years required by the annals of Pekah. 
The statements that Jotham began to reign in the second, and 
Ahaz in the seventeenth year of Pekah (II Kings 15: 32; 
17:1), are therefore chronologically accurate, although the 
assumed duration of Pekah’s reign be historically false. In 
any case, the Judean redactor could not date the accession of 
Jotham in the year.0 of Menahem, nor could he say that Jotham 
began to reign ‘in the year that Menahem began to reign over 
Israel’, since the so-called accession year was what in ordinary 
Palestinian usage would have been called the first regnal year. 
The course he took, although puzzling to us, was less confusing 
than any other plan that might have been adopted. 

(b) The ages of Ahaz and Hezekiah at the time of their 
respective accessions. The former was twenty when he became 
king, the latter twenty-five; and the duration of Ahaz’s reign 
sixteen years current, or not less than fourteen years complete. 
Hezekiah is called the son of Ahaz (II Kings 16: 20; 18:1). 
Now, if we place the accession of Hezekiah in the third year of 
Hoshea, according to the testimony of II Kings 18:1, he 
must have been born when his putative father was between two 
and three years old; conversely, if we add the duration of Hez- 
kiah’s reign (29 years) to the first complete year of Manasseh’s 
reign, we gain at most fourteen years, but probably not more 
than twelve, for the age of Ahaz at the time of Hezekiah’s birth. 
‘Son’ may therefore be taken in some other than the literal 
sense. [It is a singular fact that the mother of Ahaz is nowhere 
mentioned in the Judaean annals (cf. II Kings 16:2; II Chron- 
icles 28: 1). How are we to account for this singular 
omission? Is it not probable, that in the third year of Hoshea 
Ahaz adopted a younger brother—perhaps as a concession to 
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the prophetic party—putting some of his honour upon him 
(Numbers 27:20), and thus making him rex designatus? 
Had the sacred poet some such fact in mind (Psalm 2:7)? 

(c) In II. Kings 17 :1 we must delete the numeral 
‘esreh and read bishnath shettaim le’Ahaz, ‘in the second year 
of Ahaz’. 

(3) Futher traces of inconsequent post-dating in II Kings. 
(a) It is probable that the practice did not originate de novo 
with Menahem. By comparing II Kings 13:10 with the 
contemporary Judaean synchronisms, it will appear, either that 
Jehoash of Israel employed the mode of inconsequent post-dating, 
or else that his annals have been revised to furnish a precedent 
for Menahem’s policy. Assyrian influence was dominant in 
Western Asia under Adad-nirari III, which lends some support 
to the former supposition. 

(b) Reign of Hezekiah. From whichever point one may 
reckon the twenty-nine years attributed to Hezekiah, the results 
prove inconclusive. If we equate his first regnal year with the 
third of Hoshea there will be a gap of from three to four years 
between Hezekiah’s death and the first regnal year of his successor ; 
and the like difficulty will confront us if we add twenty-nine 
years to the first regnal year of Manasseh. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that Hezekiah must have been co-regent for an undefined 
period with his successor, or with his predecessor, or with both. 
In other words, the duration ‘twenty-nine years’ gives us no 
help whatever. There remains the statement of II Kings 18:13 
that Sennacherib’s invasion took place in the fourteenth regnal 
year of Hezekiah. It would be the twenty-sixth year, if reck- 
oned from the third of Hoshea, but no more than the twenty- 
second if Hezekiah’s twenty-ninth year was identical with the 
first of Menasseh (coincident-dating); the correction ’‘twenty- 
fourth year’ is therefore inadmissible. Since, however, Ahaz 
who pro-Assyrian, it is atleast probable that he imitated Menahem 
in adopting the method of inconsequent post-dating; his death 
would therefore fall in the year 715 B. C., and 701, or the year 
of Sennacherib’s invasion, will be precisely the fourteenth year 
of Hezekiah’s sole reign. The present writer believes this to 
be the true solution. 
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(4) Non-biblical sources, etc. There is a discrepancy of 
at least one, and possibly two years, between the Assyrian and 
Babylonian sources for the later years of Tiglath-pileser’s reign. 
In a paper read March 16, 1915, the present writer has shown 
that the Babylonian dates are correct, and that they substantiate 
the evidence of the Hebrew annals. We are therefore persuaded 
that the ‘inconsequent post-dating’ characteristic of the annals 
of Menahem and Pekahiah is a genuine item of ‘past politics’, 
that it had a precedent, real or supposed, in the annals of Jehoash 
of Israel, and that its consequences are traceable in the reigns 
of Ahaz and Hezekiah, the dated events of which period being 
unintelligible apart from the anomalous method of dating adop- 
ted by the fore-mentioned Israelite kings. : 


* Samuel Sharp, in a little treatise entitled Biblical Chronology (London 
1869), and Gustay Lévy, in the ZfWTh., 1900, pp. 161-179, are, so far as our 
present knowledge goes, the only writers who have treated the anomalies 
of biblical chronology as positive data. Sharp was content to show, by a 
parallel arrangement, how the durations overlap or fail to meet; Lév analysed 
the nature of the difficulty involved and defined what we have called ‘incon- 
sequent post-dating’ as uneigentliche Postdatierung, accepting at the same time 
the prevalent opinion that it is nothing more than the blunder of an exilic 
synchronist. 

2 The logical method of representing the year-sequence when the method 
of inconsequent post-dating was followed, would be:—accession year, year 0, 
year 1; and the reigns of Jehoash of Israel and Ahaz of Judah seem to indicate 
that this was the method actually followed in the contemporary annals. But 
the lack of a satisfactory notation, and the circumstance that two or more 
rival dynasties were involved in the reckoning, led the redactor to post-date 
the accession year, the implied scheme being: year 0, accession year, year 1. 
It is probably that the same rule applies to Zechariah and Shallum ben- 
Jabesh, the two ephemeral kings who preceded Menahem; but it is futile to 
guess, since we do not know what time in the calendar year Jeroboam II died. 





NOTES ON PARALLELISM 


WILLIAM POPPER, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


LL EVIDENCE PRESENTED for a solution of the prob- 
lems of Biblical criticism is merely circumstantial evidence. 
Each kind of evidence—stylistic, etymological, historical, ar- 
chaeological—constitutes data for the plotting merely of a single 
line, more or less straight; and the truth lies somewhere along 
that line, if the evidence is really valid. But the truth itself 
would then be at a point, and a point can be fixed only by the 
intersection of two or more lines. If the lines are not 
straight (i. e., if the evidence is not clear, as it generally 
is not), the truth lies only somewhere within an area whose 
center is the ultimate point of intersection; the greater the num- 
ber of intersecting lines the more certainly that area can be 
reduced. Stated somewhat differently, the probability of the 
correctness of any deduction is proportionate to the number and 
straightness of the different lines all pointing to one conclusion. 
Each line of evidence must be plotted by itself; it must not 
be deflected by considerations pertinent to another line of evi- 
dence. Ifa line is made to swerve from its own course because 
it seems to be at the moment leading away from the direction 
taken by some other line, its value in deduction is to that extent 
minimized. Or, to change the analogy: in testing any passage, 
the reagent must be kept unaltered throughout the experiment. 
If in investigating a passage on the basis of style the student 
allows the consideration of historical or religious facts to influence 
his conclusions, the evidence from style is minimized. 

Some lines of investigation in the Biblical sciences have 
been pursued with scientific directness; and the various ‘‘schools”’ 
have performed a correspondingly great service in enthusiastically 
upholding one or the other theory—in so far as in doing so 
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they have examined the Biblical text from a definite standpoint. 
To the extent that each has pursued its investigation to a logi- 
cal conclusion, applying its test vigorously and mercilessly, 
even fanatically, it.has prepared the way for ultimately arriving 
near the truth, for definitely accepting or rejecting the results 
of its tests. The greater the number of the investigators who 
have independently examined the evidence from the same stand- 
point, the more acceptable will be these results. The reviewer 
who, instead of welcoming the independent confirmation of con- 
clusions reached by some previous investigator, is over-anxious 
to emphasize the repetition instead of the confirmation, betrays 
an interest rather in personal reputations than in objective 
science. Nor may the fact that a number of writers have 
accepted the conclusions of a scholar of even the greatest repu- 
tation be allowed to become too impressive; the number of 
those accepting expert opinion without independent examina- 
tion of the facts (particularly those facts which may have been > 
overlooked or too hastily rejected) must not be mistaken for 
the number of the results of laboratory tests. Science is not 
a democracy. For a democracy must respect a show of hands, 
and its chief justification in doing so is the satisfaction of the de- 
sires of a numerical majority, whether that majority be rational 
and efficient or not; but its efficiency is dependent upon the 
number of independently formed judgments represented in 
the voting. A democracy needs decisions, right or wrong. It 
is true that science also, when it becomes popular science, often 
makes premature summary statements of results; the epitomizer 
occasionally plots all the lines in one chart, and evaluates all 
the evidence as it appears at the moment; but in doing so, 
he frequently compromises: he chooses one line of evidence 
as though it were fixed, and subconsciously deflects other 
lines to meet it. The danger here lies in mistaking the nature 
of the popularizer’s task (particularly when he is personally 
identical with the laboratory investigator)——in forgetting that 
he is attempting only a trial balance of results, which must not be 
allowed to become a dogma and inhibit a reexamination of the 
problems at issue. It is necessary in science to guard against 
generalisations, and also against arguments based on partial 
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analogy; against applying the results of the investigation of 
one problem to any other problem without a previous determina- 
tion that the conditions underlying both are identical. In 
Biblical literature not only every book, but every passage, may 
present a problem with different factors; conclusions valid in 
regard to the literary form of the Psalms, for instance, or Lamen- 
tations, need not be applicable to the Prophets; nor again, those 
in regard to Jeremiah be valid for Isaiah; nor still again, those in 
regard to Isaiah, Chapter 3, to Isaiah, Chapter 4. 

Of the various possible tests for literary form the metric 
test has in recent years been applied most consistently and thor- 
oughly; it should soon be possible to present the results of this 
test clearly for every portion of Biblical literature, and decide 
whether, as a test, it is valid. Irrespective of the final de- 
cision, the scientific value of these studies lies in the thoroughness 
with which they have been made: when, finally, the results of 
the metric test are weighed against the results of other tests, judg- 
ment will feel assured that all the evidence along that line has been 
adduced, that its advocates have done their task well. But 
that final judgment cannot be made until other lines of evidence, 
the results of other tests, have been similarly presented. One 
such line, at least, is the line represented by parallelism, which 
is a characteristic feature of much Hebrew poetry and prophecy; 
but that the parallelistic test has not been applied as rigor- 
ously and thoroughly as the metrical test, will become clear 
from an examination of its use by two of its most ardent English 
advocates in the last decade, George Buchanan Gray (‘‘Tsaiah,”’ 
in the International Critical Commentary, 1912, and The Forms 
of Hebrew Poetry, 1915), and George Adam Smith (The Early 
Poetry of Israel: The Schweich Lectures for 1910, published 1912), 
particularly the former. Both scholars contributed much to 
the study of parallelism, but both have possibly also retarded 
its progress. Both have spoken emphatically for the validity 
of the parallelistic test; and therefrom the conclusion might 
naturally be drawn that they have given it its full value 
in arriving at their results, that all has been done with the test 
that can be done; both, however, were under the necessity of 
presenting general conclusions, of compromising. Though they 
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expressed a judgment against the validity of the metric test as 
compared with the test of parallelism, they allowed themselves 
to be influenced, at the expense of parallelism, by certain other 
quantitative tests even when no such compromise was warranted ; 
they did not apply the parallelistic tests as rigorously as scien- 
tific investigation demands. 

A confession of this fact, indeed, is implied in Gray’s 
criticism of the metrists (Forms, p. 125): ‘‘A metrical theory 
which finds innumerable passages corrupt, though they show, 
metre apart, no signs of corruption, has this disadvantage: 
given the right to make an equal number of emendations purely 
in the interests of his theory, another theoriser might produce 
an equally attractive theory.’’ But this is just what the theor- 
iser must attempt to accomplish. Gray’s own conclusion, his 
rejection of the metrical theory, is based apparently upon the 
fact that a larger number of emendations than seemed acceptable 
to him was involved. But not the number of emendations, 
nor the proportion thereof coincident with ‘‘other signs of 
corruption’’ (which Gray himself mentions as one basis for 
comparison), nor the relative attractiveness of other theories 
(which, he implies, is another possible standard of comparison) 
can be determined until the parallelist and other theorists as 
well as the metrist, have made all the changes in the text neces- 
sary in the interests of their various theories. Gray’s statement 
should have been so worded as to demand, not less effort on the 
part of the metrists, but equal effort on the part of other theorists, 
particularly the parallelists. 

True, the parallelistic test is a much more difficult one to 
apply than is the metrical test, in so far as the emendation of 
passages is involved. By the very nature of parallelism the 
conditions to be satisfied in making a reconstruction are more 
numerous than in metrics, since a metrical theory allows, in 
the interest of form, for a larger number of deviations from 
logical thought presentation than does parallelism, in which 
(when correctly defined) form is inseparable from meaning. 
But just because of the numerous restrictions imposed upon the 
parallelist, his results are logically more satisfactory than those 
of another test less rigorous in the conditions which it imposes. 
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For instance: to restore the so-called gindé measure in a given 
passage by merely adding a syllable to the first of the two equal 
halves of a line, is simple as compared with a length change that 
must at the same time yield synonymous terms in the two por- 
tions of a line to be emended. 

The statements made above concerning the parallelistic test 
are particularly true in the case of the prophecies of Isaiah, with 
which I am especially concerned, as, indeed, Gray also was, 
since his Forms is based in part on his Isaiah. It is un- 
questionable that the greater part of the prophecies of Isaiah 
is in parallelism. This being true, if there is any scientific 
value in arguments based on style, an attempt must be made 
to determine why a minority of passages do not show that 
form. The very adoption of parallelism by the Prophet es- 
tablishes the fact that it had a purpose in his literary economy; 
the overwhelming preponderance of its use not only establishes 
this presumption in the mind of the investigator but must have 
established a similar expectation in the minds of his first au- 
ditors or readers. The failure at any point in composition 
to satisfy that expectation calls, and must have called, par- 
ticular attention to the point in question; and unless there was 
some overwhelming counter-satisfaction arising from the cause 
- the departure would have offended aesthetic sensibilities, and 
would have defeated the Prophet’s purpose. 

For that purpose was indubitably in the first place to per- 
suade his hearers of the truth of the message which he felt him- 
self called upon to deliver. In whatever sense inspiration is 
understood, the Prephet was appealing to his hearers through the 
medium of human speech, in a form which would best suit his 
purposes. These hearers were Semites; and even if in their 
pre-Palestinian history the Hebrews were physiologically more 
closely connected with other, Semitic or non-Semitic tribes, 
historically and linguistically and psychologically their kinship 
was with the desert Arabs. The one persistent tradition of 
prophetic inspiration, Hebrew and Arab alike, reverts to the 
desert. And the Beduin of the desert are sensitive above all to 
stylistic beauty, to the appeal of rhetoric. On the Arab’s 
lips is ever either a poem or a proverb; and the proverb is char- 
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acterized by form no less than is the poem. The proverb in 
its perfection has two characteristics: a balancing of form 
and a synonymity of terms; herein is contained the essence of 
parallelism. Parallelism is the characteristic form of the expres- 
sion of poetic justice, as among the Hebrews: “An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth;”’ ‘Atonement shall not be made on the 
earth for the blood that is shed on it, but by the blood of the one 
who sheds it.’”’ The truth of a statement is proved by the aptness 
of its form no less than by its appeal to logic, to thought symmetry. 
Indeed, this feeling for logic (or, at times, pseudo-logic) char- 
acterizes all the modes of Semitic expression. Semitic roots 
and word-forms show a logical regularity, a classification into 
formal categories such as characterize few, if any, other lan- 
guages: to consonants and vowels are assigned distinct purposes 
in the economy of speech; noun forms are cast in a limited 
number of molds; all verbs are reduced to a single conjugational 
series. And it is this very regularity of speech elements that 
necessarily links symmetry of thought with its formal express- 
sion. 


Parallelism is essentially literary architecture, and when 
Smith (Early Poetry, p. 8) says: “In reading a Hebrew 
poem I am often reminded of the Law, ‘If thou wilt make Me 
an altar of stones, thou shalt not build it of dressed stones,”’ 
it is rather his first thought of architecture than his subsequent 
attempt? to show the inaptness of the figure that betrays the 
effect of good parallelism upon the reader’s mind. The term 
“parallelism” itself suggests this essential characteristic; and 
when Professor Gray (Forms, pp. 57-59) uses groups of lines to 
illustrate diagramatically the elements of parallelism, he also 
reveals the structural nature of its appeal. 


It is impossible, then, to separate the logical from the aes- 
thetic aspect of parallelism: it is beauty in the service of reason, 
poetry in the service of justice. Parallelism as a form of poetic 
expression differs from other poetic forms in that it can never. 
* His metaphor “missles like the pebbles from the brook’’ is applicable 
rather to those isolated lines and phrases which, not in parallelism, represent 
the smaller percentage of the material of Hebrew poetry. 
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sacrifice meaning to the mere demands of outward form without 
ceasing to be parallelism. In fact, the more nearly perfect the 
parallelism the clearer is the meaning.? For even in prose usage 
words generally have more than one connotation; and in the 
figurative speech of poetry, in its imagery, the possibilities of 
ambiguity are much increased; but when, as in parallelism, two 
synonymous terms are used, there is almost always but a single 
thought factor common to the two, and it is this one which the 
mind is forced to accept, or at least to emphasize, as revealing 
the author’s intention. The parallelist may thus use rare words 
and striking figures to stimulate or irritate his hearers’ attention, 
at the same time that he insures clarity in his appeal to reason. 
Parallelism, then, satisfies the demands of beauty and truth, 
of aesthetics and logic, of esctasy and reason, of figurativeness 
and literalness, of form and meaning, of art and service; it 
reaches at once the heart and the mind. 

The demonstrated predominance of parallelism in a liter- 
ary production such as Isaiah, coupled with the establishment of 
a good and plausible reason for its use, makes an undeniable de- 
mand upon the scientific investigator that he subject the work 
to a rigid test from this standpoint. Obviously, no other explana- 
tion, however attractive it may seem for Hebrew poetical litera- 
ture in general or any of its subdivisions in particular, and no 
hypothetical history of the development of parallelism from 


2 It becomes necessary to emphasize this fact because of such criticisms 
as that of Ackerman (in Anglican Theological Review, March 1920, p. 331), 
who calls attention to the replacement of ecstasy by reflection in the case of 
the Prophets, and adds: “the predominance of thought over feeling would 
naturally result in overbalancing parallelistic uniformity.’’ At least as far 
as Isaiah is concerned this thesis does not hold; a purely parallelistic analysis 
of the text will throw suspicion on the same passages as does an analysis from 
the standpoint of thought clarity. Similar unwarranted implications are found 
in Smith’s statement (Early Poetry, p. 10): “their [the Hebrews’] earn- 
estness would appear less in a passion for beauty than in a sense of urgency 
and responsibility.’ This is a statement based on consideration of admittedly 
defective texts; and if a simple systematic emendation of a text emphasizing this 
“sense of urgency and responsibility’”’ brings with it also a restoration of its 
beauty of form, the a priori decision that the Hebrew did not possess the nec- 
essary sense of beauty cannot be held to vitiate the results of the experiment 
and restoration. 
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primitive imperfection to later perfection, or vice versa, can 
relieve the Biblical investigator of this special examination of 
the text. 

The importance of the parallelistic test was recognized 
by Gray, not only for Isaiah but likewise for Old Testament 
studies in general. He calls for ‘‘an unswerving loyalty to the 
demands of that other and more obvious form or characteristic 
of Hebrew poetry which is known as parallelism” (Forms, p. 240). 
“What is of importance is to...recognize the real distinction 
between what is parallelistic and what is not” (p. 47); “we 
shall still have to distinguish between parallelistic prose and 
prose that is not parallelistic,....or...between parallelistic 
and non-parallelistic poetry” (p. 48); ‘‘they [Gray’s own studies 
in Nahum, in 1898] remain for the most part unaffected [by 
his later studies] largely, I believe, because in the first instance 
I followed primarily the leading of parallelism, and parallelism 
is likely to remain a safer guide than metre.’’ These statements 
constitute a strong reaffirmation of his earlier expressed belief 
(Isaiah, p. ix) in the superior value of the parallelistic test. 

Unfortunately, however, despite this insistence, Gray was 
not able to treat his subject in the way he suggested. As was 
indicated above, a really scientific investigation of any subject 
of considerable magnitude cannot be prosecuted if the investi- 
gator is under the necessity of attempting at the same time a 
synthesis of the results of other partially finished experiments. 
Where the parallelistic test was difficult to make Gray did 
not make it, although it is just in the most difficult passages 
that the value of the test would have been most clearly proved 
or disproved. But more than that, having accepted a com- 
promise, Gray did not follow his own principles even where they 
might easily have been applied. 

And therefore, prefixed to his first statement quoted above 
(Forms, p. 239) are these words: ‘‘The best service. ..will be 
rendered, I believe...by those who combine with a study of 
metrics.....parallelism.’”’ Again: ‘“‘metre may at times re- 
enforce the guidance of parallelism, or act as a guide over places 
where parallelism will not carry us” (Forms, p. VII); and (Isaiah 
p. lxi): “But parallelism is not a constant phenomenon of 
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Hebrew poetry....in a poem which contains for the most part 
lines parallel in sense, the remainder of the poem in which paral- 
lelism is absent tends to fall into periods of the same length... 
This approximation to a similar length and rhythmical character 
in the periods of a poem is the best evidence that parallelism is 
not the only form of Hebrew poetry, but that it followed also 
certain rhythmical laws.’’ The danger to the scientific study 
of parallelism in this compromise adopted by Gray, I repeat, 
lies in this: that because of his initial announcement of de- 
votion to parallelism and because of the weight of his authority, 
students may conclude that all which can be done has been done 
in the way of parallelistic research. 

Before giving examples of Gray’s neglect of parallelism 
I desire to emphasize in what respects he clarified the investi- 
gation of the subject, both negatively and positively. On the 
one hand he showed the unscientific basis of some of Bishop 
Lowth’s ‘‘synthetic parallels,’ and on the other hand he showed 
that in the class of “incomplete parallels’’ there should be 
properly included some previously unrecognized types. The 
difference between these two classes may sometimes appear 
to be subtle, but it can nevertheless be defined; it rests upon the 
fundamental principle that parallelism lies in a repetition of 
some part of one and the same thought, whether the repetition 
be outwardly visible in at least one pair of synonyms (with or 
without parataxis of the remaining elements in the lines) or 
whether, being unmarked by the presence of any synonyms it 
may be proved by the reformulation of the two lines as a single, 
simple, prose proposition. Even when two lines apparently 
state two separate facts, the implication of each line may be the 
same: there may be the parallelism of two halves of one whole, 
or there may be the apposition of a part with the whole; in 
these cases, to be included properly in parallelism, it must be 
clear that each statement of a particular, each statement of 
a “‘half,’’ would imply the other half, or the general, were these 
not actually expressed. Thus, Gray (Forms, p. 57) gave as 
an example: 

My hands stretched out the heavens, 
And all their hosts commanded. 
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If this were an account of the historical sequence in which 
God is described as carrying on His activities, it would be possible 
to interpret these two lines as expressing two separate thoughts 
and, of course, they would then not be parallels. But, as 
Gray pointed out, each line means simply this: ‘I am the creator 
of the universe’”’; and the proof of this interpretation, he might 
have added, lies in other similar passages in which four or more 
lines occur each mentioning some specific example of God’s 
creatures or of His creative activity; surely the two lines quoted 
above, by contrast with such passages are not to be taken 
as doubting His creation of the additional creatures mentioned 
in the four line stanza! No, the mention of one implies all the 
rest; the mention of two or more in successive lines is merely 
the parallelistic form of expression for which logically one line 
or any number of lines might be substituted without changing 
the one essential, underlying thought: God is the creator of 
everything. 

To illustrate Gray’s proper understanding of the class 
of incomplete parallels, ‘‘distichs in which each line has but one 
parallel term and two terms non-parallel,’’ a few cases will be 
repeated here (cf. Forms pp. 78, 94, particularly p. 79): 


Now shall it be said of Jacob— 
And of Israel, what hath God wrought? 


This is an extreme case; but the division (Gray stated) is 
necessary, because if we divide thus: 


Now shall it be said of Jacob and Israel, 
What hath God wrought? 


the natural suggestion would be “that Jacob and Israel are 
different entities’; and Gray might have added that the 
immediately preceding couplet proves, if any proof is needed, 
that parallelism is intended: 


Surely there is no enchantment against Jacob, 
Neither is there any divination against Israel. 
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Again (p. 80): 


(They sacrifice upon the tops of the mountains, 
And burn incense upon the hills,) 
Under oak and poplars, 
And terebinth; for good is the shade thereof. 


This is another extreme case; but in his arrangement of the words 
Gray would have filled out the thought thus: 


Under (shady) oaks and poplars, 
Under shady terebinths. 


It does not alter the thought any that for the adjective ‘‘shady”’ 
the Hebrew substitutes the clause ‘‘for they are shady”; this is 
here a mere matter of rhetoric, not of essential meaning; there 
is no real cause implied in the use of the word ‘“‘for’’; indeed, the 
Hebrew °5, is in general, not nearly so strong a causal conjunction 
as the English “‘for’’; the English version itself sometimes, e. g., 
in Num. 23.23, translates it “‘surely.’’ 

Another example of incomplete parallelism cited by Gray 
(p. 79) is Gen. 49.9: 


He stooped down, he couched as a lion, 
And as a lioness: who shall rouse him up? 


Here, if we place ‘‘as a lion and a lioness’’3 in one line it would 
suggest a comparison with two different beasts, whereas the paral- 
lelism really expresses comparison with the lion-class, which it 
_denotes by the use of two synonymous terms.”’ The thought in 
second line, I might state is as follows: 


And as a lioness he cannot be roused up. 


Gray reasoned soundly here; he followed the principle that 
the one absolute essential of parallelism is thought repetition, 
with or without syntactic identity; and that, when preceded and 
followed by other couplets of undoubted parallelism, such lines 
must be regarded as parallelistic in the author’s intention. 

3 Similarly of the phrase ‘“‘as an oak anda terebinth’”’ in Is. 5.13 Gray 
properly said (Isaiah, p. 111), ‘“‘the combination of these two terms is curi- 


ous’’; but since he regarded this phrase and the remainder of the verse as of 
late origin, he did not discuss it in detail. 
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But to turn now to a different aspect of Gray’s thesis. 
Apparently, in his own mind he added another required factor 
in parallelism, that of compensation (in incomplete parallelism) 
by means of line length. In commenting on Bishop Lowth’s 
“synthetic parallelism” Gray (Forms, p. 51) called attention 
to that writer’s treatment of Psalm 2.6, which is here empha- 
sized because Gray himself calls it ‘‘a really test case’: 


I also have anointed my king on Sion, 
The mountain of my sanctity.4 


Bishop Lowth had stated that the thought expressed here 
was this: 


I also have anointed my king, 
(I have anointed him) in Sion, the mountain of my 
sanctity; 


and against this Gray justly protested that Bishop Lowth 
had supplied the ‘fone and only point of resemblance (i. e., I 
have anointed) that exists between the two lines.’”’ But had 
Bishop Lowth divided and explained the lines thus: 


I also have anointed my king on Zion, 
(I have anointed him on) the mountain of my sanctity, 


as the thought division requires, there would have been evident 
a clear case of parallelism by means of single term synonymous 
repetition: ‘‘Zion’”’ and “‘mountain of my sanctity.’’> Similar 
parallelisms between various appelatives of Jerusalem occur 
repeatedly in Isaiah, e. g., 


And they shall worship the Lord on the Holy Mount, 
In Jerusalem (27.13). 


To the place of the name of the Lord of Hosts, 
Mount Zion (28.7). 


4 Ina foot-note Gray stated that ‘‘the verse is so divided by Lowth”’; 
as a matter of fact Lowth did not so divide it, but he printed it as one solid 
line; cf. the Hebrew and Latin in the edition of 1770. The matter is of no 
importance, except in that it may confuse the reader in regard to the argument. 

5 Or, ‘“‘my holy mountain,” ‘wp 17. Cf. the same phrases in parallelism 
in Joel 2.1. 
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Toward the Mount of the daughter of Zion, 
The hill of Jerusalem (10.32). 


But Gray demanded that Ps. 2.6 should be divided thus: 


I also have anointed my king, 
On Sion, the mountain of my holiness; 


just as in Is. 27.13 (Isaiah, p. 408) he had divided, against the 
parallelism and thought division: ; 


And worship Yahweh 
In the holy mountain in Jerusalem; 


although in Is. in 10.32 he divided as indicated above, making 
“Mount of the daughter of Zion,’ and ‘Hill of Jerusalem”’ 
properly parallels (Isaiah, p. 206); and he similarly divided 
properly (Forms, p. 167) Psalm 48.2: 


Great is Yahweh, 
And highly to be praised, 
In the city of our God, 
The mountain of his holiness. 


An examination of the Hebrew text in these cases shows that 
Gray’s variety in his treatment of the same thought material 
was due to the influence of theories of quantity and rhythm, 
and this compromise becomes clear in another example (Forms, 
p. 180). There the argument is concerned with the rhythm 
of Isaiah 14.4 et seg., and Gray pointed out a number of 
cases of inverted gind (i. e., with the longer portion of the line 
before instead of after the caesura) which violate the ‘‘dominant”’ 
form (in this case it was for him the gina) of the setting in which 
they occur. One of these is 14.8: 


by noon aby xb nase mp 
Since thou hast lain down the feller cometh not up against us. 


Prof. Gray asks concerning this: “Are not the contrasted 
verbs [i. e., the antonyms ‘lie down’ and ‘go up’] to be closely 
associated, my’ sufficiently completing the sentence for the 
moment and then being reinforced by the nominative sentence 
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which follows, but which was intended to be pronounced after 
a pause? If this view be correct we may translate, not as above, 
but— 


Since thou hast lain down, there cometh not up 
The feller against us.”’ 


This was, in fact, the division adopted by Gray in his [sazah; 
he distinctly did not follow the demands of the ‘dominant”’ 
parallelism here, but violated the essentials of parallelism for 
the sake of the “dominant” 3:2 rhythm; there is absolutely no 
logical justification for joining “lain down” and “cometh up” 
in one thought period, and separating a predicate from its subject. 
If parallelism is “dominant” in Hebrew poetry in general and 
also in this poem in particular (as it is), does not “dominance” 
suggest at least that parallelism as well as gind was most prob- 
ably present in the original form of this prophecy? 

These two cases (Ps. 2.6 and Is. 14.8) are examples of the 
sacrifice of parallelism, one to avoid unequal line length (where 
the so-called gina, then, was not desired), the other to produce 
it (where the gind@ was desired). But it is particularly in the 
case of lines with a somewhat greater degree of inequality and 
which when kept undivided would produce tristichs of various 
forms rather than distichs or quatrastichs, that Gray showed 
this domination by other considerations than those of parallel- 
ism. Thus Is. 1.5cd reads: 


The whole head is sick, 
And the whole heart diseased, 
From sole of foot to head no soundness (is) in him; 


here ‘‘from sole of foot to head” is a thought parallel to ‘‘whole 
head’’’ and to “‘whole heart’; ‘‘no soundness” is a thought paral- 
lel to “‘sick’’ and “‘diseased’’—i. e., there is here an example of 
that same type of partitive apposition that Gray properlv defined 
elsewhere. But he divided here thus: 


6 “Head,” ws, is here evidently a mere slip for “body,” wa; the weak 
repetition of ‘‘head”’ in lines 1 and 3a in itself makes this emendation probable. 
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The whole head is sick, 
And the whole heart diseased, 

From the sole of the foot to the very head 
No soundness is in him. 


So throughout his Isaiah he regularly treated other such 
thought-tristichs as quantitative quatrastichs, making two lines 
where the thought is clearly inseparable, as in 1.7: 


Your tilled land before you, 
a Aliens are devouring it; 


and 1.8: 


And the daughter of Sion is left 
Like a booth in a vineyard. 


Indeed, on p. 55 of his Forms Gray formulated clearly his 
quantitative substitution for the qualitative test: 

“Where the breaks occur [i. e., breaks in the long, uninter- 
rupted flow of narration, such as are found in prose as distinct 
from poetry] with as much regularity as when the successive 
clauses are parallel to one another, we may, even though paral- 
lelisms of terms or thought between clauses are absent, term the 
style parallelistic, as preserving one of the necessary consequences 
of actual parallelism.” : 

But this in reality is as much an abuse in the use of terms as 
Bishop Lowth’s ‘‘synthetic parallelism’? against which Gray 
justly protested. It admits into parallelism what dispenses 
with the one absolutely necessary characteristic of parallelism, 
a repetition of at least one part of a thought. 

To the extent that Gray was herein actuated by aesthetic 
considerations, his motive is not to be criticized; in what 
is undeniably poetic in its conception and treatment, principles 
of aesthetics are to be sought. But what constituted an aesthetic 
appeal to the Semite must be sought within Semitic literature 
and not in other literatures. An arrangement of parallel lines 
of unequal length may itself have had an aesthetic appeal; 
indeed, the gin@ is frequently treated by Gray as a distich 
of two unequal stichoi; and the use of parallelistic tris- 
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tichs with the third line long may, together with other deviations 
from quantitative regularity, have afforded within the unity of 
a parallelistic design that very variety which in itself is a source 
of aesthetic satisfaction. 


If analogies in literatures are valid, then it is Arabic rhymed 
prose which should be studied’ for an understanding of the aes- 
thetic appeal of Hebrew parallelism, since Arabic rhymed prose 
is itself a development out of primitive parallelism. Some as- 
pects of its aesthetic appeal are mentioned in the Husn at-Tawassul 
of Mahmiid ibn Salman al-Halabi, quoted in Kalkashandi’s 
Subh al-A‘sha (Cairo, 1913, pp. 277 et seqg.); a brief summary 
follows: 


In the distich the two lines may be of equal length. 
Or the second may be a little longer than the first (e. g., 
eight and nine words? respectively), but if it is considerably 
longer, aesthetic dissatisfaction results, because the ear must 
wait too long for the rhyme which it has been Jed to expect. 
If the second stichos is shorter than the first, the author of 
Al-Mathal as-Sa@’ir holds it to be very faulty, because the 
hearing will have been led by the first stichos to expect a 
certain length in the second and will be dissatisfied by its 
abbreviation, like a man who has a certain goal in view but 
stumbles before he reaches it; but Abii Hilal al-‘Askari finds 


7 For illustrating certain other aspects of parallelism Gray used the 
Arabic saj‘ to good effect. 


8 Length in the foregoing analysis is expressed in terms of the number of 
words in the stichos, not by the number of syllables or accents; this word- 
measure corresponds closely to Azariah de Rossi’s py, ‘‘thing”’ (or perhaps 
better ‘‘idea’’), as the measure in Hebrew poetry. A careful examination, 
however, of some of the examples quoted in the Arabic text shows that word- 
counting, also, is not satisfactory in all cases; an exceptiona! line consisting 
entirely of short words is reckoned a shorter line than one consisting of a smail- 
er number of normal, longer, words. Indeed, probably no system of exact 
measurement is applicable, because, unless a long line is subdivided into a 
number of smaller units, all of these units identical in quantity (as is 
the case in real metrical poetry), the ear, particularly when as in parallelism 
the attention is directed principally to the thought content, loses count of 
syllables, and length is perceived only as an impressionistic approximation. 
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this beautiful, supporting his preference by citing the fre- 
quency with which it occurs in Muhammad’s sentences. 

When more than two stichoi are used, they may all 
be equal. Or the first may be short, and the second and 
third equal. Or the first and second may be equal, and the 
third longer. Or the second may be longer than the first 
and the third longer than the second, in which case, however, 
the difference in length of the third over the second and first 
should be greater than the difference between the second and 
first; examples of proper proportions are given as 4:4:10 
and 8:9:10. 


There is no intention here of urging that the specific def- 
initions or proportions of the Arabic saj‘ as enumerated above 
be applied to Hebrew parallelism; it is desired merely to indicate 
that parallelism did not necessarily to the Semitic ear invar- 
iably mean equality in the length of parallel lines, and that the 
investigator of parallelism should pursue his investigations un- 
disturbed by such questions of length; probably a classification 
of forms made on the basis of parallelism will show that these 
forms fall into groups characterized by varying, aesthetically 
satisfying, proportions, and that the accepted gind was not the 
only satisfactory variation from exact equality in line length. 
The passage quoted above from Isaiah (1.5, 6), if read as a tris- 
tich, shows the proportions 3:3:7 or (if the makkeph-hyphen of the 
Masoretic pointing is regarded) 2:2:4, which might be compared 
with the 4:4:10 given as an example of acceptable saj‘; in 
Gray’s own schemes of graphic representation (Forms, p. 54 et 
seg.) this would become 


or 


which, as a design, is surely aesthetically satisfactory, or at least 
might well have been satisfactory to the Hebrew. 
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The question of tristichs as against distichs or four line 
stanzas, and the attempt to determine what produced aesthetic 
satisfaction, may in a way appear to be merely an academic 
question; but it becomes essential to Biblical criticism when a 
passage is deemed defective because of its supposed formlessness, 
or when a simple emendation would yield a logically consistent 
tristich of this form as against a more radical correction neces- 
‘sary to restore equal line length. 

Some of the foregoing remarks concerning Gray’s treat- 
ment of parallelism apply also to that of Smith, whose 
advocacy of parallelism is repeated several times in his Early 
Poetry, mentioned above. Thus: 

“In Hebrew poetry the clauses or sentences which are uni- 
versally,or almost universally, coincident with rhythmic lines... 
stand in couplets or less frequently in triplets, parallel in meaning 
to each other. In other words, the balance of music in the lines 
is wedded to—I think that it is controlled and modified by— 
a balance of thought and meaning”’ (p. 13). 

Before this he had stated (p. 12): ‘I venture to think that 
such [i. e., the metric] irregularities are capable of other explana- 
tions, and their first and principal cause appears to me to lie 
in the dominant characteristic of Hebrew poetry—the parallelism 
of its lines.” ‘Keeping in mind that the cardinal factor in 
Hebrew verse is its parallelism, we divide the lines accordingly”’ 
(p. 51; cfp. 84). 

Despite such insistence on parallelism, however, Smith in 
many places betrays clearly that he was influenced by other con- 
siderations, and did not use the parallelistic test with that 
scientific objectivity that his own statement of its dominance 
demands. It is astonishing to read this judgment expressed on 
p. 19: “The zeal, manifest in many reconstructions of Hebrew 
verse, to reduce lines to strict metre and the parallelism to ab- 
solute symmetry, seems to me, to be unscientific. I cannot follow 
the Symmetrians.’”’ Far from being unscientific, it is the only 
procedure that is scientific. Smith bases his objection on 
“what we do know about Semitic and other poetries’’ 
and “what we do not yet know.’ But it is the method 
of science to find out about “‘what we do not yet know”’ by means 
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of experimentation, and not to arrive at conclusions by means of 
impressions. 

Notice more in detail Smith’s argument. He explains 
why no metrical test for Hebrew poetry is sufficient and offers 
parallelism as the main, more potent, motive in that poetry. 
But, he adds, there are additional reasons for metrical irregularities, 
and he introduces the analogy of symmetrophobia among Oriental 
workmen. The comparison of Hebrew poetry and prophecy 
to the handwork of an ignorant, superstitious Oriental workman 
is a begging of the question; and Smith, as a matter of fact, 
seems to recognize this, for he qualifies his remarks as to the ac- 
tual expression of symmetrophobia in art thus: “‘if it knows no 
better [symmetrophobia] will express itself in arbitrary and even 
violent disturbance of the style or pattern.”’ It is necessary, then, 
to show that the Hebrew poet “knew no better’ than to yield 
to some superstition; but there is no other trace anywhere in Sem- 
itic literature of the operation of symmetrophobia. Smith 
next turns to the analogy of the redundant syllables and the 
broken lines in the later blank verse of Shakespeare, or rather, 
to the more “‘blundering attempts’’ of Shakespeare’s predecessors 
in English poetry; it is not clear whether Smith would find 
the ultimate origin of these also in symmetrophobia, or not; 
but this much is clear: he has been arguing about purely metrical 
irregularities in Hebrew poetry. He next cites as analogies 
“similar” irregularities in modern Arabic poetry, quoting Snouck 
Hurgronje to the effect that the singing women of Mekka do not 
“exactly treat rhyme with respect, while they often push metre 
aside and employ the easier form of rhymed prose.’”’ But notice 
the implication: that in song? the necessities of the dominant mo- 
tive, music, may cause liberties to be taken with rhyme or metre; 
and secondly, that even then one of the other two recognized liter- 
ary forms, metrical poetry, or rhymed prose, is present in addition 
to the music. This might furnish an analogy for the replacement 
of metrics in Hebrew by some other dominant motive, e. g., by 
parallelism; but it by no means furnishes even an analogy for a 
purposeless departure from the dominant motive; indeed the 

9 The same thing is true of his reference to Dr. Dalman’s collection of 
Arab songs. 
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argument would at first glance seem to have been intended only 
as against metrics by Smith himself: ‘‘to all these considera- 
tions, then, due weight must be given before we can have assurance 
in emending the text. of the Old Testament on metrical grounds 
alone”’ (p. 19). 

Without further consideration, however, Smith has applied 
the results of his argument (or rather, analogies) concerning 
quantitative metre to qualitative parallelism, in the words 
cited above with reference to absolute symmetry. Possibly 
it is true that in objecting to the “‘absolute symmetry”’ of paral- 
lelism, Smith meant absolutely regular quantitative parallelism 
and desired to provide for the recognition of such variations as 
the long line which he found in climactic parallelistic couplets 
and triplets;'° but it is to be feared that this interpretation 
was not intended by him, for in the body of his treatise, despite 
his avowals of devotion to parallelism, he has neglected it not 
only as a check on emendation, but as a criterion for the line 
division. The following example (p. 50) contradicts all that is 
fundamental in parallelism, since it equates ‘‘thy dwelling shall 
be” and “of heaven above’’: 


Lo (far) from earth’s fats 
Thy dwelling shall be; 

And (far) from the dew 
Of the heaven above. 


The Hebrew here, translated in parallelism, is this: 


Behold, from the fatnesses of the earth shall be thy dwell- 
ing, 
And from the dew of heaven on high; 
in the second line there is to be repeated in thought ‘‘shall be 
thy dwelling.” In transliteration this is: 
Hinné mishmanné ha-areg yihyé modshabhéekha 
U-mittal hash-shimayim me-‘al; 
and this might be compared with the saj‘ example, ‘with second 
line short,” quoted by Kalkashandi: 
10 P, 20; here Prof. Smith is on firm scientific ground; he classifies a num- 


ber of cases having a raison d’étre self-explanatory, and reenforcing, not 
violating, the dominant motive. 
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Rahima-llahu man qéla khairan fa-ghanim 

Au sakata fa-salim, 
in which again the first half of line 1 must be supplied in thought 
with line 2. But like Gray, Smith apparently objects to the 
long line, and violates Semitic parallelism to produce metrical 
English verse.! Many other examples might be quoted. 

Likewise in the case of emendations, he disregards parallel- 

ism, and offers, for instance, this version of Judges 5.8: 


Sacrifice ceased (?) 

Barley-bread failed. (?) 

Was shield seen or lance, 

In the forty thousands of Israel? 


But the Hebrew text in the second line offers as an equal 
possibility, “fighting [or ‘fighters’] at the gates failed,’’ which 
surely is logically more fitting with ‘“‘shield and lance were not 
seen” in the next line, as well as with the sequel in verse 11c, 
which declares that after Deborah arose, then ‘‘God’s folk 
and his warriors came down to the gates again” (the concept 
“fighting at the gates”’ is shown by Is. 28.7 to be a good Hebrew 
one). And if in line 1 the Masoretic reading ‘‘they chose new 
gods’’ can be made to yield “‘sacrifice ceased”’ it might without 
any more difficulty be made to yield a reading better suited psy- 
chologically to parallel ‘‘sword,” ‘“‘shield,’’ and ‘‘war.” 

But in any case, from texts admittedly in an unsatisfactory 
condition it is not logical to draw any such definite conclusion 
as that contained in the latter part of the following statement 
(p. 84): 

“First we see plainly that parallelism was already in that 
early age the prevailing and dominant feature of Hebrew verse, 
but it is of the more free kind, as in other early and strong poems, 
and less artificial than it became in the later verse.’’ Objection 
must be xaised to the implication that “‘less free’’ parallelism is 
“artificial” and ‘‘late.”” The oldest piece of Hebrew poetry is 
admittedly the ‘‘Song of Lamech,’”’ Gen. 4.23 e¢ seg. It is 

1 His third line, ‘‘and (far) from the dew’’, is in Hebrew only amit-tal, 


as against hash-shadmayim me-‘al for his fourth line; moreover, he thus 
divides a noun in the construct from the noun governing it. 
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a series of six lines, forming three as regular parallelistic couplets 
as could be produced; and if any conclusion could be drawn 
from this it would be the reverse, that regularity was primitive, 
and irregularity was late. Or, if it could be shown that some 
of the oldest pieces were the most irregular, this might be as- 
cribed a priori to the vicissitudes of transmission. But a his- 
tory of the development of Hebrew poetry can come only after 
the texts have been fixed; it cannot be written from uncertain 
texts, and then used as an argument against attempts to restore 
them, where restoration is necessary, on the basis of what consti- 
tutes their dominant characteristic. And it is quite possible 
that when that history can be written, it will be found to dupli- 
cate in a way the history of the development of forms in other 
intellectual fields, namely, a development from simplicity to 
greater and greater elaboration and complexity, and then either, 
on the one hand, by a process of selection back to a stage of sim- 
plicity, or, on the other hand, by a process of dissolution, to some 
entirely different form. For parallelism we might suppose a 
history beginning with absolutely simple synonymous repetition 
in fully expressed propositions; introducing then the stichos 
in which a member is left to be understood; next, the many 
intricate combinations of alternate parallelism, unequal lines, 
and the many varieties of suspensive parallelism (parallelism in 
which one part of a proposition is doubled before its conclusion 
is expressed and similarly doubled)—all still preserving, within 
complicated patterns, the essential of parallelism, i. e., the 
repetition of a single thought; nevertheless, the second and third 
stages might have led to familiarity with the incomplete line, 
and, under the influence of other factors gradually becoming 
dominant, to the final abandonment of parallelism. But even 
if this be true, if it could be shown that in the Psalms, for in- 
stance, or in Job, or even in Jeremiah, parallelism had ceased 
to be the dominant form of poetic expression, this would not 
warrant the conclusion that the same is true of any other author— 
Isaiah, for instance. Every individual book, and more, every - 
individual poem or prophecy, must, as has been indicated above, 
be treated as a separate problem, without any prejudgments. If 
in any poem or prophecy parallelism is found to be the dominant 
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motive, and emendation is found to be necessary anywhere in 
the composition, textual emendation ceases to be scientific if 
it does not rigidly apply the parallelistic analysis to its every 
portion, and emend on the basis of that analysis; the results must 
then speak for themselves, namely, the internal coherence, the 
logical and aesthetic unity and harmony, of the resultant pro- 
duct; if these are evident, the experiment must be considered 
successful until something better takes its place; but final 
judgment cannot be given until the obvious experiment has been 
made. The fundamental conclusion as to parallelism reached 
by Gray and Smith, and not their violation of it in practice, 
should be the impetus to further investigations into the forms 
of Biblical literature. 





STUDIES IN HEBREW ROOTS AND THEIR 
ETYMOLOGY 


By JOSEPH REIDER, Dropsie College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
7p and Wp 


EBREW LEXICA are quite uncertain about these roots: 
an Assyrian Kadddu is quoted under 7p in order to 
explain the passages where this root apparently means “to 
bow down’’, while under 77), besides the ordinary meaning 
“be cold’’, also another, ‘‘tear down”’, is offered to explain, as 
it were, the difficult passage 1p 1ppn in Is. 22,5. To support 
the latter the talmudic 1p7p ‘‘tear down”’ is often adduced, des- 
pite the fact that the talmudic use of this word is already based 
on an erroneous conception of the biblical passage.2 If we 
add, furthermore, that this rendering is far from satisfying the 
context,3 it becomes evident that another etymon must be sought 
for the right interpretation of this passage. 
And indeed a parallel quadriliteral form occurs also in other 


Semitic languages: Arab. 15° (reduplicated 5) signifies “‘to 
coo’’ (of a pigeon), ‘“‘to grumble’”’ (of a camel), ‘‘to complain” 
(of a man), ‘‘to reverberate’’ (of a thunder); likewise Syr. 


t Comp. Brown-Driver-Briggs, Gesenius-Buhls, Konig, and others, 
sub verbo. 

2 This misconception was due to the familiar vp ‘‘ wall” and the construc- 
tion of 1p1p as its denominative, hence ‘“‘battering or tearing down a wall”. 

3 For 1p1pd, apparently a predicate, lacks the required subject. The 
translation of the English version ‘‘breaking down of the walls and crying 
to the mountain” seems to assume a substantive 1P7P or something similar 


to it, in apposition with m2129 mDIay ADIND. But besides the disagreement 
with our vocalization the assumed form is quite unusual and difficult. 

4 Comp. Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, p. 2500, col. 2, also Dozy, Sup- 
plément aux Dictionnaires Arabes, II, 335, col. 2. 
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“p7p,5 and neo-Hebr. 1p7p.6 Applied to our passage it yields 
excellent sense: 77 58 yw ap apapa “Kir rumbles and shouts 
to the mountain’’,’ an interpretation reflected also in the Talmud. ® 
This rendering has the advantage over the construction of Cheyne 
and others? (‘‘Kir undermineth and Shoa is at the mount”’) 
in that it establishes a parallelism between 1p7p9 and yw, in 
addition to the paronomastic and assonant effect, of which Isaiah 
is naturally fond. 

Side by side with Tp ‘‘bow down”’ I would like to suggest 


a new Hebrew root Tp corresponding to Arab. +3,%° Syr. 7p, 


Ss Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, col. 3762 f. 

6 Levy, Neuhebraisches und Chaldaisches Worterbuch, IV, 391: 

7 Both Rashi and Kimhi render yw by nyw dip, thus anticipating W. J. 
Gerber (Die hebrdischen Verba denominativa, p. 33) who considers yw a de- 
nominative of MY. The infinitive absolute instead of the finite verb is 


due to excited speech, comp. Gesenius-Kautzsch § 113y (2d English edition, 
p. 345). 

8b. Taan. 29a: yw ap 7prpd roxw mm by niprpow nouns jeby aprpa 
am bx. Levy in a parenthesis (ibid., col. 2) supports this interpretation 
of 1pipp, but construes 1p as a derivative therefrom, rendering thus: ‘the 
enemy makes noise= 7p’. As to b. Ned. 5la 4ox7 "pypai, it should 


probably be emended to pypai and rendered “‘loquacity’”’ (Jastrow’s 
“croaking’’ is a guess based no doubt on the comment of the "7: 7o8 Nonw 
nnn) Nprpy. 

9 Notably Graetz, Stade-Siegfried, and Winckler, all of whom construe 
“P and Yi’ as two tribes: 1p being similar to 1p = KGr in the following sentence 


while yw, as in Ez. 23, 23, corresponds to Su, abbreviated from Sutu, comp. 
Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies, p. 235 f.; Schrader, Keilinschriften und das 
Alte Testaments pp. 22 and 273; Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen, 
II, 253 ff: If yw could indeed be proved to be the name of a tribe, then it 
might be maintained that a verb Y1¥ accompanying it had been lost through 
haplographhy. In support of this supposition might be quoted the double 
TArAavavrat of the Septuagint, which apparently derived yw from nyv in the 
sense of 7); the redundant dd piKpod éws weyadou is no doubt a later inser- 
tion and must be considered a gloss.—In justice to Luzzatto it should be 
stated that not only was he one of the first to suggest this plausible interpreta- 
tion in his Sefer Veshaya (Padua 1855-67) ad loc., but that he also guessed the 
meaning ‘‘shout’’ for pnp, in both of which he is followed by the American 
Jewish version. : 

ro Lane, J. c., p. 2489, col. 3. 

™ Payne Smith, /. c., col. 3483. 
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talmudic 7p,” and signifying ‘‘cut lengthwise, dilacerate’’. 
This root undoubtedly underlies Num. 24, 17 an onxp yno) 
nv 12 52 “p7p1, where 1p7p): should be emended to TPA} 


“And he shall smite through the clans“ of Moab, and wound 
severely all the sons of Sheth’’. The slight emendation of 1 
to Trights the difficult passage and yields a felicitous parallelism." 
This rendering is supported by the Septuagint mpovoyeboe, 
Symmachus é£epevvyoe, for which Schleusner” suggests é£epy- 
aoe, Vulgate vastabit, Peshitta taywn, and Saadya drbm. 
As a matter of fact modern commentators generally adopt this 
emendation, only pointing 1p7p) by analogy with Jer. 48,45 
PXv om 7p7p axw nmxp Sonm. However, here too, as was 
already suggested by Levy,?* we might very well read tpqp as 


a parallel to asm: ‘‘and consumed the clan of Moab and devas- 
tated the children of Shaon’’.79 This translation may even be 
said to be supported by Theodotion’s xai énpebyynoev viols Daw, 
which Schleusner** emends to é&npnuwoev. 


1 Editions generally have 7p. 
13 Pilp. of 4p corresponding to the intensive Pi‘el, asso often in the Talmud. 
% TND=4s5 “detachment, party of soldiers’’, parallel to 12, and the 


only translation yielding a satisfactory sense, comp. Yahuda in Z. A., 
XVI, 271. ; 

5 nw being the name of a tribe in parallel toss, perhaps the Suti mention- 
ed above, or, as Meyer (Die Israeliten und thre Nachbarstimme, p. 219) sug- 
gests, a Moabite tribe. This construction is preferable to and also more 
probable than the assumed NY = Nw “devastation” or NNY “pride’’. 


16 Which is demanded particularly in the face of 18 and wwwx, 477 
and op, ano and nv, 


1% Novus Thesaurus philologico-criticus, sive Lexicon in LXX...Veteris 
Testamenti 1, 805, col. 2f. 
18 Worterbuch, IV, 248. Levy here derives 1p7pP from 7p “‘to cut”, 


in the same way as rp is derived from pxp, suggesting at the same time 1)7p) 
for 1p7P) iu the Jeremiah passage. But in the latter passage a difficulty would 


still remain with reference to the gender of 1p1p1, which, like boxm, ought to 
be in the feminine. 

x9 It is not difficult to see that Sheth in Numbers and Shaon here refer 
to the same tribe, one of the names being corrupt. 

20 Lexicon, l.c. 
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WW 


Bible dictionaries generally register two species of 7): 
one signifying ‘‘to flow’, from which 77) “‘stream’’ is derived, 


and another meanin’g ‘‘to shine’”’, which gives rise to 797) “‘light’’ 


These etymologies, so plain in themselves, have been adopted 
by exegetes of all shades and opinions and are hardly questioned 
at all. However, after a close inspection and investigation of 
the biblical passages in which this verb occurs, we find that the 
sense resulting from the current interpretation is far from satis- 
factory. Thus in Jer. 31,12: aw Ss Wan Ys DMA Wh WD 
mm, the translation ‘flow together unto the goodness of the 
Lord’’, besides being anything but smooth, is hardly a fit 
parallel to the preceding ‘‘sing in the height of Zion’’. The 
prophet’s diction, as is well known, is replete with parallels 
which, as the case may be, either heighten or keep on the same 
level the effect of the first phrase, the former, heightening or 
intensification, being in preponderance." Accordingly, we should 
expect something like ‘rejoice’? for mn. The same holds 
true of Is. 60, 65: aa> ant amp) naAN Nan is, where “‘light- 
ened”’ is hardly in close agreement with “tremble and be enlarged.” 
Here, likewise, we feel that only a verb such as “‘rejoice”’, and 
no other would do justice to the context. Finally, Is. 34, 6: 
ver ds orp1 TAN yds waT should be included here: “‘lightened’’ 
is naturally said of the face, so that 07°) 1790 would be re- 
quired, while 1779N in itself seems to imply an emotion of the 
whole body. 

Now, in consulting the Arabic lexicon where alone we find 
“m1 in the sense of “flow’’ (the other Semitic languages know 


only of 77) ‘“‘shine”’), we perceive that J# really means ‘‘to 
flow abundantly or with force’’, and, what is even more important, 
that it is said not only of a river but also of blood coursing.through 
the body without stopping.?? Consequently, 77] may imply 
“be excited, overflow with emotion” or “rejoice exceedingly, 


2x Comp. Rothstein, Grundztige des hebr. Rhythmus, p. 51f. 

22 Lane, Lexicon, p. 2857, col. 3f., where the following meanings are quoted 
from native grammarians and lexicographers: “it (blood) flowed with force’’; 
“it (blood) flowed like a river”; “it (a vein) flowed and would not stop”’. 
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exult”. This is not without an analogy in the Indo-European 
languages: Lat. exsuliare, which originally meant ‘‘to spring 
vigorously, leap or jump up”, came to mean also ‘“‘to exult, 
rejoice exceedingly”; and likewise Greek éflornt, originally 
“put out of place, retire, flee’’, came to signify also ‘overcome 
with emotion, be in ecstasy’’.3 


Applying this interpretation to the passages in question, we 
might translate in Jer.: ““And they shall come and sing in the 
height of Zion, and shall rejoice (or overflow with emotion) at 
the goodness of the Lord”. This is, furthermore, supported by 
such a literal translator as Aquila, who renders kal éxoTyoovt a4 
and the Targum wa. jpn. In Is. 60,5 translate: “and 
thou shalt be overcome with emotion and thine heart shall tremble 
and be enlarged”. Here we have the testimony of Theodotion 
(the other Greek versions not being extant) who renders kal xapq- 
on.?> In Ps. 34,6 we may likewise render “they looked unto him 
and rejoiced”, which is certainly more vivid than “‘lightened”’. 
As to Is. 2, 2=Mi. 4,1: on b> yds nnn, we ought likewise 
to render ‘flow abundantly or precipitously’’®, and not merely 
“flow” or ‘“‘stream’”’, the only difference being that here the 
motion is external instead of internal. 


There is therefore only one verb 17), “to flow abundantly”, 
which, like its Arabic prototype, may either be subjective, re- 
ferring to the blood within the body and thus designating great 


2; A further analogy is furnished by the Hebr. 12ynn “be excited, angry” 
(comp. also 773Y ‘‘excitement, anger’’), derived from 7ay “pass, flow, over- 


flow”. That even the gal itself may have the intensive meaning is proved 
by such a passage as 1aynd 7ay in Prov. 26, 17. Comp. also Fraenkel, in 
Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, \11, 65 f., whoconstrues may as a metaphor, especially 
since it does not occur in prose. Comp. also Arab. ; ele “tears” from Re 


“pass”. 

24 Field, Hexapla, Auctarium ad loc. In the body of the book the same 
reading is credited to some copies of the Septuagint. That Aquila did not 
read 177M, aS some commentators maintain, will become evident from a 
perusal of my Prolegomena to a Greek-Hebrew and Hebrew-Greek Index to 
Aquila, Philadelphia, 1916 

2; Preserved also in the Syrohexapla: yp ann. 

7 Septuagint kal omevoovot. 
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emotion, or objective, referring to the swift and precipitate 
flowing of the river. 


MDW. 


The Hebr. maw is generally compared with Arab. 4, Syr. 
NDw, and accordingly rendered ‘“‘sweep bare’. But this desig- 
nation hardly agrees with the context in which this word occurs. 
It is enough to point out Is. 13, 2: vrixy neyrag by, where 
“bare mountain’’”” is hardly satisfactory and where we might 
expect something like ‘“‘prominent”’ or “‘lofty’’.?8 

I suggest therefore Arab las “rise, appear’”’, as exemplified 
in the following expressions: 4)! is “the moon rose”, 
or Wart)! 25 “the bodily figure appeared’’.*? Accordingly, 
75% would mean “rising, protruding”’, and consequently “‘lofty”’. 
In the same way Job 33, 21: 31, x> pnbxy sey should be trans- 
lated ‘‘and his bones, which had been invisible, will protrude.’’3° 

Just as in Arabic the verb la gives rise to a substantive 
las meaning “point, extremity’’3* so also in Hebrew a noun 
‘py “peak, height” results from the verb. Hence Jer. 3, 2: 


opedy pryesy “lift up thine eyes unto peaks’, and _ si- 


milarly in the other passages where this noun occurs. Num. 
23,3 *pw 7ox—“‘and he proceeded mountainward”’ (or “towards 


a peak’’). In this connection I would like to suggest opy for 
op> in Lam. 3, 41: ova dyby opo-bs nad xy, which, as 


it stands, hardly makes any sense and compels exegetes to resort 
to the extraordinary rendering of by “together with’. It is 


27 Septuagint ’em’ dOpous med.uvod, Syriac DY ND. 

28 Comp. Ibn Ganah in his Kitab al-Usul (ed. Neubauer), col. 738: 
bibm mai an; Kimhi in his commentary ad loc.: man “v1; and among 
moderns Luzzatto in his commentary ad loc. 

29 Lane, Lexicon, p. 1574, col. 3. 

30 Yahuda (JQR., XV,712) obtains the same meaning for this passage 
through the derivation from _43 ‘‘be thin, transparent’’ (of cloth), hence 


“become visible’’. 
st Lane, zid., p. 1575, col.’ 2. 
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evident from the passage in Numbers quoted above that py 


meant particularly a height upon which people invoked God, 
since Balaam had gone thither in the hope of meeting God. 
In the light of this consideration the passage in Lamentations 
gains additional significance. The woe-stricken Jews are made 
to say: ‘Let us lift up our heart unto peaks, unto God in the 
heavens’’.3? This establishes a fine parallelism and clarifies 
the sense of the sentence. The change of ¥ to 9 is not surprising 
in the ancient Hebrew script, where ¥=w and 2=y and where 
the w assumed later the formof Y minus the lower- shaft. 


pon 


The root pon, for which there is still no adequate etymology,#4 
seems to me to correspond to Arab. oo “become corrupt in 


morals, be disorderly or dissolute’’.35 Thus Jer. 31, 22: -no-y 
manwn nan ppennn gains considerably in force when rendered 


“‘How long wilt thou be dissolute, O thou backsliding daughter?” 
A similar meaning may fittingly be applied to Cant. 5, 6: > 
nay pon ‘‘and my beloved faltered3? (2. e. changed his heart)38 


32 Comp. the expression 1y 8» pro o-nn bx yy Now in Ps. 121, 1. 

33 So in the Ipsambul and Abydus inscriptions, see Lidzbarski, Handbuch 
der nordsenutischen Epigraphik, Table XLIV. 

34 Commentators generally, following Jewish tradition, construe it as 
a synonym of 12y. 

3 Dozy, Supplément, I, 403, col. 2—It appears that ona is a later de- 
velopment of Gem both having the primary meaning ‘“‘be of ill repute, per- 


verse, demented’’,. Comp. also neo-Syriac pon in Payne Smith’s Thesaurus, 
col. 1308. 

36 Among ancient translators Symmachus is the only one who confuses 
pon here with poy. 

37 This is exactly the meaning given to (3e> by Landberg, Etudes sur 
les Dialects del‘ Arabie Méridionale, 1, 477 and 566. 

38 Gesenius, Thesaurus, s.,v. pon, must have been aware of this sense 
of the word, for he suggests («> demens fuit and compares the expression 7” 
oyy. It is also significant that ina mediaeval piyyut quoted by Ben Jehuda 
s. v. (Thesaurus or jon, III, 1629, col. 2) this verb assumes the meaning ‘‘be 
angry’’. 
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and became angry’’,5? adding significance to the following phrase 
y7a72 ANY wei; for there must have been a causa separationis, 
probably even an altercation and exchange of invectives between 
the lovers before they parted from one another.4° Finally, 
yor -pwn wid 7.2 would mean ‘‘the corrupt parts of thy 


thighs”’ (comp. Lat. corrupia), hence pudenda, which suits very 
well the order of succession of the bodily parts of Shulamith. 


BS 
Cant. 7, 3 7707 38 might be compared with Arab. 4 > 


“disc of the sun when setting’’, derived from O\~ “become 
black’, "7D= 4 ‘‘moon’’# despite Haupt who construes it 
as "7b in WoT mMA3.4 Accordingly, WT pws is ‘the disc of the 


moon’’, and the phrase 7707 738 JAI should be rendered thus: 
“thy navel‘ is like the disc of the moon when setting’’, emphasiz- 
ing the concavity of the navel and the mixture of light and shade 
caused by its relief. The form }8 instead of ya should not 
cause much difficulty, since Arabic too knows (>| ‘become 


tainted”’ on the side of \~ ‘‘ become black”’, both roots probably 
going back to a biliteral ¢,>.4 


39 The translation 12y ‘‘passed” is logically impossible on account of 
what follows: if her beloved had already passed on, how could her soul fail 
her when he spoke? That tay may mean “be angry” even in the qal is evident 
from Prov. 26, 17, as pointed out above, note 23. 

4° With all that it is not impossible that some other phrase was lost, 
which served to elaborate the motive for the change of heart. The versifiers 
indeed find this sentence abrupt and defective. 

4 Lane, Lexicon., p. 490, col. 3; Dozy, Supplément, I, 236, col. 2. 

4 Comp. rno—"‘s\:3, etc. 


48 The Book of Canticles, p. 29. This is essentially the same as the older 
view that 70 = roundness, a state of being closed in. It may be interesting 
to note that Jewish authorities invariably construe it as ‘“‘moon”’. 

44 "WW, like Arab yj) Means navel-string and not vulva, as maintained by 


some modern scholars. It was pointed out above that the pudenda are implied 
in P37 *pron of the preceding verse, and having in mind the strictly pro- 
gressive description of Shulamith from sole to top WW can only refer to the navel. 


4 Comp. Noldeke, Neue Bewtrage zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, 
p. 109) ff. 
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It is also interesting to note that both gly and ¢,>1 give 
rise to substantives signifying some kind of vessel: the former 


yields 4; >, which is a synonym of 4's “jar”, and +l g> “a 
cooking-pot”’, while the latter yields 4 \~) signifying ‘an urn” 
or “‘amphora’’. It is these substantives that underlie the niny 


in Ex. 24, 6 and Is. 22, 24. However, while the Arabic nouns 
refer to an oblong-shaped vessel, the Hebrew mxx in both 
passages seem to imply a flat and hollow recepticle, musn °>D 


299, 


in Isaiah being opposed to maim °5>D ‘“‘jars, pitchers’”’. 


ona 


Both medieval and modern commentators construe a71-nn3¥ 
Ez. 21, 20 either as ann nnav ‘slaughter of the sword’’, following 
the Septuagint ggay.a poueaias and Targum sann ‘>yp,4° or 
as 37n nya, derived from nya and meaning “terror of the sword’’, 


in conformity with Jerome’s conturbationem gladu.47 However, 
in comparing it with the Arab. <44,) ‘‘brightness, splendor”’, 
derived from 4! event. 4; “show pride’, we find that the 


Masoretic text here is superior to any of the conjectures. MAS 
is simply asynonym of the following p73,49 and the phrase 29N Nnas 
‘brightness of the sword” is a fit parallel to p1a> mwy “made 
for flashing or glittering’. It might even be conjectured without 
any misgivings that the subsequent phrase p12? mwy mN is 
merely a gloss of the difficult 290 nnas :'n 's being the initials 


46 Medieval commentators justify it on the basis of n’2 v’x. At one time 
Friedrich Delitzsch thought he had found an Assyrian nas as synonym of nav 
(Zetischrift fur Ketlschriftforschung, II, 395), but he changed his opinion sub- 
sequently (comp. Paul Haupt in SBOT, ad loc.). The fact is that nnav is 
not likely on account of navb mvyp at the end of the sentence. 

47 But as Rashi rightly points out the n does not appear to be a radical 
here. It may be of interest to note that Menahem ben Saruk, for the lack of 
any derivation, simply guessed 37n now. 

48 Lane, Lexicon, p. 10, col. 2. The interchange of 7 and n in Semitic 
languages is not unusual, and hardly needs substantiation. 

49 So Ibn Ganah (Kitab al-Usul, col. 16): 42.5 5 ae S| tie ya and Kimhi, 


ad loc.: 29m vn. 
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_of the latters° and p1a> mwy an explanation thereof. Like some 
other glosses in the Book of Ezekiel it subsequently crept into the 
CORE: 


Tw 
Ezek. 34, 16 vpwoa my Is TevS ApIATNN awww. Already 


ancient translators found themselves perplexed in the face 
of OYN in its ordinary sense of ‘‘I shall destroy”’, realizing 
that the context required something akin and parallel to the 
following myns.s' Hence the Septuagint, the Peshitta, and 
the Vulgate were forced to read 7110vs, in which reading they are 
followed by practically all the modern commentators. Comp. 
however Arab 1.» ‘‘apply oneself to, tend”’,s? and translate 


very appropriately ‘‘and the fat and the strong I shall tend and 
feed with judgment’’.83 


yan 


Ps. 7,5 op ans axdmy yn nb ondmi ox. Unless we assume 


4 de ts 


that 5b is in parenthesis (‘‘rather have I saved mine 
adversary etc’’)54 mxbnm, being parallel to yn nbn, requires 
the meaning ‘‘despoil, plunder, oppress’”’, so much so that 
Krochmal, Graetz and Cheyne, following the hint of Symmachus 
(ei dvipraca), Targum (mpnm) and Syriac, suggest mxmbm 
instead of nyo. However, no emedndation is necessary, since © 
yon here may very well correspond to Arab. Silé ‘treat roughly, 


oppress’’,55 which undoubtedly is also the prototype of Aram. 
yon—exueri, spoliare. 


5° This much was already guessed by the ingenious Ehrlich in his Rand- 
glossen ad loc. 

st The whole tone of the chapter is reconciliatory, precluding such a 
drastic measure as “destroy”. 

52 Lane, Lexicon, p. 1423, col. 3f. 

53 Consequently there is no need whatsoever for eliminating any part 
of the latter half of the sentence, as Ehrlich and others want it. 

54 But, as pointed out by Baethgen in his commentary ad loc., such a 
parenthesis is feasible only where the preceding phrase is further elaborated, 
as, é. g., in Job 31, 30. 

5s Comp. Dozy, Supplément, II, 222, col. 2.—On the interchange of laryn- 
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Job. 30,5 wry iw» “from the midst they are driven’’s 


is hardly an apropriate parallel to what follows: om pry 
“cliff of the valleys’? and 7»y “Nn “‘caves of the earth’’ in the 
contrast make us expect something wide and plane for 3. And 
indeed Arab. > occurs in the sense of ‘‘wide, empty space”’,57 es- 
pecially as ‘“‘wide part of a valley,’ in the Magma‘ al-amtal,s® 
where Tarafah, addressing a lark, says: 
Srtels aed sell CW We 

“The wide part of the valley has become vacant for thee; so lay 
thine eggs and whistle.’’ Applied to the passage in question we 
should translate thus: ‘They will be driven from the wide part 
of the valley. ..5° to dwell in the cliffs of the valleys, in caves of 
the earth, and in the rocks” 


gals in the Semitic languages comp. Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden 
Grammatik der Semitischen Sprachen, 1, 123 ff. Very instructive are equations 
like the following: m= ps “De bald”, pun= sac “passionate love’’, etc. 
Comp. also within Arabic Fie _ji> = _,i¢ = cover, protect. 

36 Construing 1 as an Aramaism. Another rendering i is “community”, 
derived from the same meaning. 

s1 Dozy, Supplément, 1, 229, col. 2. Especially interesting here is the 
quotation from the Medina dialect, where, according to Burton, 3 signifies 
“‘city’’ in opposition to 5s “suburb”’. 


58 ed. Freytag, I, 432. 
s9 Where men generally congregate and settle, hence city, comp. Ibn 
Ezra 078 01a 71nd, and Rashi: Vy 27 7p. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE APOSTOLATE IN 
JUDAISM AND ITS TRANSFORMATION 
IN CHRISTIANITY 
By HERMANN VOGELSTEIN, Breslau, Germany. 


HE ORIGIN AND THE DEVELOPMENT of the 

apostolate in Judaism has already been investigated by 
me in the Monatsschrift fiir die Geschichte und Wissenschaft des 
Judentums, 1905. We were able to establish the fact that the 
apostolate was derived from the juridical concept of the plen- 
ipotentiary (an authorized agent or representative) and to de- 
fine its function as a form of teacher’s office which was not 
exercised at the seat of the board of authority by whom it was 
appointed. We were also in a position to prove the exis- 
tence of this office as early as at the time of the composition 
of the Books of Chronicles. Two categories of apostles could 
be ascertained, viz. (1) apostles (or>w) of the central 
authorities to the various communities, and (2) apostles of 
the communities to the various central authorities. The trans- 
formation of the office in Christianity by Paul could only be 
alluded to briefly. 


However, in addition to a number of supplementary data 
and statements on that study, the following questions in par- 
ticular render a renewed investigation of the entire subject imp- 
erative. Can the institution of the apostles (aby) be proved 
to have existed before the time of the Books of Chronicles and 
beyond? Does it have its origin in the private legal situation 
of the plenipotentiary or authorized representative, or is its 
origin rather to be looked for in an institution of public law? 
What significance do the apostles of the communities have? 
How, and in what respects, are the apostles different from the 
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other classes to whose lot there fell the task of teaching and 
instructing the people, viz. the prophets and the teachers? 
And finally, what was the course of the development of the 
apostolate in Judaism and in early Christianity at the time 
of and subsequent to the latter’s breaking away from Judaism? 
A discussion of all these problems, which will take us into New 
Testament times, is undeniably necessary, because even Harnack, 
in his book Verfassung und Recht der alten Kirche,’ does not 
describe the concept of the apostle exactly and accurately, 
and due to this fact he arrives at erroneous conclusions. A 
discussion of this subject will be quite instructive, because it 
will show how early Christianity, even after its separation 
from Judaism, was still bound up internally and externally 
with this religion. 


I. 


The Elephantine papyri take us back approximately a 
hundred years earlier than do the Books of Chronicles. One 
of the numerous surprises which were occasioned by the dis- 
covery of these papyri was the Pesach epistle of Darius II, 
dating from the year 419 B. C. The bearer of this letter was 
Hananiah, who tarried in Egypt in an authoritative state 
position, as is confirmed by another papyrus (13494). As a 
result of this Pesach epistle, therefore, Edward Meyer’s con- 
ception that Judaism, in a formal sense, is a creation of the 
Persian empire, has again received its confirmation. The 
Jewish religion in the Persian empire was an official religion, 
or, more accurately, the Established Church, for all Jews. Its 
organization was regulated by the state, and it was closely 
dependent upon the Persian state regulations and institutions, 
or else it can be explained only on the ground of these state 
regulations, inasmuch as the affairs of the Jews, their religious 
ones included, were Persian state affairs. Accordingly, Hananiah 
is the plenipotentiary (representative) of the king, his mbw. 

The establishment of this fact carries us back about forty 
years still earlier and, for the first time, sheds a clear light 


t Leipzig, 1910. 
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upon the character of Ezra’s mission and position. His com- 
mission and his authorization respectively are mentioned: 
in Ezra 7: 12ff. He is sent out as a mw by the king and his 
seven counsellors with the threefold authorization and _ task, 
viz.: (1) Jabs nia oben mom by anpad: (2) ann ADD Abad 
and (3) pr poay 2». The word mw which is mentioned 
in 7:14 is not as yet employed in this passage, as it is in the 
later period, as a noun with an exact terminological significance 
but it is here used as a verbal form. On the other hand, however 
the verb nbw already in this passage is employed in a quite 
pregnant and significant meaning, as we find it to be the case 
in If Chronicles 17:77. Ezra’s authority is clearly described 
and defined and is in exact conformity with the definition of 
the concept of the apostolate such as we know it in Judaism, 
inasmuch as the authorization is not valid for the seat of the 
commissioning board of authorities—in this case the king—but 
applies to a definitely limited and described district lying outside 
of the seat of the authorizing authority, and, in addition, it 
assigns to the representative a fixed and definite circle of ac- 
tivities. Ezra’s authority expired with the completion of the 
three-fold task which had been assigned to him. It is probably 
owing, not only to the fragmentary character of the Book of 
Ezra, but also above all, to this circumstance, that we hear 
no more regarding Ezra’s further activity after the appointment 
of the commission (Ezra 10:14ff.). For Ezra no longer carried 
on his subsequent activities as the mw (commissary) of the 
king, but merely and exclusively as a member and as the pre- 
sumable presiding officer of this commission. No state executive 
power was given over to Ezra. The governor of the kingdom 
and his officials remained in office, while Ezra had a definitely 
determined and limited commission to carry out within the 
limits of their sphere of office. 


Of a different character entirely is the mission of Nehemiah 
who was sent away to Judea by the great king as a governor’, and 
not like Ezra and Hananiah as a Persian state commissary with 


2M. G. W. J. 49, p. 4298. 
3 Nehemiah 2: 5ff., 18; 5:14f.; 8:9; 10:2. 
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a quite well defined and limited mission. It may be inferred, 
however, that this self-same official mode of expression is cus- 
tomarily employed likewise for this office, at least in the earliest 
times. In Nehemiah’s case likewise the verb nw is used (Ne- 
hemiah 2:5f.). This verb, however, by no means has the sig- 
nificance of ‘“‘to give a leave of absence’. Rather the verb 
which is always employed in the meaning of ‘“‘to grant a leave 
of absence” is nbw (Piel), and essentially, likewise, we are not 


concerned here with a leave of absence on the part of Nehemiah, 
but with his temporary employment in another office. Such an 
employment would presuppose a leave of absence if it were 
consummated through an authoritative magistracy. Inasmuch 
as this employment of the man in another section was ordered 
by the same authority—the king—, it is clear that here we are 
concerned with Nehemiah’s entrustment of another com- 
mission, that of the rebuilding of Jerusalem? and, manifestly, 
the regulation of the conditions prevailing in that place. For 
this purpose the verb nbw is the correct expression, and thus 
it is employed in this passage. However, it must be admitted 
that in later times the conferring of a regular office would, in 
all likelihood, hardly be designated by this word. But it is 
just this fact which indicates that the occurence which we.are 
discussing took place at a time in which the terminology of 
offices and duties had just been formed and was still in its 
initial state. Latin and Greek usages are productive of the 
same results in an entirely similar manner. The words “‘legatus’’ 
and ‘‘améoToXos’’ with their quite definitely determined mili- 
tary significance point to older times, in which the one who 
held this office was designated as an ambassador. The Latin 
term “legatus”’ still retained the exact original sense of the 
word in its diplomatic significance.s 


4 Nehemiah 2:5, 

5 On this point see Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht, 11, 13, p. 676, 
683. Those persons who at the time being were functioning as officials or 
as officers could not take over an embassy at the same time. Of great in- 
terest is Mommsen’s observation that in Latin it was not a substantive, but 
a participle, which was employed in the sense discussed, and yet this par- 
ticiple gradually assumed a substantative significance. In Hebrew this 
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The report of the Book of Esther concerning the missives 
by means of which the queen and the leading statesmen announced 
to the Jews of the entire kingdom the institution of the Feast 
of Purim’ is in exact agreement with the Pesach epistle of Darius 
II, whose authorized bearer Hananiah was. It is of no conse- 
quence when the book was composed or to what period it owes its 
origin, this much is definitely established, that the book correctly 
retains the atmosphere and color of the Persian period. Si- 
milarly, the second Book of the Maccabees too contains two 
introductions in the form of missives concerning the cele- 
bration of the Festival of Chanukkah, the bearers of which we 
must believe to have been, not subordinate messengers, but 
fully authorized carriers. 


All these considerations find their confirmation as the 
result of the investigation of the report of Chronicles concerning 
Hezekiah’s attempts at influencing the remnants of the popu- 
lation of the kingdom of Israel (II Chron., 30). The terminoiogy 
employed in this chapter shows clearly the intentional and 
thoroughly conscious differentiation between authorized mes- 
sengers and the “runners’’ who carried Hezekiah’s letters. 
These “runners’’ are nothing more than couriers; hence, they 
are what might be called more or less subordinated officials, who 
merely had the task of transmitting to the provinces the edicts 
and proclamations of the king, of which many copies in the 
writing were made. We meet with this same office in Esther 3: 
13, 15; 8:10, 14. The text in Esther 3:15, but even more par- 
ticularly that in Esther 8:14, shows that we are here concerned 
with couriers of the Persian empire’s official mail service, whose 
task consisted exclusively in the transmission of edicts to the 
satraps and to the other officials of the provinces, but not with 
state commissaries who were themselves entrusted with the 


fact does not appear with the same degree of clarity for this reason, because 
the nominal formation mbw has a participial (verbal adjectival) significance 
as well as a substantive meaning. At any rate, the same development can 
clearly be observed and followed throughout in both cases, because the older 
terminology employs the verb—and not the noun—exclusively, and the form 
mw, even in the passage in Ezra, is manifestly a verbal form. 

6 Esther 9:20ff., 30f. 
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independent execution of the commissions and tasks which 
were assigned to them in their documents of authorization. 
The wording of II Chron., 30:1: Tt) DDN by 3nd ms ON, 
clearly distinguishes this embassy or mission from the one 
which immediately precedes it in the verse and which is desig- 
nated by the term now. In this instance the verb is 
employed in the absolute sense, without an object, i. e., in a 
pregnant manner, in the significance of admoa7Té\\ev, viz. to 
send out with full authority. In the second part of the verse 
it is not so much the official but rather the letter or writing 
itself.which is the bearer of the king’s will. 


In the kingdom of Judah authorized officials are on the 
road. They were selected, not from the fixed number of regular 
provincial officials, but from the king’s retinue or immediate 
associates. Their commission was not concerned merely with 
the transmission of the edict, but they were rather special com- 
missaries who had to direct the actual course of the execution 
of the king’s edict. In conjunction herewith it may be pre- 
supposed that the officials in the province were directed to 
support and aid the activities of these commissaries, who rep- 
resented the central government in this task which they were 
assigned to.’ 

On the contrary, however, in the territory of the former 
kingdom of Israel, no manner of governmental authorization 
or authority at all fell to the lot of the king. Hence the sending 
out of royal commissaries was not possible from a legal point 
of view in the state, and even if one could have found the means 
of surmounting this difficulty or of doing away with all doubts 
and scruples in connection therewith, it was unfeasible from a 
political point of view. For the Assyrian provincial govern- 
ment which functioned in the territory of the former kindgom 
of Israel would have regarded such a measure as an inadmissible 
and intolerable interference on the part of a foreign government 
with the affairs of the Assyrian empire, and would have per- 
ceived therein either an encroachment or political machinations 
on the part of the Judean vassal-king. The consequence of 


Cp Ezrasieon 
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such a step would have been the repelling of this encroachment 
and inevitable political complications with the Assyrian liege 
lord. The wording of the embassy is quite clearly suitable 
to the remnant of Israel; to be sure, likewise, the interpretation 
of the message and its application to Judah (i. e., to the southern 
kingdom) is not altogether impossible. 

Moreover, verse 10 of ch. 30 contains an explicit report 
to the effect that the couriers passed from city to city in the 
territory of Ephraim and Menasseh as far as Zebulun. Ac- 
cordingly, this verse seems to indicate clearly that the couriers 
are to be considered as bearers of the message only for the 
remnant of Israel, and not for Judah. In accordance with 
this theory we would be justified in construing the term nbw 
which is found in v. 1, as a designation for another class, i. e., 
for fully authorized commissaries for the territory of the kingdom 
of Judah. Of course it must be admitted that several difficul- 
ties stand in the way of this interpretation. Already in v. 6 
it is reported, in contradiction to the contents of v. 10, that 
the couriers went 777 bsw 55a, and in v. 1 likewise the 
statement is made: 77 dxww b> by wpm nbwn: 

However, it is evident from v. 1, if we are to regard it as 
at all clear, that we are here concerned with a formular mode 
of expression which found its way into the text by reason of 
the carelessness of the copyist or as a gloss on the part of areader. 
For by the phrase mem ons Sy and mous on the narrator 
clearly brings out the point that something new, something 
which is quite different from the term now», is being reported. 
It would be a meaningless tautology if the narrator would have 
wished to report the sending out of one and the same kind 
of an embassy by means of two such different expressions. And 
even if one were to be willing to assume such awkwardness on 
the part of the composer, the wording of the text itself would 
militate decidedly against such an assumption. For if the 
author had intended to say the same thing over again in different 
words, he would have had to speak not only of letters to Ephraim 
and Menasseh, but also of missives to Judah. The fact, 
however, that he represents the written message as being directed 
only to Ephraim and Menasseh proves that this kind of message 
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is to be distinguished from the previously mentioned kind. As 
a further proof it may be stated that the word 0” would be 
altogether out of place and quite impossible if a case of € dua 
dvoty were intended by the author, because the word on can 
introduce only a new topic or a new matter. 


These considerations, therefore, impel! us to the logical 
conclusion that the words byiw 54> in v. 1, are to be eliminated 
from the text. In accordance herewith the verse reads as 
follows: mw ones Sy and noe on am by apm nbwn: 
In v. 6, in thorough accordance with the sense, the reading 
should: be as follows: $x aw $2: ...nsa ox 77 195%, while 
the word m7 has been added to the text in a purely for- 
mular manner. The reason for this is the following, because 
the expression 77177 bx >> is so frequently employed and 
is such a well-known formula that its insertion even in a passage 
where it is out of place or where it has no connection with the 
context does not appear to be striking or unusual. Nothing 
can be deduced from the expression }7 Ty) yaw 1839 Deter via 
because the narrator in actuality is reporting concerning a 
message of Hezekiah to Judah and Israel, and in this passage 
it was not a question of establishing the fact of the dissimilarity 
of the method of transmission, but only of confirming the 
fact of the embassy itself. 


Accordingly, the Persian state commissaries were the 
pattern, the model, for the apostles, the commissaries of the 
religious administrative authorities at Jerusalem. So far as 
the statement can be made with reference to the conditions 
and circumstances of the Persian empire, we are well informed 
concerning this institution which was of great significance in 
the Persian empire. Among the Greeks we seemingly do not 
find it at all, presumably because in Greece the extent of the 
individual states or of the state system as a whole was not very 
great. Among the Romans there may be compared with it 
first the dictatorship of earlier times, which dictatorship was 
established with a definitely determined commission, and second 
the institution of the decemvirate, which came into existence 
upon one occasion. Again, the emissary counts (missi) of 
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the Carolingian empire are on a par, from a politically legal 
point of view, with the Persian institution. 

This institution of the Persian state government, which 
had become so effective and significant in the beginnings of 
the rebuilding of the Jewish communal system, was simply 
taken over by the religious administration in Jerusalem. This 
took place spontaneously, the more so because the religious and 
the political administrations went hand in hand with each 
other or were even closely bound up the one with the other. 
With this explanation there is automatically settled the follow- 
ing question, whether or not the private law institution of the 
plenipotentiary or authorized representative was perhaps the 
source and root of the apostolate. For the question as to 
the source from which the state commissary system in the Per- 
sian empire developed is not a part of our subject of investigation. 
while in Judaism the Apostolate was taken over from the Persian 
State Administration. 

The document which contained the authorization for full 
empowering of the commissary who was sent out by the chief 
authorities was called mw bw nay’. In the Bible the addition- 
al form jYw7 is employed as a designation for the writ of full 
authority which was granted by the Persian great kings. In 
the New Testament the term éfovgia corresponds exactly 
to the word nwo. Thus, e. g. in B. Sanh. 5a, the word mw 


8 Mishna M. K. 3:3. 
9 Ezra 3:7: omby orp 7p wn> yrwi>. In earlier times the reading of 
the word in the absolute was ]7®7, but for the later period the assumption 


of an absolute state form JV is possible, as is shown by the form ]i73! 


which is found in Ecclesiastes. Likewise the Mishnaic term nw “‘authority”’ 
is self-evidently nothing else. The derivation of the word },w7 from ws, 
which is given by Musafja, as well as by Levy and Kohut, who follow him, 
is false. In this case, too, we are dealing with nothing other than the 
word nw. It is questionable whether the vocalization MW is at all justified. 


At ali hazards, this is quite possible on linguistical grounds, and it is entirely 
conceivable that it was employed for the purpose of differentiating it from 
the word iv), even though the supposition is not to be regarded as unjusti- 


fied that this differentiation was not carried over into the texts until a later 
period. 
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and the corresponding Aramaic snw7 are the technical terms 
for the ordination of a scholar as a teacher and judge. Of 
great interest is the fact that the Mishnaic term nw by nus 
was already misunderstood by the Talmud Jerushalmi®, and 
that the overwhelming number of the later Rabbinic commen- 
tators and expounders adhered to this mistaken interpretation. 
The Gaonim, on the other hand, among whom this granting 
of writs of authorization was still a living institution, give the 
correct explanation of the term. The text of a writ of attes- 
tation (credentials) dating from the Talmudic period is quoted 
in M. G. W. J. 45, p. 435, note 2. The text of such a writ of 
full authority dating from Gaonic times has likewise been 
handed down to us.” 


II. 


Offices and designations of offices have their own history, 
and the changed significance of a designation for an office, 
especially when it is in agreement with a prevailing general view, 
often places difficulties in the way of the understanding of the 
beginnings of an institution which, however, can be recognized 
and understood only through an unbiased consideration of 
its historical development. Whether the apostolate in Chris- 
tianity was an office or a charismatic institution cannot be 
decided on purely theoretical grounds, nor can this question 
be solved on the basis of the conception of the institution within 
the Church and from the organization of the Church itself. 
On the contrary, the forgoing problem can be decided solely 
on the ground of the historical course and the historical develop- 
ment of the institution. No matter how enticing and alluring 


% Jer. M. K. 82a, 62; mbw ndny, i. e., of politeness, of friendship, and 
the like, hence an unessential private letter. That this interpretation of the 
term is false is proved by the context. Throughout the passage mention is 
made only by documents, but not of private letters. And whereas the Mishna 
at the beginning makes mention of private documents, subsequently it enumer- 
ates official documents. 

1 Hal. Gedol. ed. Hildesheimer § 456, p. 203, smwi7 *pnd; Eshkol, IT, 
158, smiuett °pnd; Shibbole ha-leket, ed. Buber, § 225, xmat7; Harkavy, 
onvsrd par, IV, § 180, xnw77. 

2 mywerd yor, |. c., cp. Harkavy’s remarks ibid, P..d508 
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are Sohm’s deductions and conclusions in his ‘‘Wesen und 
Ursprung des Katholizismus’’3, nevertheless they do but scant 
justice to the origin of the institutions. The picture which 
presents itself to us is changed quite essentially when one takes 
into consideration the gradual process of becoming of, as well 
as the changes in, the offices or institutions and the connection 
thereof with Judaism, and then their separation from Judaism. 

The same statement applies to Harnack’s conception of 
the entire subject. He calls the apostles, prophets, and teachers 
charismatic persons, ‘‘that is, their occupation or calling rests 
upon a communication of the spirit, which for them is a constant 
possession, and is valid for the whole Church in an ideal sense. 
However, their charismatic character does not exclude the 
necessity that their mandate must be recognized and tested 
respectively by the community”.™ This conception likewise 
is conditioned by the point of view of a later period which was 
no longer in a position to follow the process of the growth and the 
development of the institution, but which considered the in- 
stitution from a theoretical standpoint such as it had turned 
out to be at that time. Harnack himself has established the 
fact that the apostle appears to have needed an especial com- 
mission for each and every missionary pilgrimage, that after 
the expiration of the commission he is a teacher or a prophet, 
and that likewise the commission is valid only for a definite 
and limited district or for a definite and limited circle of 
people. Hence these correct observations must undoub- 
tedly lead us to the following decision or conclusion that the 
charismatic feature of the apostolate originally is not the mis- 
sionary task of the apostles, but their authorized sending to 
a definite and limited district and for a definite and limited 
time, and that the apostolate of the early Church, despite the 
essential changes which it underwent within such a brief period 
of time, must be understood from a historical point of view as 
having developed out of the Jewish apostolate. 


13 Abhandlungen der sichs Akad. d. Wissensch., Philos.-histor. Klasse, 
Vol. 27, Leipzig, 1909. 

™4 Harnack, Entstehung und Entwicklung der Kirchenverfassung und 
des Kirchenrechts in den zwei ersten Juhrhunderten, Leipzig, 1910, page 19. 
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Of course, the recognition of this fact must lead to the 
further conclusion that the terminology of the early Christian 
church is to be understood as a historical development from 
Judaism. For no matter how justified is Sohm’s differenti- 
ation between the Church in the purely religious sense and the 
ecclesiastical constitution and organization, none the less the 
fact remains that each and every religion made its appearance 
as a community, as the communal expression of a similar or 
even of the same spirit of religiousness on the part of the indi- 
vidual confessors of the faith, and each and every form of com- 
munity. life must have organization, or at least, certain insti- 
tutions. These institutions derive their own peculiar impress 
from the character of the religious organization, but in their 
genesis and in their original form they depend for the origin of 
the religious organization upon what is in existence and in 
evidence at the time. The question may well be propounded 
as to whether the institutions in early Christianity were taken 
over from Judaism or from pagan Hellenism. Every conclu- 
sion regarding this problem which is founded on purely theo- 
retical grounds, and every one-sided decision, is bound to be 
mistaken. In each and every individual case a historical in- 
vestigation of the question is absolutely indispensible and es- 
sential. 


Such an investigation, however, will not at all yield the 
conclusion, as Sohm, and following him E. Haupt, believe, 
that in the apostolic period legal and judicial forms of the 
Church were not in evidence generally.5 On the contrary, 
the struggle of Paul in behalf of the apostolate is indicative 
rather of the existence of such legal forms. The application 
of the religious concept of the Church to the visible Church, 
thus, the ecclesiastical organization, and the unconscious 
identification of these two concepts will no doubt lead 
to the conclusion that a legal formation of its own was ex- 
cluded. The need for its own peculiar legal and judicial 
regulations made itself felt only to a very small degree within the 


%* Sohm, l. c. p. 26ff.; E. Haupt, Zum Verstaendnis des Apostolats im 
Neuen Testament, Halle, 1896, p. 126. 
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Christian community, because ‘‘Palestinian Christianity ex- 
ternally still remained within the confines of Judaism, and 
therefore continued to adhere to the legal regulations of 
this religion’ In view of this conclusion which he himself 
formulated, it is not quite intelligible how Haupt could possibly 
have come to the strict denial of the transference of the earlier 
technical significance of the word “‘apostle’’ in Judaism to the 
New Testament employment of the term”. The explanation 
hereof is similar to that of many a misconception and misunder- 
standing which appears in the most recent and very meritorious 
treatment of the question of the apostolate by Roland Schuetz,™8 
Schuetz himself correctly rejects the view in its totality as the 
primary consideration, because, as he says, this is an unallow- 
able starting-point for the putting of an empirically historical 
question. Rather does he demand, first and foremost, the 
clarification of the concept and the literary and historical in- 
vestigation of each individual detail, before the view in its 
totality may be put forward." 

However, Schuetz prevents himself from obtaining the 
correct conception and from drawing the correct conclusions 
regarding the historical development of the apostolate because 
of his erroneous view that the essential characteristic and mark 
of the apostle of the pre-Christian period is a mission or a com- 
mission which proceeds from God, and that messengers or 
prophets are the instruments of its execution.?? Furthermore, 
the fact that Schuetz proceeds from the concept of the apostle 
as found with Paul and which Paul for the first time succeeded 
in bringing to recognition and predominance by reason of his 
victorious struggle against the other apostles, is an error in 
method, because by adopting this method of procedure he has, 
in opposition to his own requirements, conducted the investi- 
gation of the problem along analytical lines and not along the 
lines of its genesis and origin. Rather are we to adhere to 


© Haupt, ibidem. 

7 Tbid., p. 107. 

18 Roland Schuetz, A postel und Juenger, Giessen, 1921. 
19 Ibid., p. 7. 

20 Ibid., p. 9. 
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this conclusion, that the word nbw as referring to the prophet— 
it is remarkable that the noun mw never occurs in this con- 
nection—has a considerably different significance than when 
it is applied to the plenipotentiaries (representatives, d6aToXoL) 
who were sent out by a board of authorities, whether it be by 
the central authorities or by the communities. Similarly, 
unconditional heed and attention must be paid likewise to the 
ambiguity of the term as employed in the New Testament, as 
well as to the close connection of the pre-Paulinian apostolate with 
the Jewish apostolic concept and to the radical and thorough- 
going change which the apostolic concept experienced in Chris- 
tianity-as the result of the triumph of the claim which was 
championed by Paul. 

Schuetz points out the fact that the title of apostle found 
its way from the Book of Luke into the Books of Matthew and 
Mark. So the twelve are called wabnrai throughout. The 
concept of the disciples is the more extensive and comprehen- 
sive one.* It corresponds exactly to the Talmudic dn. 
But these o-robn not only sat at the feet of their teachers, but 
they were also closely associated with them in an intimate 
community of life and activity. In this respect as well as 
in many other respects, there exists a far-reaching and thorough 
going agreement between the nature and conduct of the school 
system of the Judaism of those days and that of Greek philosophy. 


21 Krauss, J. Q. R., 17, p. 371; Vogelstein, M. CG. W. J. 45, p. 430. The 
error is already present in the incorrect rendering of the word mbw by the 
word ‘‘messenger’”’ instead of by the word “plenipotentiary”. Further- 
more, especial mention may be made of the fact that in M.G. W. J., 45, p. 429, 
I have emphasized expressly the distinction existing in linguisitical usage 
between the phrase mw nbw,‘‘to send out a messenger”, and the phrase mv avy 
“to appoint a plenipotentiary”’. 

a3) Schuetz, lcip. 08: 

23 Hence the expression 217 wav, which is equivalent to ‘‘to be somebody’s 
disciple”. The passage in B. Ber. 47b is characteristic of this use of the term. 
Here somebody who had learned, to be sure, Bible and Talmud, but wow xdi 
wpan ~pabn, i. e., who had therefore not enjoyed the personal association 
with the learned teachers, and had not been associated with them in a com- 
munity of life and interest, is designated as an Am ha‘ares; cp. B. Sotah, 21b, 
bottom; Abot de Rabbi Nathan, 36, at the end; cp. also Dobschuetz, Prob- 
leme des apostolischen Zeitalters, p. 30. 
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Accordingly, it is altogether in keeping with Jewish custom 
that the narrow circle which surrounded Jesus, that is to say 
the Twelve, bears the designation of ‘“‘disciples’’. Schuetz 
is altogether correct in his demand for a sharp conceptual 
differentiation between apostles and disciples,*4 and yet this 
differentiation is not to be made in its entirety according to 
the sense in which he understands it. We are rather to adhere 
to the belief that learned men (scholars) from the narrow circle 
of associates of the Patriarch were constantly commissioned as 
apostles. Accordingly, the apostles received their call from 
the circle of the disciples, from the narrower circle of Jesus’ 
associates. In this connection it is altogether conceivable 
that the one source strongly accentuates the concept of the 
disciples, while the other one emphasizes the apostolic calling, 
and even proceeds therefrom, because the apostolic calling 
is limited and clearly defined by time and space, and above all, 
with respect to its content,?* whereas the nature and quality 
of the disciples is permanent. 

According to the description of the Synoptic Gospels, 
these twelve disciples were appointed or commissioned as apostles 
by Jesus. Schuetz correctly criticises the “rather awkward” 
expression éoinge.© And yet it isjust this awkward and clumsy 
mode of expression which indicates that Mark had the conscious- 
ness of the twelve-fold apostolate. For here the indication is 
quite apparent that the Hebrew expression, and together with 
it, the Jewish institution, was taken over from Judaism into 
Christianity. The phrase améoToAov movety is the literal 
translation of the Hebrew expression mbw mwy, which in all 
cases has the significance of “to appoint as a plenipotentiary 
(an authorized representative)’’.27 All attempts to explain 
this word zrovety (to make) will be unavailing, if one does not 
go back to the Hebrew subject at discussion, that is to say, to 
the Hebrew terminology. The agreement is rendered all the 
more distinct and clear by reason of the fact that the text in 


ZONE C Pe los 

2 M.G. W. J., 49, p. 429 ff. 
LI Dench a a Loh 
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Mark employs the verb émoince in a pregnant manner, that 
is to say, without the internal object a&mroorTo\ous, which word 
is rather to be supplied out of the following expression kai iva 
amoaTé\\y abvrobs.. That which Schuetz deduces, and in this 
he is of course dependent upon Wellhausen, concerning the 
ingress of the title of apostle into Matthew and Mark from 
Luke, are observations which, from a purely literary point 
of view, are not incorrect, but they show the insufficiency and 
inadequacy of literary criticism. Even Matthew, and Mark 
in particular, contain the concept of the apostle, even though 
not the noun, but only the verb, is employed. 

The passage quoted from Mark is indicative rather of 
the fact that the Jewish concept of the apostle here lies in a 
clearness at the bottom of the concept as found in the New 
Testament. Jesus accepts the twelve as his disciples and in- 
timate associates, and likewise for the purpose of sending 
them out as authorized representatives. This corresponds 
exactly to the Jewish apostolate, for which the intimate group 
of associates which formed (the master’s) inner environment 
were drawn upon and utilized. The passage even requires, 
or at least admits, the interpretation that the sending out 
here referred to did not become valid once and for all time, 
but that Jesus always had the twelve near his person, so that 
he could send them out whenever the necessity arose, in which 
case their general power of authority was forthwith rewritten 
and altered to conform to each new mission. No mention is 
made in the Synoptic Gospels of an apostolic college formed 
by the twelve disciples, nor of the fact that they were sent out 
on their missions simultaneously,?® but only of the fact that 
they were given their plenipotentiary powers at the same time, 
while Mark 6:7 contains the explicit report that they were 
sent out on their missions in groups of two, entirely according 
to the Jewish apostles. Just as, in accordance with the des- 
cription of the Synoptic Gospels, the sending out of Jesus was 
directed only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel,?9 so, 

*8 Cp. Edward Meyer, Ursprung und Anfinge des Christentums, I, p. 


133f., and the corresponding counter-observation found in Schuetz, l. c. p. 69f. 
29 Matthew 15:24. 
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according to the principle o06é drécToXos pelfwr Tod TéeuPavTos 
avrév, which agrees almost word for word with the Talmudic 
principle that the full authority of the mbw can never extend 
beyond that of the one who commissioned him,3° the warning 
was given to the apostles not to go into the way of the Gentiles 
(heathens), and not to enter into any city of the Samaritans. 


If, as we have seen, these intimate disciples are primarily 
the fully authorized messengers of the master, none the less, 
after the death of Jesus, there takes place a change which domi- 
nates even the presentation of his life by the Synoptic Gospels. 
To the Synoptic Gospels Jesus is no longer merely the master, 
but he is the religious head, the head of the Church. The 
necessity arose of providing or creating for the Church likewise 
at that time a chief head, or a chief board of authorities, and 
naturally this board could consist only of the fully authorized 
disciples who had been appointed by Jesus himself. 


The transformation which the concept of the apostle under- 
went as the result hereof, a change which, for its part, had a 
retroactive effect upon the conception and presentation of the 
previous period can be regarded as a four-fold one. First 
and foremost, there developed a predilection for employing 
the name of apostle as a designation for this new leader of the 
Church, instead of the name of disciple which had been customary 
in previous times. The result of this first change was that, 
from a commission which was limited and restricted in time, 
the apostolate became a lifelong office. Furthermore, the 
apostles ceased to be mere fully authorized messengers who did 
not carry on their activities at the seat of the board of authori- 
ties which sent them out.s? For now their task as members 
of an ecclesiastical central board of authorities rather required 
their presence at the seat of the Church in Jerusalem. In this 
connection the statement in the Acts of the Apostles, to th? 
effect that Jesus himself forbade the apostles to leave Jerusalem 


3° John, 13:16; cp. B. Ket. 99b. 
3t Matthew 10:7. 

32 M. G. W. J., 49, p. 430. 

33 Acts, 1:4. 
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is exceedingly characteristic of this change. The apostles 
appear in Acts as such a leading board of authorities.4 The 
fourth change which is associated with this subject of the apostles 
is the formation of .the college of the apostles or, more correctly, 
the conception of the apostolate as a collegiate board of authori- 
ties. For this subject the following fact is characteristic, i. e., 
that in the entire New Testament, with the sole exception of 
the introductory verses of the two Epistles of Peter, no individual 
one of these twelve is called an “‘apostle’”’ in any passage what- 
soever. Only in their collectiveness as a college they are called 
apostles.3s The three last mentioned considerations clearly 
indicate the transformation and recasting of the Jewish apostolate 
in early Christianity, a recasting and a change which is condi- 
tioned by the death of the founder and head of the new Church. 
It is only in this sense, but not in the sense in which he himself 
intended it, that Schuetz’s observation to the effect that ‘‘the 
cross of Jesus stands between the disciples and the apostles’’s 
is appropriate. 


The critical question as to the historicity of the number 
twelve is not of especially decisive significance for our investi- 
gation. Of essential import is only that the symbolical number 
twelve attained to significance at a very early period, still 
before the apostleship of Paul, so that it was thought that the 
college which had presumably become incomplete as the result 
of the retirement of Judas Iscariot was in need of completion 
or supplementation. Of course the legal question necessarily 
had to come up as to who was entitled to be chosen for the 
replacement of the twelfth member. According to Jewish law, 
the m>w has the privilege of naming a plenipotentiary of his 
own accord, a representative who is provided with the same 
full authority as he himself had for the fulfillment of his legal 
commission or business. Accordingly, the task of choosing 
the new member could have been conceived to devolve upon 
the then incomplete college of apostles. Nevertheless, the 


34 See especially Acts 15: 2,4, 6, 22, 23: of awdaroAot Kal ot rpecBvTepot. 
35 Wellhausen, Noten zur A postelgeschichte, p. 6; Schuetz, |. c., p. 76. 
36 Schuetz, I. c., p. 76. 
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appropriateness of this method must necessarily have appeared 
to be doubtful, inasmuch as the authority of the member who 
would be elected in this manner could hardly have been con- 
sidered as on par with that of the other apostles. 

Another method was to have the choosing performed by 
the community of Jerusalem. But even against this method 
doubts and scruples made themselves manifest, because the 
community was the body, but not the head of the Church. 
The wording of the report, as contained in Acts, 1:23: kal éornoav 
6vo, would not by itself necessitate a sole and absolute deter- 
mination of the matter. However, the word ovyxateyydicbn 
in v. 25 requires that the passage be explained as referring to 
the community, whose incomplete and deficient legal basis for 
entitling it to excercise its choice is made up for by reason of 
God’s help. Thus at this very moment the community, which 
was enlightened and directed by God, represents the head of 
the Church. From the report the following unambiguous 
fact is clearly apparent, that, according to the conception of 
the early apostles and of the early community, the completion 
of the college of the apostles does not take place as the result 
of a divine appeal, but quite in the sense of the Jewish apostolic 
concept, i. e., by means of the choosing of those who are author- 
ized to be chosen for this purpose. Only the choice between 
two candidates of equal merit and worth is relegated to a divine 
decision by means of the lot. That this is true is clear from 
the following circumstamce, that they did not have the lot 
decided between all Trav cvvehOdvTwv Huty avipav &v TavTi xpdvy 
KtA but only when on their part, €oryoav dvo, i. e., when they 
put forward independently both of the two men who, in their 
opinion, appeared to be suitable for the office. The prerequisite 
for eligibility to this office was the constant personal relationship, 
the community of life and interest with Jesus, as his disciple 
during the entire course of his life, beginning with the time when 
he was baptized by John until the day 7s dvedfdOn ay’ Hudv.s7 


37 Inasmuch as the twleve were not witnesses of Jesus’ baptism by John, 
three interpretations of this passage are possible, viz: (1). The limits of the 
time are here stated; according to this explanation such a person would be 
eligible to a call as apostle who was Jesus’ disciple throughout his activities, 
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One may have a reasonable doubt as to whether this act of 
witnessing on the part of the disciples was originally regarded 
as the purpose of their calling as apostles, or whether it was 
looked upon only as the indispensible prerequisite therefore. 
If the personal witnessing of the resurrection was actually the 
content of the apostolic calling, then the apostolate would have 
had to become extinct with the death of the immediate dis- 
ciples of Jesus. 


There was still a third possibility for the selection as apostle, 
a method which manifestly lay outside of the sphere of knowledge 
of those who were assembled together at that time but which 
later became of far-reaching significance. Early Christianity 
in its entirety had adopted and is based upon the conception 
that Jesus had been resurrected after the crucifixion, and that 
therefore he had not actually died. The apostles were supposed 
to have been the witnesses of his resurrection. Since, in ac- 
cordance with this view, Jesus was still living, it would have 
been conceivable that he himself, therefore the head of the Church 
had authorized the appointment of the twelfth apostle as an 
associate of the other eleven. From the point of view of the 
history of religion it is of especially particular interest to es- 
tablish the fact that such a conception of the apostolic calling 
was very remote from the community at Jerusalem and from 
the early apostles. This is the great change or turning point 
which was brought about by Paul and which fundamentally 
as well as in its effects, extended far beyond the office of apostle. 


This apostolic college, whose number had been completed 
in such a manner, claimed the highest degree of authority. Its 
members, to whom the secret things had been entrusted by 
Jesus himself, had to be the sole authorized interpreters, the 
teachers of the community. They have likewise, the sole mono- 
poly of transmitting the spirit. Thus Peter and John are sent 
out from Jerusalem to Samaria, so that they may recover there 


but not necessarily throughout the entire time of his life. (2). dad Tod Barrtio- 
Hatos ’Iwavvov designates the terminus a quo” in the sense that it excludes 
the time before the baptism by John. (3). This privilege is ‘‘a seal which was 
established for the first time in tradition’’ (Schuetz, |. c., p. 82). 
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the transference of the spirit.38 This authority was necessary 
with regard to the wild wandering preachers and all the other 
apostles. 

For the New Testament and early Christianity know of 
still other apostles in addition to the twelve—and in addition 
to Paul—, and this feature corresponds exactly with the Jewish 
apostolic concept. From a legal standpoint it is altogether 
immaterial by whom the mw is sent out. The name of apostle 
does not confer an absolute position, but it merely determines 
his relationship to the one who assigned him his commission. 
According to the greater or the lesser legal position of the latter, 
the mw is entitled to more narrow or to more ample powers of 
authority. In addition to the apostles of the religious central 
board of authorities, there were in Judaism also apostles 
of the individual communities. We meet with this same in- 
stitution in early Christianity as the ada To\oL éxxAnoLwy.39 
In conformity with the generally valid principle that the col- 
lection and administration of public funds is not to be managed 
by one person alone, these community apostles, whose task, 
first and foremost, consisted in the bringing in of the temple 
gifts or of the proceeds of other collections—likewise, in the 
New Testament, of delivering up the collections made for the 
community of Jerusalem—, make their appearance in groups 
of two each,‘ in order, as Paul says, to protect themselves from 
evil report.47 Thus we find Paul and Barnabas, Paul and Timo- 
thy, Paul and Silas, Paul and Titus, Barnabas and Mark, 
Timothy and Silas, Timothy and Erastus, and Judas and Silas. 

Acts 13: 1ff. reports concerning the sending out of such 
community apostles. Even despite the painting over of the 
narrative on the part of the author, for whom the original apos- 


38 Schuetz, 1. c. pp. 11, 24, 110. 

39 See M.G. W. J., 49, p. 439. 

4 Babli B. B. 8b; Ta‘anit 24a; Tos. Pea. 4:15. Tieewice the apostles 
of the religious central board of authorities were sent out in groups of two 
on many occasions, cp. the two apostles mentioned in the inscription on the 
tomb in Venosa. Likewise, in N. T., Mark 6:7; Luke 10:1; Acts 19:22. 
We have indications of the sending out of community apostles by pairs in 
NT in II Corinthians 8:16 ff.; Acts 11:30, 
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tolic concept had already undergone a change, this much is 
indubitably perceivable, that commissions as apostles were 
first granted by the community. Hence we cannot regard 
Harnack as altogether correct in his belief that the apostles, 
the same as prophets and teachers, are charismatic persons whose 
calling rests upon a communication of the spirit. He himself 
admits that their mandate must be recognized and tested res- 
pectively by the community, and that the apostle seems to 
have needed a special commission for each and every missionary 
pilgrimage or journey, after the expiration of which com- 
mission, he is a teacher or a prophet.#? On the contrary we 
must rather regard the following as having been the case 
viz. (1) that one could become an apostle only in one of the 
following two ways, either through the commission of the re- 
ligious central board of authorities, or through that of the 
community; (2) that this apostleship was exactly determined 
and limited as to its content and that it was not exercised at 
the seat of the appointing board of authorities; and (3) that 
it was self-understood that there were appointed as apostles, 
not only of the religious central board of authorities, but 
also of the communities, only such persons as occupied a 
leading position in the religious community, hence, in the early 
Christian communities, prophets and teachers. As soon as 
the particular commission (To épyov 6 mrpooKexAnuat avTovs)4 
was fulfilled, they forthwith-ceased to be apostles, and reverted 
to the category of the religious officials or personages to which 
they had hitherto belonged. Accordingly, it is to no purpose 
to attempt to establish a gradation like apostles, prophets, and 
teachers. The teachers, as Harnack correctly observes, are 
rather bound or attached to the place; they are.engaged by the 
community and for the community. The prophets are called 
by God; their divine mission is general, not bound by space and 
time. It is from these two classes of teachers and instructors 
that the community sends away two members to external places 
with a particular commission, and these two men are the arr>w 
(apostles) of the communities for this period of time and for 


4 Harnack, Verfassung und Recht der alten Kirche, p. 19. 
4% Acts 13:2. 
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this commission. In early Christianity the prophets, i. e., 
those persons who set out as announcers of the teaching of Jesus 
without receiving any commission from the communities, but 
prompted only by their own spirit, and the apostles, i. e., those 
who by their preaching were fulfilling a special commission, came 
into close contact with each other. While the teachers re- 
mained in their place, the prophets and apostles travelled from 
place to place as wandering preachers. As a result hereof the 
distinction between the two classes must have gradually been 
obliterated until the time when the apostolic office experienced 
a thorough-going transformation due to the activities of Paul. 
Only in one passage are the two men who were sent out by the 
community of Antioch called apostles.44 On the other hand, 
in all other passages, for example, in Acts 15:2, such persons 
are expressly distinguished from the apostles, 7. e., from the 
apostles of the religious central authorities. After their re- 
turn from their missionary journey, the two men, who were 
sent out from Antioch, assemble the community and make a 
report to them, as the body which had commissioned them, con- 
cerning the carrying out of their commission.‘ 

Saul of Tarsus went from Jerusalem to Damascus as an 
apostle of the high priest and of the Sanhedrin for the purpose 
of taking stringent steps against the so-called Christian heresy 
(Acts 9:1). Here the decisive turning point of his life, his 
conversion to Christianity, takes place as the result of the 
vision which he had. He feels that he has been summoned 
for the purpose of announcing the new teaching. In this 
connection the mode of expression which is applied to Paul’s 
summons fluctuates, for there is a difference of opinion as to 
whether he was called by God (Galat. 1:15) or by Jesus (I 
Timothy 1:12). If the first case is true, he is a prophet; in the 
second case he can be regarded as a teacher, or as an apostle 
in the same sense as the original apostles. At first he was the 
apostle of the community at Antioch, after Barnabas had brought 
him from Tarsus. His conflict with the original apostles* for 


44 Acts 14:4, 14. 
4s Ibidem, 14:27. 
46 rovs Tpo Euod atooTOXous, Galat. 1:17, 
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the first time results in his laying claim to the name of apostle 
and to the same authority as they possess. The only thing 
which he concedes to them is priority, but not a higher authority 
in the conduct and, guidance of the general Church. 


He does not trace his apostleship back to his having been 
sent out by the community at Antioch and to the ceremony 
of the laying on of the hands performed by the prophets and the 
teachers of that place, because this act of calling would have 
given him only the rights and significance as a communal apostle 
of the community of Antioch, and would have forced him to 
take a place behind those apostles who were commissioned for 
the entire Church. Furthermore, this apostolate had expired 
with his return from his first journey and with the report which 
he made concerning it. Rather does he trace his: summons as 
an apostle back to the same authority as that of the twelve. 
In the introduction to all the Paulinian epistles, with the sole 
exception of the epistle to the Philippians and of the two ep- 
istles to the Thessalonians, he calls himself an apostle, called 
by Jesus and by God. In all these passages it is not at all 
clear whether the old principle of the apostolic concept, i. e., 
that of their receiving their call through the head of the Church, 
has here been retained, or whether it has already been changed 
in favor of the view in accordance with which their calling is 
effected by God himself. The view that Jesus did not die, but 
continued to live as the head of the Church, admitted of the 
possibility that the calling took place through him.47 Thus 
Paul, too, despite the fact that he had not been a witness of 
Jesus’ life and work, could be a witness of his resurrection, 
and he could thereby fulfill the prerequisite with which the 
apostolate of the Church as a whole was associated. Paul 
must have been anxious to carry his claim through in order to 
gain the mastery for his mission to the pagans and his antinomian 
standpoint. 


The question as to whether the ambiguity of the intro- 
ductory verses, to which reference has already been made, is 
intentional or unintentional may remain undecided. At any 


47 See above, p. 118. 
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rate, Paul’s victorious championing of his claim to the name 
of apostle signifies a complete transformation. If he regarded 
himself as called by God, he would have been a prophet, but 
not an apostle. Of prophets there was a great number at 
the time, but they were not the men who had been authorized 
by the Church and who were entrusted with its conduct and 
guidance. The transformation of the apostolic concept due 
to the death of Jesus*? became retroactive to apply to Paul, 
and led to a thorough-going reshaping of the concept. The 
people of the following ages then understood by apostles the 
wandering missionary preachers who preached in behalf of 
Christianity, and as the result of this use of the term it became 
quite customary to designate the announcer and disseminator 
of an idea as an apostle. 

In the same manner as the apostolate, all the other offices 
of earliest Christianity may logically be shown to have had 
their origin in Judaism, and it may likewise be proved that it 
was not until the course of their development that they were 
changed in significance or in designation. ‘The history of the 
composition and constitution of the earliest Church is in need 
of still more thorough-going and fundamental investigation, 
not only for its own sake and for that of Christianity, but also 
for the sake of obtaining a clearer knowledge of Judaism. 
The same statement applies to the development and evolution 
of a large number of religious concepts in the early Church, in 
which a transformation and recasting of Jewish concepts is 
more or less apparent. Of these we shall here mention only 
one, that of the Baotrela THY ovpavav, which is equivalent. to 
the mow mob. 


4 See above, page 115 f. 





JUDAISM IN THE CHURCH 


By LEO BAECK, Berlin, Germany 


a A TWO-FOLD SENSE there is a such a thing as a history 
of Jewish ideas. These ideas have in Judaism itself their life 
and their development, their periods of fruitfulness and their days 
of drought and barrenness. But in an entirely similar manner 
likewise they have their existence outside of the province of 
Judaism in the great world of ideas; there, too, and not to a 
lesser extent either, they are active as a living force, as a leaven, 
and there, too, they create and produce changing epochs. Hence 
there is both a Jewish and a universal history of Judaism. 

We can recognize this factor in the history of the social 
movement, to give an example which the present brings near unto 
us. This movement has a two-fold origin. On the one side, 
it is derived from Plato, from his idea of the mathematical state. 
The state, with its perfect law, in the infallible power and effect 
of which Plato firmly believes, is to create the man and impel him 
to virtue and to happiness. The state alone can achieve this, and 
therefore it must be the absolute state, the state which determines 
and decides everything, the state of dictatorship. This right of 
absolute power must be given to it, and over against it there 
must not be left to the individual any right of what is his own, 
any right of his own choice and longing. Plato is the founder of 
every system of state omnipotence and of all hierarchy. Every 
secular, every ecclesiastical, as well as every ideological dictator- 
ship, even up to the Bolshevism of our own days, derived its 
ideas from Plato’s state philosophy and from his sociology, and 
nourished them thereon.’ 


t Zeller, Vorirdge und Abhandlungen, I. p. 62 ff.; cf. Hatch, The Influence 
of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church. 
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Another altogether different tendency, which has only the 
name of socialism in common with the first one, has its origin in 
the Bible, in Judaism. It does not proceed from the state, but 
from man, from the idea of the fellow human being, of the human 
brother. Judaism, unlike Plato, who is pessimistic in his attidude 
toward man, does not belive in the state, but it has an optimistic 
belief in man. For Judaism man is the strongest reality upon 
earth, and the state and its law become good only through the 
agency of the good human being. When human beings are brought 
up with this purpose in view, that of exercising justice and love 
towards each other, when each one conceives of the human being 
who is next to him as his brother, as the one who belongs to him 
and who is bound up with him, when each one recognized the 
rights which his fellow human being possesses, then men will 
have realized the true, social law, and will have created the true 
state, the social state. ‘‘Thy brother shall live with thee’’, in 
this maxim is contained the social idea.2 These two tendencies 
the Platonic and the Jewish, can be followed out in the social 
movements of the last century, and it is very interesting that, 
for example, the Jew, Karl Marx, goes back to Plato in his so- 
cialism, while Christians, for example, like Saint-Simon or 
Kingsley, proceed from the basis of Jewish ideas,, Thus Jewish 
life lives in universal socialism. 


But it is in the Church that the Jewish ideas have their own 
particular history outside of Judaism. The man who founded 
Christianity, Paul, regarded Judaism and its Bible, with con- 
flicting emotions. On the one side, he regarded the period of 
Judaism, and in conjunction therewith likewise the period of 
the Bible, as ended. At that time the view was prevalent that 
there were three epochs of world history: first that of chaos, 
of Tohu-wabohu; then that of the Torah, which began with 
the revelation on Mount Sinai, and finally, that of the Messiah.® 
If this last epoch had begun, it followed therefore that the one of 
Judaism and of its Bible must have come to its termination. There 


2 Baeck, Wesen des Judentums3, p. 231 ff. 
3 Sanhedrin 97a; cf. Jer. Meg. 70d. 
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was a word which was announced in the Gospel, to the effect 
that until everything had been fulfilled, not one jot or title 
should pass from the law! But when everything had been ful- 
filled, when the Messiah had come, then the period of the law 
had come to its conclusion.’ The law—and for Paul the word 
“law”, just as in the Talmudic literature frequently the word 
“Torah”, is the designation for the entire Bible—is for him only the 
teacher of minors, the “‘schoolmaster (to bring us) unto Christ”’ ;6 
with Christ the time of those who were in their majority began. 
If the redeemer had come, then the Bible and Judaism as well 
could have no further significance; at least they could have no 
meaning other than that of a completed period of past time. If, 
however, they were still valid, then the redeemer could not have 
come. Hence it is explicable why Paul fought against the law 
with all the determination of his belief, just as though he were 
waging a struggle for his very existence. And, to repeat our 
previous statement, for him the law meant all commandments in 
the Bible, that is to say, the entire Bible, and not merely the 
so-called ceremonial law. Hence this question for him became 
one around which everything revolved, the problem upon which 
his religious existence and the certainity of his belief depended. 
If the redemption were at hand, manifestly present through faith 
and baptism, then the law must have ceased; if the law were still 
in force, it was thereby proved that the hoped-for time, the time 
of the fulfillment, was not yet at hand. Either the law or re- 
demption: either the former had come to its termination or else 
the latter had not yet made its appearance. Whoever main- 
tained that the law was still binding stood therefore in unbelief, 
for he denied the redemption. Hence, for Paul Judaism had to 
cease to be réligion, the religion of the present and of the future, 
and the Bible had to cease to be the Bible., i. e., the Book of 
the present and of the future. 

However, on the other hand, everything which Paul taught 
and announced, everything which was the proof for his belief, 
still depended upon this self-same Bible. It was for him the 

4 Matthew 5:18. 
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divine revelation, the announcement of Christ, and it is therefore 
“holy” and ‘just and good” in his eyes.7 It provided him with 
all his arguments. From this self-same Book, the present validity 
of which he strongly opposed, he took that which supported his 
teaching; the necessity of the death of the Messiah—, he could 
explain this fundamental feature of his doctrine only with the help 
of this Book. For him too the formula which decides everything 
is: “It is written’. His entire process of thinking has its life 
in the Bible. It was this self-same contradiction which lay in 
his very being, in his entire personality. His personality too 
indicates this discord, this discrepancy, that on the one side 
he announces his freedom and independence from Judaism, and 
on the other side he keeps on searching for Judaism, for the Jew- 
ish mode of thinking and for the Jewish teachings. He had lived 
so deeply within Judaism that spiritually he could never become 
altogether free from it. Whether he willed it nor not, he always 
found his way back into the Jewish paths of thought. The Jew, 
which he still remained at the very depth of his being through- 
out his entire life, constantly kept up in his soul a struggle with 
the man of the new faith which he had become. The discord, 
which is to be found in his teaching as well as in his personality 
is to be explained on the ground of this fact.® 

Among those who came after Paul and who became the 
disciples of his teaching, there were many who, quite differently 
from him, possessed the possibility of pure consistency, of un- 
limited opposition to Judaism. They no longer had any bond 
whatsoever, whether of the blood or of the soul, with Judaism, and 
they felt it to be their task to free the new religion from everything 
Jewish and thus to establish the pure Paulinism. There were 
several ways in which this could be done. The first method had 
been adopted by the author of the Barnabas epistle, who lived 
about 100 C. E. and who probably came from Egypt.2 He sought 
to save the Old Testament as the foundation of Paul’s theology 


7 Romans 7:12, 14. 

8 Baeck, Romantische Religion, pp. 11. and 37. 

9 G. Hoennicke, Das Judenchristentum. p. 284 ff.; M. Guedemann, 
Religionsgeschichtliche Studien, p. 99 ff.; E. Hennecke, Handbuch zu den 
neutestamentlichen Apokryphen; Geffcken, Christliche Apokryphen, p. 52 f. 
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for Christianity by denying it entirely to Judaism, and by claim- 
ing it entirely for Christianity. The means for carrying out this 
purpose was provided by allegorical explanation. He applies 
this system generally to the entire Old Testament. By its help 
everything objectionable in the Old Testament, i. e., everything 
which is at all Jewish, is removed, and every real, actual relation 
with Judaism is eliminated. Every word in the Old Testament 
is filled with a Christian meaning, with the result that the book 
in its true sense is made to belong to Christianity alone, just as 
the Church should be indeed the true Israel, the true seed of 
Abraham.” All literal and verbal understanding of the Old 
Testament is, in his eyes, a detestable Jewish misunderstanding, 
the work of Satan. Thus the entire Old Testament became an 
exclusively Paulinian book; only that which is purely Christian 
is Biblical. As the result of this method the additional advantage 
was obtained, that Christianity received its early history, and 
that its beginnings were traced back to the time of the creation 
of the world. The Jewish people with its history was exposed 
as a people which had been led astray by the devil, which had 
never possessed a covenant with God and which had never had 
any understanding at all of the divine revelation. 

And yet this method had its dangers as well as its advantages. 
If the right of interpretation were once granted, then at the same 
time each and every possibility of interpretation was granted. 
If the book was recognized under this one allegorical form, then 
it could lay claim to be recognized under any other allegorical 
form whatsoever. Freedom from this book was to be secured 
only by rejecting it altogether, without any limitation. This 
conclusion was drawn by Gnosticism, and especially by Marcion.™ 
They were actually the logical and consistent Paulinians. They 
rejected Judaism and its Bible absolutely and completely. In- 
deed, Marcion himself, in order to preserve the absolute force 
of this rejection, explains and therefore rejects everything in the 


10 Harnack, Mission u. Ausbreitung des Christentums, p. 41f., p. 49, p. 
289 f. 

tt Bousset, Hauptprobleme des Gnosis p. 109 ff.; Harnack, Lehrbuch 
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Pauline epistles which appeared to him to be Jewish, everything 
in which there was claimed to exist a linking of Jesus or of Paul 
with Judaism, as a forgery, asa Jewish interpolation. For him 
only that which is absolutely hostile to Judaism is true and 
genuine. For the sake of establishing pure Paulinism, he re- 
vised and corrected the text of the Gospels and of the Epistles. 
And in order to guard against any possibility that something 
which was Jewish should find its way into his religion by way of 
allegory, he demanded the literal interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment—just the same as did the man who was his contemporary 
and who, according to an old report, came from the same city, 
from Sinope, and whose bitterest opponent Marcion was, i. e., 
Aquila, the translator of the Bible, the proselyte, the pupil of 
Akiba.” 

The essential fundamental of the theology of this tendency 
likewise consists in its rejection of Judaism. In order to separate 
Judaism altogether from their Christianity, in order to have 
an unambiguous Christianity and a God who belongs only to 
them, the adherents of this tendency teach dualism. There were 
to beno combinations and no alliances, but only an absolute sep- 
aration. In their opinion there existed a two-fold God, the wicked, 
dark, cruel God who was bound up wih the world, the God of 
Judaism, and the good, pure, spiritual, kind God who was exalted 
above all and above the whole world, the God of Christianity, 
who manifested Himself for the first time in Christ, and who 
had never revealed Himself in any other person previous to that 
time. When the Gospels speak of the two trees, of the bad tree, 
which bears only bad fruits, and of the good tree, which bears only 
good fruits,’ there are meant by these terms nothing else than 
these two Gods, first, the inferior, Old Testament God, who 
creates evil exclusively and who possesses no higher value than 
does the world itself, whose creator and ruler He is and who will 
pass away at the same time as His heaven and His earth, and 
second, the sublime Christian God, who brings forth good ex- 
clusively and who is without any contact with the world. There 
is no deeper antithesis than that which exists between these two. 


™ Schuerer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes, I11,3, p. 313f. 
3 Matthew 12:33. 
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For Paul, the God of the Old Testament was the God of Christ and 
his own God; but here, in this doctrine of the Gnostics, the two 
Gods stand in hostile opposition to each other. The God of 
the Jews and His Book, these constitute the proper adversary; 
they are the evil principle; all redemption signifies redemption 
from this world of Judaism. And for this reason the Jews them- 
selves are the real enemies of Christ and of the true God. They 
are the ones who, all of them together, with their patriarchs, their 
prophets and their teachers, can never be redeemed. 

But due to this very concept a great difficulty manifested 
itself. Since the Old Testament had been given up, and every 
thing which was of an Old Testament character had been removed 
from the Gospels and the Epistles, there was left only the doctrine 
of the redemption and of the sacraments, and everything which 
was ethical, everything which represented a commandment and 
an obligation, had been done away with. Hence there remained 
only two alternatives, either complete libertinism or absolute 
asceticism. Both of them actually made their appearance with- 
in a very short time. At first there became prevalent the prac- 
tical nullification of all the commandments, and the principle 
was proclaimed: for the redeemed man, the man of pure Paulin- 
ism, “everything is allowed’’.74 People felt themselves to be 
pneumatical, to be free men of the spirit, and as such they be- 
lieved that they were beyond good and evil, exalted above chas- 
tity and morality, and free, and bound by no law, by no .command- 
ment. Whoever is exalted above the law must be able to recog- 
nize not only God, but likewise ‘‘the depths of Satan’’s; for 
the man of the spirit" it is altogether immaterial what his body 
does. 

This is the first method of getting away from the law. 
Marcion pointed out the second method. For him all earthly 
existence had been cast off at the same time as the law; for him 
the: corporeal life was “‘caro stercoribus infersa”’.77 There was 
only one kind of piety here on earth, i. e., asceticism and the an- 


4 ] Corinthians 6:12. 

13 Apocalypse (Revelation) 2:24. 
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nihilation of self. He forbade the enjoyment of the flesh and 
demanded most painful fasting. He forbade all sexual intercourse 
even in marriage, and he admitted to the rites of baptism and 
communion only those who were willing to take the vow of celi- 
bacy or who, in case they were already married, would vow to 
preserve absolute sexual separation. In his opinion marriage 
was tantamount to dying; real life was the annihilation of every- 
thing corporeal. The struggle against the corporeal is the struggle 
‘tad destruenda et contemnenda et abominanda opera creatoris’’.® 
Whoso has conquered everything corporeal has conquered the 
God of the Jews. Religion exists for the purpose of bringing 
the human race to extinction. When this is accomplished it 
will then have triumphed over the Jewish, the wicked creative 
God. This was the final consequence of the purging of Christian- 
ity from Judaism. 

It is self-understood that a Christianity which had been 
freed from Judaism in such a manner rendered all living in the 
world and all connection with culture impossible. If the Church 
wished to exist in the world, then it had to conduct the struggle 
against Gnosticism for the sake of its very existence, and this 
struggle in behalf of its existence, whether it willed it or not, 
became for the Church a struggle in behalf of the place of the 
Old Testament in Christianity. To the original historical reasons 
for which the Church had adhered to the Old Testament, there 
now were added these decisively essential ones. The Catholic 
church became formed and consolidated in the struggle against 
Gnosticism and in the conflict in behalf of the Old Testament, 
and it had finally succeeded in establishing its Bible, the unity 
of the Old and of the NewTestament, and thereby the unity of 
the Jewish and of the Christian God. It was then the period 
in which the Church was beginning to be connected with the 
state, at first, for the purpose of existing jointly with it, and then 
for the purpose of being above the state, as its ruler. The Church 
was able to accomplish this end because of a two-fold reason: 
first, because of this canonization of the Old Testament, and then | 

8 Tertullian, Adversus Marcionem, I, p. 14, (‘for the purpose of destroy- 
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secondly, and in connection therewith, because of its adoption 
of the Stoic principle of natural law. These two, natural law 
and Old Testament law, were identified the one with the other 
by the Catholic Church, a process which is, at the same time, 
interesting and likewise characteristic of the Church. The 
entire mediaeval period is characterized by this equalization 
of the decalogue and of natural law, by this unity between the 
natural and the divine law.” As the result thereof the Church 
was now in a position to establish, in addition to the pure in- 
dividualism of its doctrine of salvation and of redemption, like- 
wise a social feature, to develope a state and social doctrine. 
In this manner a co-existence of the Church and the state, a 
recognition and a utilization of the state, was rendered possible 
for the first time. . 

As the result of this joining together of the Old and of the 
New Testament, as the result of this confession and admission 
to Judaism, Catholicism was now able to obtain likewise its 
system of ethics. Gnosticism, and especially the doctrine of 
Marcion, had been a religion entirely devoid of ethics, as has 
already been indicated. And asa matter of fact, this was actually 
the logical Christian standpoint, because as far as principles 
were concerned, there was no place for ethics in Paul’s system: 
ethics had been done away with, because it was considered to be 
the Law which had been abrogated by the new righteousness of 
faith. Everything actually took place through the miracle of 
baptism, through mysteries; everything was accomplished in 
faith alone; and therefore by comparison that which was done 
by man could have no further significance. In this doctrine 
faith forms the antithesis to ethics. Any evaluation of conduct, 
even of the most moral conduct, of the Ten Commandments, for 
example, belongs to the province of the Law which had been 
overcome by Christ.27_ It was a choice either of faith or of ethics, 
either of the savior or of the Law. 

This is the fundamental alternative which Paul places for the 
individual. With reference to Paul himself, his Jewishness was 

20 Troeltsch, Sozzallehren der christlichen Kirchen u. Sekten, p. 52f.; p> 
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still too strong in this respect likewise. His ethics, the same as 
his attitude towards the Old Testament in general is the result 
of this inconsistency, i. e., that with his ideas he had stepped out 
of Judaism, and that he still lived in Judaism, as far as his ethical 
feelings, his feelings towards the commandments, were concerned. 
In this respect likewise the Jew in him was stronger than the 
doctrine. And in this respect, too, his disciples, drawn as they 
were from paganism, had no such connection with Judaism. 
The epistle of Barnabas had been in a position to announce the 
following principle: ‘‘The tablets of Moses are broken into 
pieces’’. Among the Nicolaites in Ephesus and Pergamum, 
and the Baleamites, the consciousness that they had already been 
redeemed had led to lack of restraint, to that libertinism of which 
mention has already been made;” among the Cainites the Biblical 
malefactors had served as patterns of theone who was redeemed.?3 
Theceremonialand theethical had been placed upon thesame plane 
by Paul; both were the Law; whoso felt himself elevated above 
the former could therefore believe himself to be exalted above 
the latter likewise. 

In order to be able to oppose this principle likewise, the 
Church was in need of having the Old Testament and its moral 
code. Hence the Church established the principle of ‘‘faith and 
works’’, in order to assign both to the Old Testament as well as 
to the New Testament its rights. How strong the necessity of 
compromise was in this instance is shown by the fact that the 
epistle of James was adopted into the New Testament and placed 
at the head of the Catholic epistles, this epistle which is nothing 
else but a most violent polemic against Paul, and which, in 
opposition to Paul’s principle that man is justified through 
faith without works of the law, expressly declares that man is 
justified on the ground of works, and not through faith alone.*4 
The catholic doctrine was developed on the basis of this great 
compromise with the Jewish element. It was a compromise, 
and the Jewish element in it lost its own character. The one 


2 Apocalypse (Revelation) 2; 2 and 6; 2; 12 ff.; I Corinthians 6: 12 ee 
8: 7 ff.; I Peter 2:16; Clemens, Stromata, 2:20; 3:5. 

33 Epiphanius, haer, 39. 
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God, Whom the prophets had taught, was reinterpreted into the 
trinitarian concept of God which the Church Fathers held. 
The sense of the Old Testament was interpreted in a christologi- 
cal manner; the Biblical law was identified partly with the natural 
law and was accordingly relegated to the plane of that which 
was purely natural in contrast with that which was intrinsically 
religious, and partly its work (the practice of the law) was placed 
alongside of the service of the sacramental cult, in juxtaposition 
with the ceremonial practices of the Church, the one as well as 
the other being regarded as “good works’’, both having the 
same name and the same value. But just so Paulinism had suf- 
fered harm as the result of this compromise, and its principle of 
“faith alone’’, for sake of the compromise, had experienced 
restriction and limitation. 


Thus it is comprehensible that within the church, in the same 
manner as previously, contradictions made themselves manifest 
anew, either for the purpose of restablishing the pure Paulinism, 
or for the purpose of securinga greater place for the Jewish element. 
From this time forth the inner development of the Church, 
its internal life and activity, is now conditioned by this two-fold 
struggle. Of course it must be stated first of all that there 
was no contradiction as far as the doctrine of the trinity was con- 
cerned. Here the Church doctrine was firmly established, even 
though the so-called doctrine of tritheism, in accordance with 
which the three persons of the God-head are to be separated from 
each other,?5 was in evidence at the time in addition to the official 
Church tenet. But there soon commenced explanations and 
counterexplanations with reference to the question of faith and 
works. The teachers and the tendencies of the Church were 
divided in their attitude towards this problem. One may say 
that the history of the dogmas of the Church is actually a history 
of Judaism within the Church, that it has its various phases, 
according as the active ethical-psychological element of Judaism, 
with its emphasis on the personal, or the passive, magically sac- 
ramental element of faith of Paulinism, with its dissolution of that 
which is individual into the metaphysical, is brought more strong- 


2s Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, 114, p. 300 ff. 
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ly into prominence. And the task which the Papacy performed, 
the purpose which it executed again and again with great dip- 
lomatic art, and, above all, with great spiritual strength, in all 
conflicts and antitheses, is the maintenance of that compromise. 


The retention of this compromise was rendered necessary at a 
very early date, since the principle of works as well as the prin- 
ciple of faith each found a champion very soon in a strong 
personality, the one in Pelagius, the other in Augustine. In 
the opinion of Pelagius the concept of mercy has an entirely 
ethical character, and for this reason he reckons the Law as form- 
ing a part of it, and in general he assumes no essential difference 
between the Old and the New Testament. He teaches the free 
will of man, before whom God has placed both the good and the 
evil. He teaches the doctrine that every man, even the non- 
Christian, can do what is good, and therefore there is such a thing 
as salvation even for him who is not baptized.” But with the 
same determination with which Pelagius emphasizes this doctrine 
of “liberum arbitrium”’, and this “‘possibilitas boni et mali’’, 
Augustine opposed them. He stresses the fact that ever since 
Adams fall there is no such thing as free-will, that man ever since 
has been evil by nature, under the ban of the original sin. In 
Augustine’s opinion the attribute of grace has a purely supernatural 
character. It grants everything and man contributes nothing; 
it selects some few people without any reason, and equally 
without reason it allows the great number of other persons to be- 
come the ‘‘massa perditionis’’, the great mass doomed to per- 
dition, and this supernatural mercy has its place only in the 
Church; only the Church’s baptism brings with it salvation; 
and even an infant which dies without having been baptized is 
damned. Although, according to the principle of Pelagius, 
in agreement with ancient Jewish teachers, the virtue of those of 
other faiths or of unbelievers is recognized, because virtue itself 
is of decisive importance and faith means belief in the good, none 
the less according to the point of view of Augustine there can be 
no virtue on the part of a pagan, and all virtue has no significance 


26 Baur, Geschichte der christlichen Kirche, 112, p. 132 ff., p. 143ff.; Bruck- 
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whatsoever in comparison with the sacrament; all salvation is 
dependent upon the belief in sin.?7 

Opinion and thought fluctuated between these two poles 
during the Catholic mediaeval period, thus, for example, between 
Thomas and Duns—it is interesting in this connection to note that 
Pelagius and Duns were both Englishmen; and compromises were 
continually being made between these two poles. Of course the 
Church condemned and prescribed Pelagius, and yet it always 
came to terms or compromised with a sort of semi-Pelagianism. 
The Church, it is true, declared Augustine a saint, but it never- 
theless resolutely continued to reject pure Augustinism, even 
at the time when it was revived by such significant personages as 
Jansen and the circle of Port-Royal. It remained the Church 
of compromise and of combination between Paulinism and the 
Jewish element, even though it allowed the former to pre- 
ponderate. 

_ Luther’s reformation then proceeded from the opposition 
to the compromise. In one point Luther reverted to Judaism, 
i.e., in the doctrine of the priesthood of all. Even in this teaching 
the Catholic Church had created its own intermediatory doctrine; 
it had made a distinction between an inner priesthood, which was 
to be regarded as held out for all those who were baptized, and 
the external priesthood, which belonged only to the class of the 
consecrated.?8 In this respect Luther had adopted in its en- 
tirety the Jewish idea, which had likewise been very active else- 
where in mediaeval Catholicism; at least he did so during his 
early, revolutionary years. Hence the Jewish idea here, too, 
conquered in Christianity. On the contrary, however, Luther 
in his dogma entered into a thorough antithesis with Judaism, 
into pure Paulinism.?? His doctrine is that of the absolute ori- 
ginal sin, of the unlimited effectiveness of grace, towards which 
the believer is able to be merely and completely motionless in 
a purely passive manner. Luther had arrived at this point of 


27 Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, III4, p. 68ff., p. 90 ff.’ 
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view by reason of his quest for the complete certainty of salvation. 
Inasmuch as Catholicism had demanded works on the part of 
man, and man was never able to perform all these works, so the 
believer, no matter to what extent grace has been granted to him, 
can forever possess only the assurance of salvation, but never 
the complete certainty and security of salvation. In order to 
make this certainty one’s own peculiar possession, Luther, just 
like Paul and Augustine in previous times, had therefore com- 
pletely eliminated the value of human action and had made 
everything dependent upon grace exclusively, and upon unlimited 
faith therein, upon ‘‘sola gratia”, upon “sola fide”. In order 
to preserve his belief he had to reduce the deed to the complete 
insignificance, and represent the belief in the importance of 
the act as real unbelief, as a sin against the Holy Ghost. In 
place of the Catholic principle of faith and works, there now 
reappears the old antithesis: either faith or works, and for this 
there may be substituted likewise the following mode of expres- — 
sion: either religion or ethics, either grace or intention! Accord- 
ing to this principle each and every will, even if it be the best 
and the noblest, every will whose object is to be good and right- 
eous, is only the way of destruction. Salvation can come from 
faith alone, which for Luther means faith without the action. 
Herewith everything Jewish had been eliminated in his dogma, 
and war had actually been declared against whatever was Jewish. 
But it went the same with Luther as it had formerly gone 
with the generation of Paul. The same results followed in both 
cases. Just as formerly asceticism and libertinism followed as 
the result of the principle that everything depended upon faith 
alone, so now again, among Luther’s following, there resulted 
partly the tendency towards asceticism,** and partly the so-called 
tendency of antinomism, which set about the task in all serious- 
ness of rejecting the law. And just as, at that time, the Church 
was forced to concede a place to works in order to be able to 
live and exist in the state, so Luther found that he had to do the 


3° Troeltsch in Kultur der Gegenwart’’, 1 4, p. 407 ff. 
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same thing, when he founded his church with the help of the 
state. Indeed, Luther found a way out of his difficulty as the 
result of his adoption of the fatal expedient whereby he removed 
the moral commandments from the province of religion proper 
and relegated them to the province of that which was purely 
civil, and handed them over and subordinated them to the power 
of the police, to the civil authorities. Morality is here only that 
which the authorities demand. It has nothing whatsoever to 
do with religion proper, and at best it is only an appendix to 
religion. In this manner man is to a certain extent divided. into 
two separate and distinct divisions, into the class of the spiritual 
man of faith, and into that of the civil man who keeps the com- 
mandments. Herein consisted the un-Jewish feature of the 
religion of Luther, and herein likewise consists its intrinsic 
weakness, its religious as well as its cultural weakness. It was 
never able to create a real system of ethics on the ground of and 
proceeding from religion, and on the other hand it had established 
the state, which it moreover recognized as the supreme lord of the 
Church, likewise as the lord and master over morality, and had 
thereby given the state its unlimited power. 

In contrast with the religion of Luther, the great historical 
contribution of Calvinism? consists in the fact that it once again 
restored to the actions of men their ample place, just as is de- 
manded by Judaism. Ofcourse Calvinism deviated from Judaism 
by reason of its dogma of predestination, but it actually had re- 
verted to Judaism in a decided manner in its doctrine of the sig- 
nificance of man’s actions, in its emphasizing of the commanding 
law and of the Divine Will. And even this idea of predestination 
in Catvinism finally becomes ethicized more and more. The 
conduct of man is here the sign that God has chosen him. Man 
is chosen if he conceives it to be his task to adopt the Will of God 
as his own will, to ameliorate the world, to devote his life and 
labor and that of the human beings near him to the service of 
that which is moral, to labor for that which is good on earth for 
the sake of the glory and honor of God. In Calvinism, unlike 

the religion of Luther, faith does not have its purpose in itself, 
- but its goal is the determination of moral effectiveness and ac- 
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tivity. The old Jewish idea of the covenant which God makes 
with men and, together therewith, the idea of the Law and of its 
social demands such as was announced by Judaism, everything 
which is called the legal feature of Judaism, all this becomes more 
and more active within Calvinism. Here religion is to be mani- 
fested in life, and religion is to be given a serious place in life. 
In opposition to the Lutheran religion of passivity, Calvinism 
stands out as the religion of activity and of heroism; and the 
Old Testament gains in place and significance in its Bible. Fur- 
thermore with this legal idea there is thoroughly associated in 
Calvinism likewise, just as in Judaism, the Messianic idea. Wher- 
ever the demand for the commandment is made, the demand 
that there be prepared a proper place for that which is good upon 
the earth and that the kingdom of God be founded in life, here 
there is awakened likewise the Messianic idea, this belief in the 
progressive realization of the good, this belief in the true kingdom 
of God of the future. The Puritans of England were inspired 
by this Jewish idea when they struggled against ungodliness and 
despotism ; the Presbyterians were guided by this self-same Jewish 
idea when they journeyed westward and created the New England 
states. Here, as well as in Judaism, there is indicated to what 
a great extent legal piety always becomes Messianic and to what 
a great extent Messianic piety is legal piety. 


This Messianic expectation had been done away with by 
Paul in its essential features. Since for him the coming of the 
Messiah and the redemption was something which had already 
been fulfilled, was already an actual possession of the present, the 
idea of the great future hope had consequently lost its significance. 
Occasionally, however, this Messianic idea became revived 
ever and anew, not only in the old Church but likewise in the 
Middle Ages. In days of oppression especially this Jewish 
longing for a coming period of the rulership of God and of eternal 
peace became an active force in the doctrine of the so-called 
“evangelium aeternum”’ and of the millenium. The Church had 
constantly perceived therein something of a revolutionary nature 
and had fought against it with all the means at its disposal. 
This idea did not become an ecclesiastical movement until the 
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time of so-called Baptism, this religious movement from which, 
together with Calvinism, there was derived and from which there 
proceeded the strongest religious force, indeed, almost everything 
which transformed and reorganized religion and religious thought 
in England and the United States. This movement had a free 
pathway, because it refused, fundamentally and on principle, 
each and every connection with the state and each and every 
structure on the part of the state, such as those into which Cath- 
olicism and Protestantism had entered. In place thereof the 
new movement established the free community in which the 
religious ideal was to be realized. And this freedom did not 
lead to libertinism and antinomism because it did not proceed 
from the contradiction and opposition to the Law. On the con- 
trary, it led to the resuscitation of Biblical socialism and of the 
Biblical ideal of holiness, because it directed its attention to 
the commanding Jewishidea. The Baptists could be Independent 
and Congregationalists, because they placed ethics above the 
forgiving of sins, and the commandment above the doctrine of 
justification. With this stressing of the ethical there was closely 
associated a suppression of the sacramental and a tendency to 
strip it of some of its importance; hence in his case, too, there is 
manifest a turning away from Paulinism to Judaism. The Bap- 
tist movement represents a real revolution of that which was 
Jewish within the Church. It strove for and gained its world- 
historical successes at the time of Cromwell in England, and in 
the states of the Pilgrim fathers. Although, or perhaps because, 
it did not become a church, it was one of the most effective and 
fruitful ecclesiastical movements of comparatively modern times. 

All these reformation tendencies have the following feature 
in common, i. e., that for them the question of grace and Law, of 
faith and works, was the decisive one; all other questions occupied 
a position in the background. But already in Baptism the op- 
position to the dogma of the trinity likewise had manifested it- 
self occasionally. *, Ludwig Haetzer*4 had opposed the divinity 
of Christ. This question, in which Judaism and Christianity 
are deeply divided, came to occupy a position in the foreground 
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for the first time in Socinianism,3’ which was the first Unitarian 
tendency, and therefore, with reference to the doctrine of God, 
the first Jewish tendency in Christianity. It, too, had proceeded 
on the ground of the Pelagian idea; this idea had been reawakened 
at the period of Humanism. The right of the human being and 
of human freedom and action, the ethical and the Messianic 
stress is laid upon these, and in order to grant the individual 
human being his full right, the doctrine of the original sin and of 
justification through Christ is opposed. On the ground of these 
views, therefore, there developed the shunting aside of that 
which was dogmatical and the simple explanation of the word 
of the Bible, the rejection of Christology and of the trinity, and 
the conception and comprehension of the unity of God, therefore 
a return to Judaism. Socinianism is the attempt to create a 
humanistic renaissance of Christianity in place of the dogmatical 
reformation. As far as its external history is concerned, So- 
cinianism had only a very brief term of life. It established its 
own church in Poland, but this church only too soon succumbed 
to the Polish reaction, and in such a thorough-going manner 
that no trace of itwasleftin Poland. It was only in Transylvania 
that a group of communities managed to maintain its existence 
throughout all the persecutions of the centuries to which it was 
subjected, even after some few of its believers had there become 
converted to Judaism as Sabbatarians. And despite the fact 
that at first dogma and reaction were triumphant throughout 
almost the whole of Europe, none the less the ideas of Socinian- 
ism became widely disseminated. In conjunction with the ideas of 
Baptism they became seed grains, from which there sprouted 
forth in subsequent years a full measure of fruit. Especially 
in the Netherlands, and then, above all, in England, where they 
gained a Milton, and then in America, these ideas became a 
powerful and important ferment of theological progress and of 
human and undogmatical religiousness. They were the means 
whereby fruitful Jewish thoughts were carried over into the life 
of the Church. The Unitarianism of a Priestly, a Channing, a 
Parker, and of a Martineau goes back to these Socinian germs, 
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which blossomed forth and reared themselves aloft in modern 
Protestantism. 

Throughout Protestantism this definite inclination to- 
wards Judaism is everywhere apparent. What has remained of 
the old ecclesiastical dogma in modern Protestanism? The 
trinity has more and more become a mere word: the Holy Ghost 
is no longer the actual divine personage, the paraclete, but it 
now represents nothing more than an ethical concept; it has 
assumed a Jewish character. The ecclesiastical doctrine of the 
divinity of Jesus, it is true, is regarded as a dogma in wide circles 
even of present-day Protestantism, and yet even as such it is, 
for the most part, only a theological concept, which is pushed 
and twisted hither and thither dialectically, in order to rid one- 
self more or less of its content and thereby to get back to Jewish 
monotheism. In quite a similar manner there has disappeared 
the old ecclesiastical doctrine of dualism, which divides the world 
into two great divisions, that of the son of God and of Grace, and 
that of the devil and of: original sin. When do people still 
speak of this dogma? On the contrary, how much the more do 
they speak of that universalism which comprehends all human 
beings, of this prophetical doctrine. And finally, the doctrine 
of faith, that faith which was considered to be all-important and 
all-significant, it too more and more comes to occupy a place 
behind the Jewish teaching of the actions and disposition of man, 
both of which lead him to God. Faith now is to be ethical belief, 
and this in turn means Jewish belief. Every change in modern 
Protestantism has received its tendency from the Church’s 
realm of thought and goes back ultimately to the sphere of ideas 
of Judaism; and it is to be regarded as having only the significance 
of something bizarre, that occasionally in German Protestantism 
there became active, as the result of a feeling of anti-Semitism, 
ideas like those of Marcion in previous times, for example, among 
men like Lagarde and Houston Stewart Chamberlain, who wish 
to have everything Jewish removed from Christianity. The 
history of the Church has already shown what will be left of Chris- 
tianity if it is to be cleansed and purged of everything Jewish. 

When we cast a retrospect over the centuries of the Church’s 
existence, we see in the Church, too, in such a manner, a history 
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of Jewish ideas. Every change which took place in the spiritual 
and religious life of the Church represents a coming to grips with 
these ideas, either a turning away from them or a renewed in- 
clination in the direction towards which they tended. There is 
thus such a thing as a history of Judaism within the Church. 
Judaism has an indestructible life by reason of its ideas; it can 
be fought against, and it can be forced to give ground, and yet 
it always becomes reanimated. ‘‘Et inclinata resurget’”’. ‘‘Ev- 
en when it is bowed down, it only rises again to still loftier heights, 


JEWISH PROPER NAMES AND DERIVATIVES IN THE 
KORAN 


By JOSEPH HOROVITZ, University of Frankfurt, Germany. 


T IS OVER NINETY YEARS since A. Geiger attempted 

to answer the question, ‘‘What did Mohammed take over 
from Judaism?’’.t Since then, it is true, numerous details deal- 
ing with this subject have been supplemented, but no other 
comprehensive treatment of the theme was undertaken. It 
is self-evident that the unaltered reprint of Geiger’s work (Leip- 
zig, 1902) cannot present us with a picture of the present-day 
status of research. Nor would this result be attained even by 
the incorporation of the data ascertained in the interim, be- 
cause the methodical hypotheses on the basis of which the work 
would have to be approached today have undergone decided 
changes. Modern research in particular assumes an entirely 
different attitude towards Islamic (post-Koranic) tradition; 
the confidence which investigators formerly reposed in this 
tradition has been definitely destroyed above all on the ground 
of the investigations made by I. Goldziher with reference to 
its origin and its character. 

The reports contained therein, which are alleged to 
date back to the time of the prophet’s contemporaries, 
which material, arranged according to different points of view, 
is grouped in three literary provinces, i. e., the Hadith (sayings 
of the prophet), the Sira (the life history of the prophet), and 
the Tafsir (the explanation of the Koran), represent genuine 
tradition only to a very limited extent. They reflect a later 
stage of the development of Islam than the Koran, and they 
therefore cannot be utilized as authentic material for the in- 
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terpretation of the Koran. Modern scientific investigation 
likewise is again and again exposed to the danger of carrying 
conceptions of a later period over into the text of the Koran, 
as long as it primarily does not leave Islamic tradition entirely 
out of consideration and only later, by way of supplement, 
employs it for purposes of contrast with the results which have 
been obtained independently thereof. The importance of the 
traditional literature for the understanding of the later develop- 
ment of Islam is, of course, not intended to be belittled as the 
result of these observations, neither are these remarks intended 
to detract from the merit of those? who investigated the Jewish 
elements in the post-Koranic tradition. But care must be taken 
not to confuse this task with that of singling out the Haggadic 
elements of the Koran, an error to which the title of I. Schapiro’s 
work, “The Haggadic Elements in the Narrative Portion of 
the Koran”’s, gave rise, although in every other respect the work 
is very meritorious. For the author is not in the first place 
concerned with the influence that Haggadic interpretation has 
exerted on the text itself of the twelfth Sura, but rather on its 
interpretation as dating from the post-Koranic period. 

In addition to the Koran, we must take into consideration 
only those sources which are contemporaneous with the Koran 
or which go back to pre-Koranic times. Accordingly, the verses 
of the old Arabian poets occupy the foremost position in this 
connection, although it is not always possible to render a de- 
finite decision with reference to their genuineness. In addition 
the Southern Arabian inscriptions, as well as those which owe 
their origin to the Arabians of the North, must be included. 
Now with regard to non-Arabian sources, there must be taken 
into consideration the literature of the Jews, that of the Oriental] 
Christians, as well as that of the Mandeans. Also the writings 
of the Parsees may to a certain extent enter into consideration 
in this connection. Finally, the reports of the Byzantine 


2 E. g. Gruenbaum, Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Sprach u. Sagenkunde, 
ed. F. Perles, Berlin, 1901, Neue Beitrdge zur semitischen Sagenkunde, Leiden, 
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chroniclers which refer to Arabian conditions must be considered. 
The possession of the Old Testament was not the only thing 
which was held in common by Judaism and Oriental Christianity, 
both of which were wide-spread throughout different parts 
of Arabia proper as well as in the contiguous provinces during 
the sixth century. Numerous apocrypha and pseud-epigrapha 
of Jewish origin in addition were widely read in the Christian 
Orient, while the Haggadah of the Jewish teachers had not re- 
mained foreign to the church fathers. But ideas and traditions 
alone had not become the sole common possession of Jews and 
Christians despite the differences prevailing between the two 
religions in all other respects, for linguistically likewise the two 
made use of essentially one and the same medium of expression 
for a long time. The language of the Oriental Christians (omit- 
ting Egypt and Abyssinia) was Aramaic; in Syria and Meso- 
potamia it took the form of the Syriac, while in Palestine it assumed 
that of the Christian Palestinian tongue. Of course among the 
Jews the Hebrew text of Holy Writ was read at religious ser- 
vices, and in addition thereto Hebrew had remained the language 
of prayers, with only a few exceptions to this rule. However 
Aramaic had not only long before become the spoken language 
of the Jews in Palestine as well as in Babylonia, but likewise 
the Biblical writings were interpreted in the Aramaic language, 
and in the academies the discussions concerning the Hebrew 
(either the Biblical or the Tannaitic ) texts, which formed the 
basis of the study, were carried on in Aramaic. | 

In view of the position which the Aramaic language thus 
occupied among the Jews as well as among the Christians, it 
is not to be marveled at that in many instances both religious 
communities made use of entirely identical expressions even 
for specifically religious concepts. For this reason an expression, 
concept, or tradition, the Jewish origin of which has been es- 
tablished and which is found later in the Koran, must not neces- 
sarily be assumed to have reached Mohammed through Jewish 
mediation. The proof of such an act of mediation can be re- 
garded as completely valid only when at the same time the in- 
vestigation of the Jewish element, which had been taken over 
by Christian circles, furnishes us with no reason to assume that 
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it had been transmitted to Mohammed through Christian medi- 
ation. If we consider the fine distinctions, how they retain the 
peculiarities of the different dialects when employed for linguis- 
tical designations, but how, when employed for concepts and 
traditions, these distinctions also arise from the various shades 
of meaning of their formulation, we are not infrequently in 
a position to discover a sure solution to the problem of their 
immediate origin. However, in many cases it can no longer 
be determined whether Jewish or Christian influence is to be 
assumed. 
Geiger divided his material in such a way that in one chap- 
ter he discusses ‘‘ideas which belonged to Judaism and which 
were taken over into the Koran”, and in the second chapter 
he treats the ‘‘stories which were taken over from Judaism’’. 
The ‘‘ideas”’ are then further subdivided into ‘concepts’ and 
““views’’; the latter are still further subdivided into ‘religious 
views, moral and legal ordinances”, and ‘“‘views of life’. At 
this point I would like to state that I prefer to limit myself to 
a discussion of that which corresponds to the “concepts” of 
Geiger’s terminology, a term, by which, as he understands it, 
is meant the linguistical expression of these concepts, which 
accordingly means the Jewish derivatives contained in the Koran. 
However, to the derived words in the more limited sense of the 
word I prefix the proper names, in so far as they are employed 
as a designation for Old Testament figures or are traditionally 
understood as such. Accordingly, in this article, I have col- 
lected those data of the Koran borrowed from Judaism which 
limit themsevles exclusively to the sphere of linguistics. The 
ideas, traditions, and legal prescriptions, which the Koran 
borrowed from Judaism, have been omitted here from discussion. 
S. Fraenkel made a brief compilation of the foreign words 
of the Koran in his inaugural dissertation, De vocabulis in 
antiquis Arabum carminibus et in Corano peregrinis (1880). 
This thesis is referred to in the following as Fr., while the desig- 
nation ‘‘ Fraenkel” is refered to the larger work of the same author 
Die Aramaeischen Fremdwoerter im Arabischen (Leiden, 1886). 
H. Hirschfeld has discussed the subject of Jewish words in the 
Koran in various passages of his two books, Beitrage zur Erk- 
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laerung des Koran (Berlin, 1878), and New Researches into the 
Composition and Exegesis of the Koran (London, 1901). R. 
Dvorak’s essay, Ueber die Fremdwoerter im Koran,’ essentially 
merely repeats the views of the Mohammedan scholars, but 
still it contains some original statements of the author himself. 
Theodor Noeldeke has repeatedly expressed his opinions con- 
cerning our subject in his Geschichte des Qorans (2nd edition, 
revised by F. Schwally, Leipzig, 1909) and in a number of notes 
in his Neue Bettraege zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft (Strass- 
burg, 1910), viz. in the two chapters, ‘‘ Foreign Words in the 
Koran Which are Employed Arbitrarily and Improperly’’, and 
“Derivatives in and from the Ethiopian Language,” and finally, 
in a number of separate essays and articles, each of which is 
quoted in the proper place. In fine mention should be made 
of L. Cheikho’s book in Arabic, Annasraniya wa-adabuha bain 
‘arab al jahiliya (also with French title, Le Christianisme et 
la Littérature Chrétienne dans |‘ Arabie préislamique, Beyrouth, 
I, 1909; II, 1919). Cheikho devotes one chapter of his work 
to a discussion of ‘Christian Words” (pp. 157-234), and a 
second chapter to “‘Christian Names’’ (pp. 235-253). Though 
in both of these chapters a very great number of words not 
found in the Koran are taken up, nevertheless the words 
found in the Koran are likewise discussed. Cheikho has made 
extensive use of ancient poetry in his book and has quoted from 
it to a great extent, and since my compilation of the material, 
independently undertaken, is based on the same sources as 
his, it so happens that we have very frequently come upon the 
same passages as evidence. However I cannot agree with a 
large number of his results. 


S. Sycz devoted a separate work to the discussion of the 
Ursprung und Wiedergabe der biblischen Eigennamen im Koran 
(Frankfurt a. M., 1903), but the merit of this book consists 
chiefly in the fact that it led to a valuable review on the part 
of N. Rhodokanakis (W. Z. K. M., vol. XVII, p. 281-ff). M. 
Lidzbarski has recently dealt repeatedly with certain Koranic 


4 Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, Philos-hist. Klasse, Bd. 109 
(Wien, 1885), pp. 481-562. 
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names in his translation of the Mandean Johannesbuch (Giessen, 
1915). In addition, S. Fraenkel and Th. Noeldeke discussed 
certain Koranic names in articles to each of which reference will 
be made in its proper place. In conclusion, reference should be 
made to several articles in the Encyclopedia of Islam, the 
majority of which were written by J. Wensinck. 

Now as regards the quotations from the ancient poets, 
it was not possible that I should concern myself with investi- 
gating the genuineness of the verses separately in each and every 
case.s Nevertheless in those places where the unauthenticity 
of certain verses is clearly evident or where it has already been 
substantiated by other writers, I have indicated this fact. 
With regard to Umaiya and Samaual I have given consideration 
to the investigations of Frank-Kamenetzky (Di7sseriation, 
Koenigsberg, 1911) and Noeldeke (Z. A., Vol. XXVII, pp. 
159 ff.,173 ff). The individual poems are here quoted throughout 
according to the number in Roman numerals, and the Suras 
are cited in Arabic numerals, with the addition of ‘‘I Meccan”’ 
(i. e., first Meccan Period), ‘‘II Meccan’”’ (second Meccan Period) 
“TIT Meccan’, or ‘‘Medina’”’ (i. e., Medina period), in which, 
in the main, I have adhered to the results of the investigations 
of Noeldeke and Schwally in the division and assignment of 
the verses to the different periods. By the term ‘‘companions’ 
are meant the adherents of the prophet among his contemporaries’ 


. I. PRopER NAMES 


References have been correctly made to Mohammed’s 
preference for the anonymous, as far as allusions to contem- 
poraneous occurrences are concerned. In such connection it 
only seldom occurs that he makes mention of names, in which res- 
pect he is similar to the writers of the Apocalypses. However, he 
adopts a different method of procedure in dealing with the 
stories of the past to which such ample space is devoted in the 


5 For our investigation, it is not so much a question of importance as 
to whether or not a certain poem belongs to the poet to whom it is ascribed, 
but rather as to whether it is a product of pre-Islamic times or whether it 
already contains evidences of Islamic influence. 
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Koran. Even in these cases it not infrenquently happens that, 
instead of mentioning the hero of the story by name, he merely 
alludes to his name ina more or less clear manner. An example 
hereof is to be found in 2: 247, where he makes mention of a 
“prophet of the Bani Israil’’ and means Samuel. In many 
instances the circumlocutions are so indefinite that even up to 
the present time it is still doubtful who is meant thereby in 
each instance (see infra). 


For the most part, however, he does not withhold the names 
of the heroes of his narratives, names which have their origin 
in the Old as well as in the New Testament, in the legends con- 
cerning Christian saints and likewise in the traditions of the 
Arabian past ages (the periods preceding Mohammed). The 
most numerous among these names are those of Old Testament 
origin, and at this point we shall concern ourselves solely with 
those names which are of Old Testament origin or which have 
hitherto been regarded as having been derived from the Old 
Testament. 


Some of these names will be found in the Koran in exactly 
the same form as they have in the original Hebrew text, if we 
take into consideration the fact that certain shades of pronun- 
ciation could not possibly be reproduced in the Arabic script 
To this class there belong the following names: ‘‘Nih’’, for 
“Neak’ Lat’, for “Let? “Vai kab” tor“ Jacobs: “Majtj” 
for “Magog”; “Haman” for “Haman”; “Babil” for ‘“Babel’’. 
Of course the forms of these names do not as yet necessarily 
have to be regarded as having been borrowed from the Jews 
on this account, for the reason that the Syrian translation 
employs the same forms. For the rest al-A‘sha likewise (Shu- 
‘ara 389) knows of Noah, and Umaiya makes mention of this name 
repeatedly. Cheikho, p. 265 enumerates several persons who bore 
this name, but apart from the not entirely certain Nth b. Makhlad 
they belonged only to the period subsequent to Mohammed. 
The name ‘‘Nih’’, which the prophet mentions as early as in 


6 The Koran does not know of the names of the sons of Noah. But 
in the verses which are ascribed to al-Afwah (in Cheikho, p. 266), all three 
names are found, and, in addition thereto, the name “‘Lam”’ (Lamekh). 
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the first Meccan period, had perhaps been known in Arabia 
long before his own time. 

The name “Lit’’, mentioned in the Koran ever since the 
II Meccan period, appears likewise in the unauthentic poem 
of Umaiya, XXXI, 1. As a bearer of this name Cheikho, 
p. 234 mentions Lit b. Yahya al-Azdi, i. e., the famous historian 
Abu Mihnaf, who died about the year 130 H. Accordingly 
the name is not certified to belong to pre-Islamic times. 

Likewise of the name ‘‘Ya‘kiib’’, mentioned for the first 
time in 19:6, 50 and 38:45 (both of these passages II Meccan), 
no mention is made in the ancient poetry. Of all the bearers 
of this name who are enumerated in Cheikho, p. 234, only Ya‘ kab 
b. Zam‘a is shown to go back to the early Islamic period. Ya‘kiib 
b. Zam‘a fell in battle at Bedr as an opponent of the prophet, 
and must therefore have received the name from his pagan father. 
This would seem to prove that the Biblical name was met with 
in Mecca even before the time of Mohammed, an assumption 
which is not as probable as that there was a genuine Arabi- 
an name ‘Ya‘kib”’ in existence; since the word ya‘ktb”’ 
when employed as an appelative signifies ‘Partridge’ and 
since birds’ names of similar significance are found elsewhere 
in Arabic as names of persons (Noeldeke, Beittrdge zur Semitischen 
Sprachwissenschaft, p. 85), this possibility would by no means be 
excluded. ‘“‘IaxouvSos” as a proper name is found likewise in 
the Greek inscription quoted in Waddington, 2619, while in 
2068 of the same work the Biblical patriarch is called ‘‘Iaxw8”’ 
(according to Chabot’s Index). ‘‘Majij’’ occurs for the first 
time in 21; 96 (II Meccan 9, and appears likewise in the spurious 
poem of Imrulkais, App. XXV, 4. Haman is mentioned for 
the first time in the IIT Meccan period, but he was ‘erroneously 
made to refer back to the time of Pharaoh by Mohammed. 
Likewise the name “‘Zakarya’’, in Hebrew “‘Zekarya’”’, is taken 
over into the Koran unchanged but inasmuch as Mohammed 
makes mention of this name only as that of the father of John 
the Baptist, it is outside the scope of our subject. 

A second group of names gives evidence of only small 
deviations in vocalization. To this class belong the following: 
Yusuf, Madyan, Maryam, Ba‘l, Israil. In place of Yisuf 
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(since the time of the third Meccan period), with the assimilation 
of the second ‘‘u”’ by the first, the form ‘‘Yisif’’, which is 
nearer to the Hebrew, is handed down traditionally, a name 
which, in contrast to the name ‘“‘ Yisuf’’, could possibly be ex- 
plained as being of the Arabic formation, ‘‘yuf’il’’. Samaual 
likewise, 31:2ff., makes mention of the name Yisuf, but the 
poem is not genuine. For the name ‘‘Matta b. Yisuf’’, which 
is found in Samaual IT, 15, cp. Noeldeke, Z. A., XXVIII, p. 
178, and Cheikho, p. 189 f. The various references to the name 
“Yusuf”, found in Cheikho, are partly uncertain, and in part 
they belong to the period subsequent to Mohammed. The 
name “‘Yasaf’, which Noeldeke had previously (Beir. z. 
Kenntnis der Poeste der alten Araber, p. 56) attempted to com- 
bine with Joseph, belongs to ‘‘Isaf’”’, a name which has been 
identified not only as the name of a deity, but likewise as that 
of a Khazrajite (I Hish. 321), whom Wakidi calls “ Yasaf’’. 
Compare in this connection the interchange between the names 
“Usair” and ‘‘Yusair’’, and compare further Noeldeke, ‘‘Neue 
Beitrége, p. 202 ff. 

The name ‘Madyan”’ was known to Mohammed already 
in the II Meccan period (26:42; 28:21 ff.) as the stopping-place 
of Misa, who had met with daughters of the shaikh kabir 
(=Jethro) in that place. However, not until the III Meccan 
period (7: 83ff., 11: 86; 29:35) does he place the name’‘‘Madyan”’ 
on a par with the expression, “Inhabitants of the Thicket” 
(ashab al aika), to whom a warning was brought by Shu‘aib 
(see below), while there is no further mention of the name “‘Mad- 
yan’’ in connection with Misa. After Mohammed had, in 
the interim, made ‘“‘Madyan” (=Modcava” in Ptolemaeus 67, 
situated opposite the extremity of the Sinai Peninsula near the 
Arabian coast, see Noeldeke, ‘‘Encyclopedia Biblica”’, sub 
“Midyan’’) the scene of the exploits of Shu‘aib it is probable 
that the other ‘‘Madyan’’, of which he had previously made 
mention, had become uncertain to him. Only the former 
Madyan, however, is to be regarded as a Biblical derivation 

7 Whereas the Koran does not know of the names of Sodom and Go- 


- morrah, Lot is called ‘‘akhii Sadim”’, “the Sodomite”’, in a verse which is 
ascribed to Umaiya (XXXII, 1). 
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in the Koran; the second Madyan he knew and became acquain- 
ted with as an Arabian name. Maryam, it is true, is known to 
Mohammed only as the mother of ‘Isa; nevertheless, he desig- 
nated her, at the same time, already in 19:29 (II Meccan) as 
the sister of Hariin, and later (3:31; and 66:12) likewise as the 
“daughter of ‘Imran’. It is thus evident that he had become 
acquainted with the form of the name Maria, which had gone 
over from the Greek text of the Gospels (Mapzay) to the Syrians 
likewise, but it is clear that he had likewise heard of Miriam, 
the sister of Moses. When he got to know and learned of the 
names of the latter’s father, he transferred it to Mary’s father. 
It has been verified in several places that the name ‘‘Marya”’ 
is a product of the pre-Islamic period, but this name, as is 
shown by the Greek transcription ‘‘Mapead7n’’, is to be regarded 
as the feminine form of ‘‘Marya’’, “lord, master’? (Noeldeke, 
Die Ghassan. Fiirsten, p. 23), and must be coordinated with 
the name Martha. On the other hand, pre-Islamic bearers 
of the name ‘‘Maryam”’ cannot be ascertained. Of the persons 
quoted in Cheikho, p. 245, only Abi Maryam at the most might 
be taken into consideration as such (Ibn Duraid, 2:9, probably 
identical with Abii Maryam Iyds in Caetani, Annali, 12, par. 
36, according to Ibn Hubaish), but this name, even though 
historical, could very well have been assumed by him after his 
conversion to Islam. 

With regard to the name “‘Ba‘l” it is mentioned as a proper 
name in 37:125, just as in I Kings 18:21, and may therefore have 
been borrowed from the Hebrew or, like ‘“‘Ilya’s’, from the 
Christian—Palestinian. The Ethiopian has it as ‘“‘ba‘al’’. 
Of course the word, even in pre-Islamic times, was not unknown 
in the signification of “God”. (Compare Wellhausen, Reste?, p. 
146.) 

The name “‘Israil’’, with the exception of 3:87, where Israel. 
i. e., Jacob, is meant, and of 19:59, where the text is concerned 
with the descendants of Israel, appears in the II Meccan period 
employed only in connection with the Bani Israil®, and is in 

§ In contradistinction to the name ‘“‘Yahiid”’, which is a designation for 


the Jews of his own time, Mohammed employs the name “Bani Israil” 
only with reference to the Israelites of Biblical antiquity. Even 27:78 is 
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exact agreement with the Syrian form of the word, while 
Umaiya in one passage uses the word “‘Isral’’, for sake of the 
rhyme (XXIX, 24). Those who are mentioned in Cheikho, 
p. 230, as having born the name all belong to a later period. 

Of only slightly greater importance is the difference between 
the name “‘Ishak’”’ (first met with in II Meccan) and the Hebrew 
“Yishak’’. However, in this instance likewise the form employed 
in the Koran corresponds exactly to the Syrian form of the word. 
The substitution of the ‘‘s’’ for the ‘‘s’” occurs already in the 
ancient Hebrew secondary or by-form ‘“Yishak’’. Umaiya 
(X XIX, 10 ff), does not mention it explicitly, and in Sura 37:100 
too the name of the one to be offered up is not mentioned (see 
Goldziher, Richtungen, p. 79 f.). Of those who are mentioned 
in Cheikho, p. 229, Ishak al-Ghanawi (according to Usd, Vol. 
I, 68), is supposed to have participated in the Hegira, but of 
this the older authorities know nothing. 

With regard to the name ‘‘Isma‘il” (first mentioned in II 
Meccan and equivalent to the name ‘“Yishma‘el’’), in addition 
to the substitution of ‘‘I’”’ for ‘Yi’’ in which respect the Arabic 
form concurs with the Syrian form, it is likewise worthy of 
notice that the ‘‘s” is substituted for the ‘‘sh’, which latter 
substitution occurs uniformly in the Koran in its transliteration 
of Biblical names.t?? Compare for this point the transliteration 
of “Moshe” as “‘Misa”’, “Elisha” as “‘al-Yasa‘’’, ‘“‘Shelomo”’ 
as ‘Sulaiman’, “Yeshu‘a” as ‘‘Isa”’. In the South-Arabian 
inscriptions the occurrence of the name ‘‘Ysm‘’l”’ repeatedly 
has been verified (M. Hartmann, Arab. Frage, p. 252 ff.), like- 
wise the name ‘‘Ysm‘l’’ in the Safa language (see Littmann, 
Zur Entzifferung der Safa Inschriften”, p. 58; Lidzbarski, 
Ephemeris, II, p. 44; cp. likewise the name “‘Eayandos”’ in Wad- 
dington, 2247, dating from the year 341). However, in the 
case of the South-Arabian language it is not a question of 
an act borrowing but rather one of a formation of names 


hardly to be regarded as an exception to ‘this rule, as M. Hartmann (Arab. 
Frage. p. 620) maintains. 

9 For its spelling compare Fraenkel, Z. A., XV, p. 394. ‘‘Israin’’ occurs 
in an anonymous verse, L. A., XVII, p. 351; Amiéali, Vol. II, p. 46. 
me? Rhodokanakis, W.Z.K.M., XVII, p. 284, already refers to this fact. 
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independent of the Hebrew tradition even though corresponding 
thereto (thus D. H. Mueller, W. Z. K. M., III, p. 225 against 
J. Derenbourg). From the fact that the word “Tbrahim”’ 
(see below) is manifestly formed after the pattern of “Isma‘il”, 
Lidzbarski (J ohannesbuch X XVI) draws the conclusion that this 
latter name likewise, even in pre-Islamic times, had become 
known as a Biblical name in Arabia through the agency of the 
Jews, to whose interest it was to represent themselves as cousins 
of the Arabs. Of the entire list of alleged “‘companions” (of 
Mohammed), who are mentioned in Cheikho, p. 230, the one, 
‘“Tsma‘il az-Zaidi’’, as Usd has demonstrated in Vol. I, p. 79, 
belongs, at best, to the following generation, while the existence 
of Isma‘il b. Abi Hakim has been regarded as doubtful even by 
the Islamic authorities themselves (Usd, ibidem). 


The name ‘‘Misa’’, which is mentioned already in the I 
Meccan period, will be found to represent the expected trans- 
literation of ‘‘Moshe’’, when we consider what has been said 
above with reference to the fact that an Arabic “‘s’’ is equivalent 
to a Hebrew ‘‘sh’’; or perhaps it represents a oasis of 
the Syrian form ‘‘Mushe’’, or also of the Ethiopian ‘“Misé’; 
in any case the ‘a’? must be pronounced with Imala.* In 
Umaiya XXXII, 13 ff., a spurious passage, mention is made 
of the sending of Moses to Fir‘aun. It cannot be verified that 
Arabians of the pre-Islamistic times bore the name. It is true 
that Cheikho, p. 233, makes mention of a Misa b. al-Harith, 
but this man according to I Hish. 211, is mentioned as having 
been born as the son of a father who at that time was already 
a Muslim. Compare ibidem 787:17. He mentions likewise 
the poet Misa b. Jabir (Khizana, Vol. I, p. 146), but he, at any 
rate, according to Aghani, vol. X, 115: 25, had lived to see 
Islam; and finally, Abii Misa al Ash‘ari, who probably did not 
adopt the name until after his conversion. 


The word ‘‘Saba” likewise, in 27: 12, equivalent to the 
Hebrew ‘‘Sheba’’, considered from an external point of view, 


™ For the Mandean form “Mesha’”, Jewish ‘‘Me’asha”’, compare 
Lidzbarski, “‘ Johannesbuch”’, p. 79, Note 6; p. 245. 
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would belong to this discussion. But whereas in this passage 
the Biblical queen of Sheba is meant, Mohammed knows of 
the Southern Arabian nation of the Sabeans, 34:14, as a result 
of Arabian tradition, and it thereforedoes not have to be assumed 
that Mohammed first took over this name through Biblical 
mediation. 

In the name ‘‘al-Yasa‘’’, as Elisha, from the time of the II 
Meccan period on, is called in the Koran (in Syrian, the same; 
in Ethiopian, ‘‘Elesa‘), we find, in addition to the substitution 
of the ‘‘s” for the Hebrew ‘“‘sh’’, likewise the erroneous under- 
standing of “‘el’’ to mean the definite article. A similar mis- 
understanding is in evidence in the origin of the name ‘‘Azar’’ 
(only in 6: 74 of the III Meccan period). S. Fraenkel, in Z. D. 
M. G., vol. LVI, p. 72, has already correctly indicated the de- 
rivation of this-Koranic name of Ibrahim’s father from the 
Hebrew “‘Eli‘ezer’’. At first this name of Abraham’s servant 
was interchanged with ‘‘El‘azar’’; then the syllable “‘el’’, which 
was taken to be the article, was left out; then the ‘a’ was 
substituted for the ‘ ‘a’’, with the result that the name finally 
became ‘“‘Azar”. Ibn Ishak mentions a certain ‘Azar, (but 
there with an “‘Ain’’) as an alleged Jewish opponent of the 
prophet Mohammed at Medina (I Hisham, 352:6). On the 
other hand, al-‘Aizar (Ibn sa‘d, vol. VI, 214), and al-‘Aizara 
(Yakut, vol. I, 333; vol. II, 204), are genuine Arabic names. 

The tendency to make foreign names resemble Arabic 
formations is noticeable in the changes which a great number 
of Biblical names have undergone in the Koran. To this class 
the name ‘‘Adam’”’ already belongs (employed from the II 
Meccan period on), where, in contradistinction to the name 
“‘Haman’’, the second long ‘‘a’’ seems to have been shortened 
‘and where the word is understood to be an af‘al formation from 
‘’dm’’, which is likewise actually employed in Arabic in an ap- 
pellative manner as a designation of color. Ufnin, Mufaddaliyat 
(ed. Lyall, LXVI, 2), makes mention of ‘‘wuld Adam’’, ‘‘the 
children of Adam’’, and ‘Adi LXV (in my edition (in progress) 
after F. Krenkow’s data and materials), gives a detailed account 
of his history.%2 However, no persons are known of who, bore 


2 The name ‘‘Hawwa”’ (equivalent to Eve) occurs in an alleged verse 
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this name during pagan times, for Adam b. Shadkam, who is 
mentioned in Cheikho, p. 229, is a poet of the Islamic period, 
who, for example, in Yakut, vol. III, 373 makes mention of 
Basra, and Adam b. Rabi‘a, who, according to Ibn Duraid, was 
killed during the pagan period, never bore this name in actuality. 
As Hisham Ibn al Kalbi has already recognized, in Ibn Sa‘d, 
Vol. IV, a, 33, the name ‘‘Adam’”’ in this case is a mistaken reading 
from ‘‘dam”’ (blood), and the name of this alleged Adam was 
in reality ‘“Tammam”’ or “‘lIyas’’. 

Ayyiib, a name employed since the II Meccan period and 
equivalent to ‘“‘Hiob” (Job), owes its formation to the fact that 
it was built up after the pattern of an Arabic fa‘‘al. Ayyib, 
even in pre-Islamic times, was the name of the grandfather of 
the Christian poet ‘Adi, who (the former) had already become 
a Christian. ‘Adi himself mentions this name in IX, 2. See 
likewise Noeldeke, Geschichte der Araber u. Perser, p. 312, 
Note 5; Rothstein, Lachmiden, p. 116. Another Ayyib is 
mentinoned in Nabigha II, 17. No decision can be rendered 
as to whether or not Khalid b. Zaid of Medina bore the Kunya 
of Ibi Ayyib even before his conversion (see Ibn Sa‘d, Vol. 
III, p. 49 ff.). 

The word ‘‘Jibril” likewise, the name of the angel Gabriel 
which is first mentioned in Medina, represents a formation built 
up after the pattern of an Arabian fi‘lil. The same form is 
found in contemporaneous poems (see Noeldeke—Schwally, 
vol. I, p. 21, Note 1), but in addition to this form there occurs 
likewise the form ‘‘Jibrail’”’ (ibidem), which latter word has been 
influenced in its formation by the names “‘Isma‘il” and ‘‘Ibrahim”’ 
(Lidzbarski, Johannesbuch, XXVI,) if not by the Hebrew name 
“Mikaél”. Of course the last-mentioned name is known in 


of ‘Adi in Cheikho, p. 258. Usd, vol. V, p. 429 f., mentions several bearers 
of the name, but they are all one and the same person. I cannot enter into 
a more detailed discussion of this point in the present article. One of them, 
according to several authorities, is supposed to have done homage to the prophet 
but this is disputed by Ibn Sa‘d, vol. VIII, 232. It would not be strange 
that a heathen Arabian womah should have borne this name, since it is quite 
possible that the name may bea genuinely Arabian one (the feminine of “ahwa’’); 
as a matter of fact even Dhtir Rumma XXX, 42 mentions Hawwa as the name 
ofa mare. 
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the Koran only under the form ‘‘Mikal”’ which likewise does 
not occur until the Medina period. In the case of this form 
as contrasted with the Hebrew form it is not so much an example 
of the swalllowing up of a vowel (Rhodokanakis, W.Z.K.M., Vol. 
XVII, p. 282), but it is rather a case of an adaptation of the 
Hebrew form to the Arabic mif‘al as derived from the Arabic 
“wki’. The name ‘Mikal’ is found likewise in Ka‘b b. Malik, 
I Hish. 528:3; Umaiya LV, 8. 

Furthermore, the name ‘‘Saina’’, 23:20 (II Meccan), for 
Sinai, would belong to this group, if this were the original reading 
and not the form “Sina ” which has likewise been handed down. 
In that case the name would have been formed after the pattern 
of the feminine formation fa‘la. At all events the form employed 
in the Koran is closer to the Ethiopian and Christian—Palestinian 
“Sina” than to the Hebrew and Syrian form ‘‘Sinai’”’. For the 
rest, Mohammed was acquainted with this name already in 
the first period, because he emplays it in 95: 2 under the form 
“Sinin’’ which he altered thus for the sake of the rhyme. 

An example of a name formed in accordance with a geniune 
Arabian name which was current in pre-Islamic times is “‘‘Imran’”’ 
(the Koranic form of the Biblical ‘‘ Amram’’) whom Mohammed 
erroneously mentions in the Medina period as the father of Mary 
(see above). The Syrian, too, has ‘“‘Amram’”’ (Ethiopian 
Embarem) and although Lucian, Numeri 3: 19 has the reading 
“AuBpav” (instead of the usual ‘Aupap” ‘AuBpap’’), the Kor- 
anic Imran is not to be considered as an example of the influ- 
ence of this isolated form. Rather must we assume the genuine 
Arabic name ‘‘‘Imran’’, which is found transcribed as ‘‘ Kupavns”’ 
in a Hauranian inscription (Ephemerts, vol. II, p. 331), to have 
brought about the change from biblical ‘Amram to Koranic ‘Im- 
ran. A certain Abi ‘Imran is found mentioned in al-A‘sha 
(Geyer, Zwei Gedichte’’, vol. III, p. 188, note); mention is made 
of a certain Abu Wahb in Mecca who belonged to the clan of 
‘Imran b. Makhzim, I Kutaiba, Ma‘arif, 223; and in the genealogy 
of Kuda‘a a man named ‘Imran b. al-Haf is mentioned in Ibn 
Duraid, 314, all these being instances of the genuine Arabic 
name having been in use in preislamic times. 

The observation was made quite some time ago that a 
series of Koranic forms of Biblical names are based upon the 
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adaptation of the name to the form of a second name which 
belongs to the same group as the first and which appears in 
connection with it. An example of such a coupling of names is 
furnished by the names ‘‘Misa”’ and ‘‘‘Isa’’ (equivalent to 
Jesus; this has already been indicated by Fraenkel, W.Z.K.M., 
vol. IV, p. 336), into a discussion of which latter name I do not 
intend to go in detail at the present time. Similarly, ‘Ibrahim’, 
(found as early as in the first Meccan period), equivalent to Abra- 
ham is to be explained on the ground of a formation patterned 
after the name “‘ Isma‘il”’ (thus likewise Rhodokanakis, W.Z.K.M., 
vol. XVII, p. 283; Lidzbarski, Johannesbuch, p. 73,and Ephemerts 
Vol. II, p. 44, which latter authority denies the possibility that 
there is some connection between the Mandean name “ Brahim”’ 
and ‘“‘Ibrahim’’). For the rest, Umaiya too, X XIX, 2, employs 
the form ‘Ibrahim’. On the other hand, not much reliance 
can be placed in the alleged verses of Zaid b. ‘Amr (I Hish. 147; 
according to L. A., vol. XIV, p. 314, Jawaliki 9, ‘Abdal—Mut- 
talib is their author), in which, in conformity with the rhyme, 
the form ‘“Ibrahim’’, with a short “i”, is employed. Still 
less can reliance be placed in the fact that in alleged verses 
of Waraka (Shu‘ara 617) and Samaual, 30, Ibrahim is called . 
“Khalil Allah.”’, “friend of God’’, as likewise Sura 4:724 (compare 
Noeldeke-Schwally, I, p. 147, note 2, to which passage even the 
Book of Jubilees 19: 9 can be added). According to Ibn al 
Kalbi, T. A. vol. I, p. 151, an uncle of ‘Adi b. Zaid had the 
name of Ibrahim; yet perhaps this fact does not necessarily 
have to mean that this Christian of Hira must have borne the 
name in this form and pronunciation and not in the form “‘ Abra- 
ham” which was of customary usage among the Syrian Chris- 
tians. A Kinditic contemporary of the prophet, by the name of 
Ibrahim, is mentioned by Ibn al Kalbi in Usd, vol. I, p. 43; 
all the other alleged “‘companions”’ by this name (Usd. vol. I, pp. 
38-44) are partly uncertain, partly unhistorical, or they were 
not born until after Mohammed’s appearance. At any rate, 
it is probable that this form of the name, ‘‘Ibrahim’’, was not 
first devised by Mohammed. Ibn Ishak (I Hish. 352) makes 
mention of a Jewish contemporary of the prophet, Silsila b. 
Barham, which latter name, according to Fraenkel in the W.Z.K. 
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M., Vol. IV, p. 338, is identical with ‘Abraham’? (compare 
‘ Aagapos” with ‘El‘azar’’). However, the list of the Jewish 
enemies of Mohammed to which this name likewise belonged 
has practically no historical value whatsoever. On the other 
hand, from traditions as well as from inscriptions, we are ac- 
quainted with a Southern Arabian name which although resembl- 
ing Abraham has no etymological connection with it, i. e., 
“Abraha’”’ (Aghani, Vol. VI, 33). The best-known bearer of 
this name was that Christian governor of the Negus to whose 
expedition against Mecca reference is supposed to be made in 
Sura 105, and who calls himself ‘‘’brh ‘zli” in his inscription, 
Glaser, 618:4 (Glaser, Zwei Inschriften, p. 31). Compare further 
Buhl’s article ‘‘Abraha”’ in the E. J. 


Several further examples of formations of names in pairs 
belonging to this class are: ‘‘Hariin’”’ (equivalent to ‘‘ Aharon”’ 
(“Aaron”) and “Karin” (equivalent to Korah’’); ‘Jalit’’ 
(equivalent to ‘‘Goliath) and ‘‘Talit’’ (equivalent to ‘‘Shaul”’ 
“Saul’); “Yajaj’’ (equivalent to ‘‘Gog’’) and ‘“ Majiij’”” (Ma- 
gog’’); “Hartt” and ‘‘Marit’’. It is perfectly self-evident that 
Hariin”’, “Jalit’, and ‘‘Majij were the models after which 
the formation of the names ‘“‘K@riin’’, ‘“Talit’’, and ‘‘Majaj”’ 
was patterned. However, with the exception of the name 
““Majij’’, which (see above) corresponds exactly to its Biblical 
original, even these forms will require further discussion, inas- 
much as neither “Hariin’’ nor “‘Jalit’”’ are in exact agreement 
with the corresponding forms of the Hebrew text or with one 
of the translations of the Bible with which we are concerned. 
‘““Hariin”’, mentioned ever since the beginning of the II Meccan 
period, represents a patterning of the Hebrew or Syrian form 
(‘“‘Aharon”’) after the model of the Arabic formation fa‘al. The 
poet ‘Abbas b. Mirdas (I Hish. 660:3) calls the Hebrew tribes 


13 Sarah is not mentioned by name in the Koran. A pre-Islamic Jewish 
poetess by this name in Medina is mentioned in Aghani, Vol. XIX, 96. See 
likewise Noeldeke, Beztrdge zur kenntnis der Poesie der alten Araber, p. 53. 
Another poetess by this name, a manumitted woman in Mecca, composed 
abusive verses against the prophet. For her fate compare the statements 
found in I Hish. 820, equivalent to Tabari, 1441, and Wakidi (Wellhausen) 
347, both of which passages are in conflict with one another. 
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of the Nadir and the Quraiza ‘‘al-Kahinan”’, which is equivalent 
to ‘‘ha-Kohanim”, and Ka‘b b. Malik (ibidem, 66.1:8) employs 
the same designation. The passage in ‘Abbas continues as 
follows: i 


“fa-bakki bani Hariina wadhkur fa‘alahum 

wa-qatlahumu lil—ji‘i idh kunta mujdiba”, 

‘‘Weep therefore for the sons of Aaron, and remember 
their deeds, 

And how they killed the famine, when thou didst suffer 
want.” 


From this passage it is evident that it was known that the 
Kohanim were the sons of Aaron, and the employment of the 
form ‘‘Hariin ” on the part of the poet, who at that time was 
still a pagan, makes it very probably that at that time the name 
was current in Medina under this form. Another pagan poet, 
Dhu’l Isba‘, mentions a certain woman, Raiya, who bore the 
surname ‘‘Umm Hariin” (Aghani, Vol. III, 9, Shu‘ara 636, 
Mufaddaliyét ed. Lyall, XXXI). On the other hand, the 
verses of Umaiya XXXII, 14 ff. which are devoted to the Biblical 
Harun are merely praphrases of the corresponding verses from the 
Koran. If the Ausit Harun b. an-Nu‘man (Ahgani, Vol. XV, 161 
see likewise Cheikho, p. 234) is to be understood as having belong- 
ed to the pre-Islamic period, a statement which is not altogether 
certain, it would prove that even at that early period the name was 
not met with only among the Jews in Medina. Only late state- 
ments report that the real name of Musailima was Hariin b. Habib 
(Diyarbakri Khamis, vol. II, 174). The data which have 
been presented herewith make it probable, at any rate, that 
the name ‘“‘Hariin’’, even before the time of Mohammed, was 
known in Arabia under this form. 

The name “‘Jalit’’ is found in the Koran only in 2:250 ff., 
in a passage belonging to the Medina period. Here Jalit is 
the adversary of Talat (equivalent to Saul, see below), who in 
this passage is undoubtedly confused with Gideon, Judges 7.™ 

™4 H. von Mzik attempts to explain this confusion of names on the ground 


of certain similarities which Judges 7:2-8 and I Samuel 17:1ff. have in 
common with each other (W.Z.K.M., Vol. XXIX, p. 372, Note 1). 
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Mohammed, in order to have made ‘‘Jalit’” out of ‘‘Goliath”’, 
must have had vaguely in mind a word which he may very well 
have heard uttered many times by the Jews of Medina, i. e., 
“ealit’’, ‘exile’. It was after the pattern of this word that he 
formed his name for Goliath. The name ‘“‘Jalit’’ is found 
likewise in Samaual II, 18, but Noeldeke (Z. A., vol. X XVII, 
p. 178) has already proved that the verses in which this 
reference is made are of Moslem origin. 


Karin, it is true, whose name does not appear until the 
time of the III Meccan period, is not found mentioned anywhere 
in the Koran alongside of Hariin, and yet there can be no doubt 
that the form is based on a parallel formation built up after 
the pattern of ‘“Hariin’’. For the Mandean ‘‘Kriin’’ compare 
Brandt, Manddtsche Schriften, p. 149. 


Talat, like Jalit, is found mentioned only once, not until 
the Medina period. The changing of Saul’s name to “Talit’’ 
was evidently produced in the mind of Mohammed by the recol- 
lection of Saul’s unusual size (I Samuel 9: 2; 10:23 this statement 
has already been made by Geiger, p. 179), which suggested 
to him the Arabic word ‘tala’, ‘‘to be long’. The name 
“Talat” is found likewise in the same poem of Samaual, but 
this poem has already been characterized as spurious. 


“Yajaj’’ is mentioned in 18: 93 and 21: 96 in conjunction 
with ‘““Majiaj’’, both of these passages being a product of the II 
Meccan period. If Mohammed transformed ‘‘Gég”’ into “Yajiaij” 
he may have been influenced therein by the Syrian form “ Agog’, 
for this form occurs, for example, in the Syrian “‘Song of Alex- 
ander’’ (Budge, Z. A., vol. VI, p. 359; Hunnius, Z. D. M. G., 
vol. LX, p. 170). Theshutting in of the nations of Gog and Magog, 
18:93, by the “‘two-horned’”’ had become known to Mo- 
hammed through the Syrian legend itself or through a version 
thereof which was very similar to it, and likewise the breaking- 
forth of these nations in the end of time is expressed 
in the Syrian legend also. See Noeldeke, “ Beitr. zur Geschichte 
d. Alexanderromans”’, p. 29. For the Mandean names “ Hag’”’ 
and ‘‘Mag”’, which are similar in sound to ‘Gog’’ and Magog”’, 
compare Brandt, Manddische Schriften”, p. 144. The names 
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“Vajiij’’ and ‘‘Majaj’” are found likewise in the spurious verse 
of Imrulkais, App. X XV, 4. 

It is uncertain whether or not the names ‘‘ Hariit”’ and “ Ma- 
rit” in the final analysis go back to Jewish tradition. They are 
met with only in 2:96 (Medina) as ‘‘the two angels in Babil, 
who do not teach anybody anything (of their magic) without 
saying ‘We are a trial’’’. Lagarde Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 
p. 15, p. 169, identified them with the ‘‘Haurvatat’’ and the 
‘‘Ameretat’”’ of the Avesta, an identification which was arrived 
at by F. C. Andreas likewise independently of Lagarde. An- 
dreas makes mention of the Avestan forms ‘“‘harvotat” and “‘amur- 
tat’’ (see Littmann, Festschrift F. C. Andreas, p. 84). These 
two feminine figures, whose names signify ‘‘Perfection’”” and 
‘“‘Deathlessness”’, represent the reward which is promised to 
the blessed in the time after their death (Jackson, Grundriss 
der Irenischen Philologe vol. II, p. 638) and therefore have a differ- 
ent function from ‘‘ Harit”’ and “ Marit’’. We would be entitled 
to conclude that Mohammed probably became acquainted with 
their names in the form in which they are found in the Avesta— 
in Pehlevi the names are given as “‘ Khurdat”’ and “ Amurdat’’— 
and then employed them as a designation for angels to whom an 
entirely different function is ascribed, only in case traces that 
he was acquainted with them from sources outside of Parsism 
could be detected, for yet there has been found no proof of 
direct influencing of the Koran by Iranian religious conceptions. 

Now Bousset, Religion des Judentums’’, p. 560, has already 
called attention to a passage in the Slavonic Book of Enoch, 
in which the angels Orioch and Marioch receive the command 
“to keep the page (upon which the revelations which were made 
to Enoch are written) for the times (to come)’’, (Rec. 3, XX XIV). 
On the other hand, in the Ethiopian Enoch, 7: 1, it is stated 
that the angels taught men “magic arts formulas for conjuring, 
and the method of cutting up roots’, a passage which Littmann, 
lL. c., p. 83, pointed out with decided emphasis. Accordingly 
I am inclined to the belief that Mohammed, who had found out 
about this activity of the angels, attributed to them names 
which, in the final analysis, are identical with those employed 
in the Slavonic Book of Enoch. It is forsooth by no means 
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certain that the names of the angels who are mentioned in the 
original text were preserved unaltered in the Slavonic translation 
which alone has been preserved for us. Accordingly it is possible 
that in the name ‘“‘Orioch’’ we have an example of a parallel 
formation based upon the form of the name ‘‘ Ariokh’’ mentioned 
in Genesis 14:1, and that the reading of the name in the original 
text was altogether different from the present form. In ad- 
dition, it may be stated that in this Koranic coupling of names, 
as is the case with all the other examples of its kind, the probability 
is that the one name was made to conform to the other (see 
likewise Wensinck, Article ‘“Harit’’, in E. J.). The Syrian 
word ‘“Marit’’, ‘mastery, lordship,’”’ may very well have been 
known to Mohammed (as already observed by Wensinck in 
the article listed above), but he may have heard it not only as 
a noun, but likewise as a proper name. At any rate, several 
bearers of this name played an important role in the history of 
Syrian Christianity (Duval, Histoire de la Litérature Syriaque, 
p. 132 ff.; Luebeck, Die Altpers. Musstonskirche, p. 54). I 
do not regard it as probable that Mohammed could have chosen 
the word ‘‘ Marit” as the translation of ‘‘‘Azaél’’ (thus Wen- 
sinck, in the above-quoted article), as the corresponding 
angel is called in Jewish tradition. For just as certain as it 
is that the narrative concerning Shemhazai and ‘Azaél (which 
was first quoted by Geiger) is the source for the later versions 
(for these compare Littmann, /. c.; Heller, R. E. J., vol. LX, 
p. 203 ff.) of the Koranic allusion, just as little does the Koran 
itself offer any evidence of the theory (see likewise Littmann, 
l. c. p. 87) that Mohammed may have had this narration in 
mind. Perhaps therefore Mohammed had become acquainted 
with the names of the angels which are mentioned in the Slavonic 
Book of Enoch under their original form which is now lost to 
us, that he formed the one after the pattern of the Syrian for- 
mation “ Marit’, and that he recast the other in such a way that 
it corresponded to the first.’ 


ts Another Biblical example of a parallel formation of names of the class 
which has been discussed herein is that of ‘‘Habil’’ and Kabil’’, which are 
equivalent of Cain and Abel. This pair however, is not met with until post- 
Koranic times. Here the name “‘Kabil” is formed after the model of the 
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The word ‘‘Daud” (equivalent to ‘“David’’), likewise is to 
a certain extent similar to the names which we have discussed 
before, in so far as this name too could be classed under the 
category of a fa‘al formation. In the Koran this name appears 
for the first time in the II Meccan period, but even before the 
time of Mohammed (21:80; 34:10) Daud was renowned as a 
maker of armor, cf. the passages quoted in Fraenkel, p. 242; 
Geyer, ‘‘Zwei Gedichte’, vol. I, p. 176 f.; Cheikho, p. 272 f.; 
furthermore, Banat Su‘ad, 53, L. A., vol. [X, p. 87 (a ‘‘Hudhai- 
lit’, according to Jamhara 9, Abii Dhu’aib); Zuhair XVII, 24; 
al-Aswad b. Ya‘fur, L. A., vol. XV, p. 193; al A‘sha in Buh- 
turi, Hamasa, CCCCIV, 2. If originally by this name of David 
a Jewish armourer in Arabia was meant, then the probability 
is that even before the time of Mohammed he and King David 
were considered to be one and the same person. When Salama 
(ed. Huart), II, 26 makes mention of the “texture of Daud and 
of the family of Muharrik” (similarly, Bujair, I Hish. 876), by 
which latter expression the Lakhmides of Hira are to be under- 
stood, he may have had in mind thereby Daud al-Lathik, the 
Christian phylarch of the house of the Daja‘ima, who pre- 
ceded the Ghassadns (see Noeldeke, Die Ghassanischen Fiirsten” 
p. 8) and who, at the same time, preceded the oldest Arabian 
bearers of this name known to us. Not only the name, but 
likewise the form of the name employed in the Koran, are proved 
to be pre-Islamic by the poets, because although ‘‘ Dawidu”’, 
the exact transcription of the Hebrew form, is of the same 
metrical value as ‘“‘Daudu”’ (u=vu), and could thus originally 
have been pronounced in the place of this latter form and might 
have been replaced by the form “‘ Daudu”’ only after in the post- 
Koranic period, this statement would no longer hold true of 
the form “ Daiidu’’, which, however, the poets employ likewise, 
according as metrical necessity dictates. Wellhausen (Skizzen 
u. Vorarbeiten’’, vol. III, p. 200), was of the opinion that the 
form ‘“‘Daud”’ originally was to be explained as a transliteration 
of ‘“‘Dawid’’, and he wished to draw the inference that it was 
formation of Habil’’, just as the Mandean “‘Shitil’’ (equivalent to Seth) 


is built up after the formation of the name ‘‘Hibil’. See Lidzbarski’s 
““ Manddische Liturgien”’, p. 280. 
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taken over into the language from the written form. But as 
a matter of fact the transition of this name can easily be under- 
stood on the ground of its pronunciation (a statement already 
referred to in Rhodokanakis, W.Z.K.M., Vol. XVII, p. 283), 
i. e., under the influence of the radical sound ‘‘w”’ the following 
became changed to “u’’. Likewise among Mohammed’s, 
‘““companions”’ we find a Medinan who bore the name Abu Daud 
(I Hish. 505: 6; Wakidi, Wellhausen, p. 88; Ibn Sa‘d, Vol. III 
bp. 74). 

Daud’s son ‘Sulaiman (equivalent to ‘‘Solomon’’ ) is 
found mentioned in the Koran for the first time in the II Meccan 
period. Lagarde explained this nominal form as the diminutive 
of ‘Salman’ (Ubersicht, p. 86); a similar explanation was given 
by Brockelmann (Vergl. Grammattk, vol. I, p. 256), but he 
points out at the same time the dissimilation of ‘‘u’’ and ‘'6” 
to ‘i’ and “é” respectively which appears in the Arabic as 
well as in the Syrian (‘“‘ShelemGn’’) form in contrast with the 
Hebrew “Sheldm6’’. Lidzbarski, Johannesbuch, p. 74, note .1, 
regards the form ‘‘Sulaiman” as an original, genuine Arabic 
diminutive, which form then, perhaps through the agency of 
the Jews, traveled northward to their co-religionists who spoke 
Aramaic and who finally produced therefrom. the form ‘Shelé- 
m6n’’, then taken over into the Syriac. That the Arabic form, 
either directly or through the agency of the Jews, was taken 
over into the Syriac is regarded as improbable by Noeldeke, 
Z. A., Vol. XXX, p. 158, in opposition to Lidzbarski. On the 
contrary, he regards it as more probable that the Syrian ‘“‘She- 
l€m6n”’ is to be explained as an adaptation to the form ‘“ZoAouwy”’ 
the second” o”’ being changed to an ‘‘é” as we find it likewise 
in the case of the name ‘‘Jeshii‘a’’ which was adapted from the 
form‘ Joshi‘a’’. 

It has been ascertained that ‘‘Salman’”’ is a pre-Islamic 
name, which is known of likewise in the Southern Arabian 
inscriptions, W. Z. K. M.,vol. X, p. 15, as well as in the Lihyanian 
inscriptions; see Mueller, Epigraph Denkmiiler’’, p. 75; Nabatean, 
Cio mavor ti No... 294;') Lhe form “Salaman’’: too. is 
proved to be of pre-Islamic origin, to which form the Hebrew 
‘“‘Shel6m36”’ corresponds and which is a designation for a kind of 
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tree (Hatim Tai, XLIX, 23; LV, 3; Ibn Duraid, 231; Mufad- 
daliyat, Lyall, XX, p. 28). The name “Sulaiman’’ would seem 
to be the regularly formed diminutive of “Salman” as well as 
of ‘‘Salaman’’. It may therefore be assumed that when the 
Arabs first became acquainted with the name of Solomon, pre- 
sumably under the Syrian form: ““ShelémG6n’”’, they took it to 
be a diminutive of ‘‘Salman” or ‘‘Salaman”’. That “Sulaiman” 
even in pre-Islamic times was known in Arabia is evidenced by 
the poets, who mention him either as a king, a great builder 
and ruler of the Jinn, or, in connection with his father David 
as an armourer, ‘Adi, XXII, 6; Nabigha, V, 22ff. (according 
to Ahlwardt, Bemerkungen, 41 spurious), XX, 25; alA‘sha in 
Pseudo Balkhi, vol. III, 108, Bakri, Vol. I, 62, Yakit, I, 96, 
Jahiz Hayawan, vol: VI, 58, Shu‘ara; 375; Bultarr CDIV; 
Labid, XLI, 33; Aus b. Hajar, XXIX, 12; Hutai’a, XI, 11, where 
“Sallam” is identical with ‘“‘Sulaiman’’. It would therefore not 
be remarkable even if we were to meet with several bearers of 
the name in the pre-Islamic period. Sulaiman b. Asad, who 
played a part in the early history of Medina (Wellhausen, 
Skizzen, Vol. IV, p. 55), belonged to the Kuraiza and was there- 
fore a Jew. In case he actually bore this name, it would prove 
that the Arabian Jews likewise made use of the Arabicized form 
which had been derived from the Syriac. The older sources 
do not know of Sulaiman b. Harith, who is mentioned by Ibn 
Duraid, 268, as a participant in the battle of Badr. Among those 
who were killed at Bi’r Ma‘iina, on the other hand, (in the year 
4H.) Wakidi already mentions Sulaiman b. Milhan an- 
Najjari, therefore a Medinan of non-Jewish descent. The 
““companions’’ whose names are quoted in Cheikho, p. 232, in 
accordance with Usd, vol., II, p. 350, are all doubtful, to say the 
least, as can be perceived even from the articles of Usd himself. 
Sulaiman b. Surad alone is worthy of consideration in this re- 
gard, but his name was originally Yasar, and not until a later 
time did Mohammed change his name to Sulaiman, Tabari 
ITI, 2334 f. Sulaiman b. Naufal, the pagan arbitrator whose name 
is cited by Cheikho from Ya‘kdabi, vol. I, 299, is otherwise un- 
known. Sulaiman b. Katta, whose name is quoted likewise by 
Cheikho according to Hamasa 435, dates from the Islamic period, 
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as is shown by his poem adressed to the dead at at-Taff; cf. further 
Aghani vol. XVII, 65; Ibn Kutaiba, Shi‘r 4, note. Thus, upon 
more detailed examination, the number of those alleged 
bearers of this name who date back to the pre-Islamic period 
reduces itself to two, and even these two, Sulaiman b. Asad and 
Sulaiman b. Milhan, are not entirely free from all suspicion. 


An Arabic diminutive such as we found in the word ‘“‘Sul- 
aiman”’ is met with likewise in the name “‘‘Uzair’’, the Koranic 
designation for Ezra, whom Mohammed mentions only once, 
in a passage which is a product of the Medina period. I Hish. 
352 knows of an alleged Jewish contemporary of the prophet 
in Medina by the name of ‘Uzair. How easy it was for the 
Arabs to form diminutives even from foreign names is shown by 
the form ‘‘Furai‘’’ used in Umaiya, Fragment, V, 2, the 
diminutive of ‘“Fir‘aun’’, which is equivalent to Pharaoh. 
“‘Fir‘aun’’ belongs to the list of names which are mentioned by 
Mohammed as early as in the I Meccan period. The form cor- 
responds exactly to the form” Per‘6n” which was current among 
the Syrians. ‘“Fir‘aun’’ appears likewise in Zuhair, XX, 13, 
but this poem is just as-spurious (Ahlwardt, Bemerkungen’’, 
-p. 64) as Umaiya, XXXII, 13ff. On the other hand, the at- 
tempts which were made to cast suspicion upon Umaiya, XXXIV, 
14ff. have not been substantiated.*° 


In connection with the names ‘‘Sina’’ (Saina) and ‘“‘Sinin” 
(see above), Mohammed repeatedly uses the Aramaic noun for 
“‘mountain”, i. e., “‘tur’’, of which an example is found in a 
passage as early as 96:2 (I Meccan). But in an equal number 


mos 919) 


of other places he employs the phrase ‘‘at-tir’’, without the 
further employment of any expression equivalent to ‘‘Sinai’’. 
By ‘‘at-tir al aiman’’, 19:53; 20:82, however, he means, not 


16 The wife of Fir‘aun, to whom the passage in 28:8 and 66:11 makes ref- 
erence without mentioning her name, receives the name of “‘Asiya”’ in the 
post-Koranic period; cf. Wensinck, E.I.,s. v. This name, in my opinion, owes 
its origin to the fact that it was confused with “Asnat’’ (Asenath, Genesis 41:45) 
who subsequently became the heroine of the apocryphon which is found printed 
in Land, Anecdota, Vol. III, p. 18ff. For further literature on this subject see 
the list quoted in Schuerer, vol. III‘, p. 401 f. In the Arabic script it was 
very easy for an ‘‘n”’ to be changed toa “‘y”’, 
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the mountain of the giving of the law, but the place in which 
Moses received his summons, i. e., the burning thorn-bush (Cf. 
likewise 28:30, ‘‘al wadi ’] aiman’’, and in addition, ‘‘at-tir”’ 
in the preceding verse). Since the locality of the thorn-bush, 
at least ever since the fourth century, had already been estab- 
lished as being on Mount Sinai (see Moritz, Sinai-Kult, p. 59), 
Mohammed chose as a designation for it the term which he 
had ordinarily employed for Sinai, with this addition however, 
that he qualified it with an adjective. Nonnosus, too, about 
the year 540, testifies that the name ‘“Tir’’ was employed as 
a designation for Sinai (Tavpyvwyv op&v, Moritz, l.c., p.11). This 
originally Aramaic designation had become known to Mohammed 
likewise, whether it ke that it was current at that time in Arabia 
even in other places, or that he had heard of it from Jews or 
Christians. 

Two other names may be taken up at this point, names in 
which the forms as we have them in the Koran can be proved 
to have been taken over through Christian mediation, i. e., 
“Yiinus”’ (equivalent to ‘‘Jonah’’), and ‘‘Ilyas’”, (equivalent to 
“Elijah”’). ‘“Yiinus’’, 37: 139 seq., (II Meccan period) 
deviates from the Hebrew form as well as from the Syrian form 
“Yaunan”’. On the other hand, the Ethiopian has the reading 
“Yiinas’’, and the Christian-Palestinian has the form ‘‘ Yunis’’, 
both of them representing a rendering of the form “Iwvas”’ 
of the Septuagint. In the Arabic form the “i” is assimilated 
into the ‘‘u’’, as we have seen was the case with the name “‘ Yisuf”’ 
Since we can hardly presuppose that the Greek form of the name 
was taken over without intermediary agencies, one would naturally 
think of Abyssinians or Palestinian Christians as the agents 
by means of whom the form was adopted. According to Pseudo 
Balkhi, vol. I, 76 (quoted in Cheikho, p. 276,) ‘‘Yinus’’ is 
supposed to have been mentioned likewise in a verse of Abu 
Kais, but the metrical difficulties of this passage which were 
observed even by Cheikho will disappear if we read ‘“bu’s’’ 
instead of “Yiinus”’, which former word is given in I Hish., 
349 and which alone fits into the context. Umaiya, XXXII, 
21, and Fragment, 7: 2 are both spurious. The ‘“‘companions’’ 
by the name of “Yinus’’ who are quoted by Cheikho, p. 234, 
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according to Usd, are either unknown to the older authorities 
or else they are uncertain. 

In the same Sura as that which relates the story of Yunus, 
the story of Ilyas likewise is reproduced. In one passage, for 
the sake of the rhyme, his name is given as “‘Ilyasin’”’ (37:130). 
First ofall, with regard to the latter form, the change was rendered 
all the easier by the fact that there was thus produced a reminis- 
cence of two names which are letters of the alphabet (‘‘ya”’ and 
sin’’). Even the form“ Ilyas’”’ represents a radical deviation from 
the Hebrew as well as from the Syrian form of the name, but it is 
in exact agreement with the Greek form ‘‘ HAtas’’, which was taken 
over into the Ethiopian likewise under the form ‘‘Elyas”’. Mo- 
hammed undoubtedly heard the name from Christians, either 
Abyssinian or Palestinian ones. In Waddington likewise HX:as is 
found as the name of a person and also, in many places, as the name 
of the prophet himself (according to Chabot’s Index). Perhaps 
there is a particular reason for the fact that the first syllable of 
the name “‘Ilyas’’ was not explained to be the article, as was 
done in the case of ‘“‘al-Yasa‘’’. Arabian genealogy mentions 
al-Ya’s as the son of Mudar, and it is probable that it was in- 
tended to prevent the name of the prophet from being confused 
with the name of this heathen ancestor. 

A number of names found in the Koran, for example, 
Shu‘aib, Hid, Lukman, Idris, are explained in Mohammedan 
tradition, as well as in the more recent investigation which 
followed it, in part, as designations for Biblical names. As a 
matter of fact, however, these names do not show even a re- 
mote connection with any Biblical heroes. 

Shu‘aib appears in the II Meccan period (26:177ff.) as 
the warner of the ‘“‘ashab al aika’’’ (see below)), who declare 
him to be a liar and who receive their punishment therefor. 
In the III Meccan period (7:83ff.; 11:85ff.; 29:35) Shu‘aib is 
introduced as ‘‘akhu Madyan’’, as a Midianite, while the con- 
tents of the warnings which were directed by him to the Madyan 
are in exact agreement. with those which have previously been 
imparted to the ‘‘ashab al-aika’’ (Compare likewise Noeldeke— 
Schwally, I, p. 151, Note 9). For Mohammed, therefore, 
Shu‘aib was the prophet of the “inhabitants of the thicket’’ 
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(‘‘ashab al aika’’), whom he subsequently regards as identical 
with the Madyan. The name “‘Shu‘aib’, a diminutive of 
“shi‘'b” or of ‘‘sha‘b’”, which noun may have several different 
meanings, is not a product of pre-Islamic times, for no example 
of its use has been adduced. (The list reproduced in Wues- 
tenfeld, ‘‘Genealogische Tabellen’’, 5:20, bears characteristics 
of Islamic origin; by reason of the mention of Shu‘aib’s alleged 
daughter ‘‘Safuriya’”’, which is equivalent to ‘‘Sippdra’’, it is 
evident that some biblical influence is manifest therein). 
The traditional identification of Shu‘aib with Jethro is the 
result of the comparison of Biblical and Koranic statements. 
Since Shu‘aib appears as the “‘Warner of the Madyan” in the 
III Meccan period, it was believed that the ‘‘ Priest of Midian” 
mentioned in Exodus 3:1 was to be recognized in him. 
That the Biblical narrative concerning Jethro was known to 
Mohammed is proved by 28:22ff. (likewise III Meccan). In 
this passage, however, Jethro is not mentioned by name, nor 
is any mention made of his priestly office. His daughters desig- 
nate him as a “‘shaikh kabir’’, as an “‘elder’’ (Hebrew ‘‘zaken’’), 
among the Madyan. For Mohammed Shu‘aib was a figure of 
the Arabian, and not of the Biblical, previous ages, a figure 
which he portrayed as that of the “Warner” of the Madyan 
(formerly called ‘“‘ashab al aika’’), just as he portrayed the figure 
of Salih as the warner of the Thamiid, and that of Hud (see below) 
as the warner of the ‘Ad. Noeldeke (Article ‘‘Midyan”’, in 
the E. B.) who arrived at a similar conclusion by pursuing a 
different path, believes that in the person of Shu‘aib a figure 
appertaining to the tribal tradition of the Madyan may have 
been preserved. Mention is made of Shu‘aib by the Medinan 
‘“companion’’ Nu‘man b. Bashir, II, 10 (ed. Dehli). 

Hid, who is mentioned as the warner of the ‘Ad for the 
first time in 26:124 (II Meccan period), has been identified by 
Geiger, who follows Islamic tradition in this matter, with ‘Eber. 
The Arabian Jews, who called themselves ‘‘Yahiid”’, and ‘‘to 
whom it was known that their name was to be derived from an 
ancestor (‘Ibri, from ‘‘‘Eber’’), believed that it was the one which 
was then current and usual, and for this reason they called this 
elder “Hid”. These words of Geiger (p. 111 of his book) 
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form an approximate reproduction of the train of thought with 
the aid of which the identification of Hiid and ‘Eber in post- 
Koranic times was brought about. However, the attempt which 
Geiger made to prove that behind the Korahic name ‘‘Hiid’’ 
the name ‘“‘Eber’’ likewise is actually concealed and that the 
latter therefore was meant by Mohammed himself was not success- 
ful. Hiid too for Mohammed, is the warner of an ARABIC 
tribe of previous ages, and his history, too, of course, like that 
of Salih or of Shu‘aib, he embellishes and provides with features 
which were taken from Biblo-Haggadic prototypes. Perhaps 
the name ‘‘Hiid”’ is an invention on the part of Mohammed, who 
then, while looking for a name for the warner of the ‘Ad which 
should be in accord with names like “‘Lit’’ and Nih’’, may have 
made “Hid” out of ‘“ Yahid”’ (for which, even in the Medina 
passages, the name ‘‘Hiid” is employed several times, 2 
105, 129, 134). Or perhaps, but this hypothesis is less probable, 
a genuine Arabian name is present in the name “‘Hiid”’; A. von 
Kremer, Uber die stidarab. Sage, p. 23 f., reminds us of the foun- 
tain of Barahit in Hadramaut, notorious for its sulphur fumes 
which in antiquity was regarded as the source of the Styx and 
where, even up to the present time, the tomb of Hid is venerated. 
See Schleifer’s article on ‘“ Barahit’’ in the E. L., and Wensinck’s 
article on ‘“‘Hiid’’ in the same place.” 

Lukman, whose warnings directed to his son are quoted 
in 31:12 ff., (III Meccan period), is designated in Islamic tradi- 
tion as the son of Ba‘ir b. Nahir b. Tarakh. This same gene- 
alogy is given by as early an authority as Ibn Ishak, in Tha‘labi 
‘Arais (ed. 1301), 266, although this self-same Ibn Ishak is 
aware of the fact that Balaam is the son of Be‘ér (see Tabari, I, 508 
Now although, perhaps, these older authorities, on the ground 
of the statements which were taken over from their Jewish au- 
thorities by whom they were vouched for, identified Lukman 


7 “Tram” likewise, ‘‘abounding in columns’’, 89:6, which Geiger (p° 

115) attempted to identify with Aram (similarly Loth, Z.D.M.G., Vol. XXXV 

_p. 628) manifestly belongs to the list of those names which have their origin 

in ancient Arabian tradition. The poets frequently mention it as one of the 

nations of previous ages, and it appears repeatedly in Arabia as the name of 
a place. 
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not so much with Balaam as with the Edomite king Bela‘ b. 
Be‘or, Genesis 36:32, in later times the identification of Lukman 
with Balaam was accomplished. J. Derenbourg Fables de Lokman 
le Sage (Berlin, 1850), p. 6f., made the attempt to support 
this identification by pointing out the fact that the Arabian 
word “‘lakima’’ has the same significance as the Hebrew word 
“bala‘’’. Of course the identification of the names which took 
place in post-Koranic times on the part of the Islamic authors 
and their Jewish authorities respectively rests upon this 
observation, but this is of no value whatsoever in answering 
the question as to who is meant by Lukman in the Koran. 
One of the sayings of Lukman which are quoted in the Koran 
reminds one so strongly of one of the sayings of Ahikar that one 
is inclined to assume the existence of some connection between 
the two. In 31:18 it says: ‘‘My son, make thy course straight, 
and suppress thy voice, for the ugliest voice is the voice of the 
ass’. In the Syrian wording of Ahikar (see Noeldeke, “‘ Unter- 
suchungen zum Achtkarroman’’, p. 36), there is a proverb 
which reads as follows: ‘‘My son, lower thy head, speak softly, 
and look down. For if a house could be built by means of a 
loud voice, the ass would be able to build two houses in one 
day’. On both occasions the warning to speak softly is sub- 
stantiated by pointing to the ‘‘ugly’”’ (which word is used in 
the Koran) or the ‘‘useless’”” (employed in Ahikar) braying of 
the ass. Our saying is found likewise in the Elephantine papyri, 
where Sachau, with the assent of Noeldeke, translates the 
phrase “‘h mr n‘ r’ as” braying ass’, while others wish to take 
it to mean ‘‘fermenting wine’. (See the enumeration and cri- 
ticism of the various opinions on this subject in F. Stummer, 
Der kritische Wert des altaramdischen A higartextes, Muenich, 1914, 
prlZ): 

However the case may be, this much at any rate is established 
that the saying as found in the later texts was given a wording 
which was similar to that of the proverb of Lukman as found in 
the Koran. This saying, which was originally ascribed to Ahi- 
kar, seems to have been put into the mouth of another wise 
man of the previous ages, together with other proverbs, and 
thus to have come to the knowledge of Mohammed. As I 
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subsequently noticed, the Koranic parallel to this saying did 
not escape the notice likewise of J. Rendel Harris, The Story of 
Ahtkar, 2 Cambridge, 1913, p. LX XVI. However, when Harris 
draws the further conclusion that Lukm4an is identical with 
Ahikar,?® I can not agree with him therein any more than I can 
with Eduard Meyer in his book, Die Israeliten u. ibre Nach- 
barsiémme, p. 378, where he takes up anew the question of 
the identification of Lukman with Balaam. M. Hartmann’s 
idea, that the name “‘AAkuawwy” (‘““Adkuav’’) can be found 
contained in “‘Lukman”’ (Z. A., vol. XII., p. 106f,) is altogether 
untenable. Hartmann evidently made it a bit too easy for 
himself to prove his statement that the name of this person had 
penetrated into ‘‘wider circles of the Orient’, for the reasons 
which he alleges in support of this assertion are rather far 
fetched. If it were at all the case that in the name ‘‘Lukman”’ 
a Greek name is concealed, we would sooner have to take Lucian 
into consideration, for not only separate writings of his have 
been translated into Syriac (Baumstark, Lucubrationes Syro- 
Graecae’’, p. 405 ff.), but likewise sayings of his have been pre- 
served in Syrian collections (‘‘Studia Sinaitica’, I, 28, of 
the Syriac text). None the less, even though the transition 
from ‘‘Lukyan” to ‘‘Lukman’”’ were easily to be understood 
on the ground of graphical reasons, this origin of the name is 
more than improbable. There is no evidence at all which can be 
adduced in support of the alleged identification of Lukman with 
Elxai either, which name is equivalent to the Aramaic “ hél-kesai’”’ 
(Sprenger, Leben u. Lehre Mohammads, Vol. II, p. 101). Ac- 
cordingly, we shall have to adhere to the following view, 
that ‘‘Lukman” is a genuinely Arabic name which, for the 
rest, is mentioned likewise by the poets alA‘sha, Labid, Im- 
rulkais, Tarafa, Zuhair, Ufniin, Mukhabbal, and others. It 
would not be in place here to enter in great detail into a discussion 
of the Arabic traditions concerning Lukman and Lukman b. 
‘Ad respectively. For the present one may compare C. H. Toy, 
J.A.O.S., vol. XIII, Proceedings, CLXXII ff. 

Finally, ‘‘Idris’’ is mentioned in 21:85, in conjunction with 


18 This name is known to ‘Adi under the form ‘al Haikar’’, XXII, 3, 
which passage is equivalent to Jawaliki, 54. 
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Isma‘il and Dhi’l Kifl, as one of those steadfast men whom 
Allah received into his mercy. In another passage, which like- 
wise belongs to the II Meccan period, 19:57, he is designated 
as a ‘‘pious man’’, “‘a prophet’, whom ‘‘we have raised up to a 
lofty position’. The Islamic tradition interpreted this state- 
ment as referring to Enoch, but Noeldeke was the first to point 
out the fact that behind this name there is concealed a Greek 
name, presumably Andreas, which is built up after the pattern 
of the Arabic formation if‘il. (Z. A., Vol. XVII, p. 83 ff.). 
It is admittedly not certain which Andreas is meant. Whereas 
Noeldeke is inclined to the opinion that in 19:57 there is an 
allusion to the martyrdom of the apostle Andreas, an allusion 
which would be based upon a misunderstanding, R. Hartmann, Z. 
A. Vol. XXIV, p. 314f., reminds us of the cook Andreas (in the 
Alexander Romance) who attained to immortality and whose 
history was known even to Mohammed, as is shown by 18:61 
ff. When one considers the fact that from the word ‘‘dvaBoXos”’ 
Mohammed. had formed the name ‘Iblis’? by making it coincide 
with the structure of the Arabic formation if‘il, one would 
naturally be inclined to seek in the word “Idris” either Andreas or 
another Greek name ending in ‘‘ dwpos”’ or ‘“‘avépos’’.t9 The Idris 
who is mentioned in Usd, I, 57 as a contemporary of the prophet 
is as:little historical as are certain names like ‘‘ Bahira”’ and others 
which are mentioned in the same passage in conjunction with 
him. 

Whereas Shu‘aib, Hid, Lukman, and Idris were interpreted 
as Old Testament figures for the first time by post-Koranic 
tradition in the endeavor to discover further Biblical allusions 
in the Koran, in one instance Mohammed hismself substituted a 
genuinely Arabian name in place of a Biblical name. In place 
of Ararat Mohammed mentions as the landing-place of the ark the 
mountain Jiidi, mention of which mountain is met with repeatedly 
likewise in the works of the Arabian poets (11:46, III Meccan 
period, see Noeldeke, in Kiepert Festschrift, p. 77, note 2, 
and Streck’s Article ‘‘Djudi”’ in the E. I.). The reason for 
this may be either that he naively considered this mountain, 


79 Perhaps likewise in the enigmatical name “‘al-Ifris’” mentioned in 
Samaual, II, 19. 
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with which he was familiar, as the highest mountain, or 
that he wished in this manner, to designate Arabia as the land 
which had been spared by the deluge. The latter theory would 
furnish a parallel to corresponding Jewish and Samaritan tradi- 
tions for which compare Wensinck, The Navel of the Earth, 
p. 15. We would then in this case have before us an occurence 
similar to the connection of Ibrahim with the cult of the Ka‘ba, 
which was consummated in Medina by Mohammed, an attempt 
to put the Arabian homeland into connection with the Biblical 
narratives. In this connection the statement of Theophi- 
lus, which is quoted likewise by Streck, Article ‘‘Djudi’” in 
the £. I., is worthy of consideration. Theophylus states that 
even at his time remnants of the ark on the mountains of Arabia 
were still pointed out. 

In conclusion there, still remain to be discussed several 
rather vague designations of personages of the previous ages, 
the identification of which is still uncertain in the majority of 
cases. First of all, there is ‘‘Samiri’’, who is mentioned in 20: 
87 ff (II Meccan) as the man who led the Israelites astray and 
as the maker of the golden calf, and who was punished by having to 
say the following words: ‘‘No one may touch me’. As yet 
no trace has been found of the existence of any Jewish tradition 
which made mention of a Samaritan in this connection. Even 
though in the Jewish traditional literature the term ‘‘Kuthi”’ 
is the more usual designation for the Samaritans, none the less 
the name ‘‘Shomrai’’ likewise occurs, and it is employed likewise 
in Syriac as well as in Christian-Palestinian. Accordingly 
no conclusion with regard to the origin of the narrative can possi- 
bly be arrived at on the ground of the form of the name ‘‘Samiri”’ 
alone. In addition to Geiger, p. 163, Fraenkel (Z2.D.M.G., 
vol. LVI, p. 73), Goldziher (La misadsa, Extrait de la Revue Af- 
ricaine’, No. 268, Algiers, 1908), and Halévy (Revue Sémitique, 
Vol. XVI, pp. 419 ff.), have occupied themsevles with the 
reconstruction of the legend which forms the basis of this narra- 
tive. For the influence of the episode regarding the Samiri on 
the legend of the eternal Jew compare Neubaur, Die Sage 
vom ewigen Juden, p. 108. 

In 21:85 (II Meccan) Dhi’! Kifl is mentioned among the 
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“steadfast ones”, likewise in 38:48 (II Meccan) among the 
“best”. Neither the context of these passages nor the word 
“Kifl” which, as a noun, may have several possible meanings, 
gives us any clue or information whatsoever as to who is meant. 
For the later interpretations of the name see Goldziher’s article 
on Dhi’l Kifi” in the E.I. 

We have already made mention above of the ‘‘ashab al 
aika”’, the ‘‘people (inhabitants) of the thicket’. It is quite 
uncertain whom Mohammed understands by the ‘‘ashab ar 
rass”’, the ‘“‘people of the fountain’’, in 25: 540 and in 50:12, 
both of which passages belong to the II Meccan period. In- 
formation concerning the post Koranic interpretations of this 
term will be found in Wensinck’s article in the E. I. 

In a passage which is the product of the I Meccan period, 
i. e., 85:4ff., mention is already made of the ‘‘ashab al ukhdid’”’, 
the ‘people of the pit’’, a designation which, for the most part, 
is interpreted as referring to the Christian martyrs who were 
put to death in 523 by Dhii Nuwas at Najran; compare, in 
addition to the literature enumerated in Noeldeke-Schwally, 
Vol. I, p. 97 and in Wensinck’s article in the E. I., likewise 
F.M.E. Pereira, Historia dos Martyres de Nagran, Lisboa. 1899. 
But not only do the reports concerning this event with which 
people have hitherto been acquainted relate nothing whatso- 
ever anywhere concerning a pit, but likewise the ‘‘Kethaba 
de Himyaraye”’ (cf. Moberg, The Book of the Himyarites, Lund, 
1920) which was composed in the second quarter of the sixth 
century, and which therefore stands very close to the events 
with which we are here concerned, knows nothing at all, at 
least in the portions which have been preserved, of the fact 
that the martyrs were supposed to have been burned in a pit. 
(The above statement is taken from a communication which Prof. 
Moberg had the kindness to send to me by mail under date of 
September ist, 1921). Accordingly, it is by no means assured 
that by the ‘“ashab al ukhdiid’’ Mohammed really meant the 
martyrs of Najran. Geiger (p. 189) sees in the passage above quo- 
ted an allusion to the three men in the fiery furnace (Daniel 3:8) 
and O Loth, too, is inclined to agree with this explanation (Z. 
D.M.G., vol. XXVX, p. 621). But I doubt whether any event 
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of the past is alluded to in the Koranic passage and am inclined 
to refer it to events that will take place in the days of the 
last judgment. 

With this last interpretation we have exhausted the list 
of those names in the Koran which are of Old Testament origin 
or of those which are generally regarded as such. Several 
further names (apart from those which have already been dis- 
cussed in the notes), which are mentioned by the poets can be 
proved to have been known in pre-Islamic Arabia. In a fre- 
quently cited verse of al A‘sha mention is made of ‘‘ Urishalam”’, 
which is identical with ‘Jerusalem’ (see L. A., Vol. XV, p. 
218; Shu‘ara, 378; Bakri, 812; Yakit, vol. I, 402; Vol. III, 86); 
the form of the name indicates that he had heard it under 
the pronunciation which was current among the Syrians, i. e., 
“Urishlem’’. The same statement is true in the case of the 
name “Sihyaun”’ for ‘Zion’, which the same poet mentions 
(VYakot) Volw 1115:438;: Bakri, 612 ;L: As: Voli XEX opi. 205): 
On the other hand, the verse (XX XI, 8) in which Umaiya makes 
mention of Lebanon under the form of ‘Lubnan’’ is not genuine. 
The name ‘Samaual’’, equivalent to ‘‘Samuel”, had been ren- 
dered famous chiefly by the Jewish poet Samaual b. ‘Adiya 
(equivalent to ‘‘Shmuel b. ‘Adaya’’), a character who has become 
proverbial because of his fidelity. His ‘‘Diwan’’, distorted and 
defaced by every manner of spurious addition and accretion, 
was edited by Cheikho (Beyrouth, 1909). The name ‘Samaual’’ 
is met with likewise as the name of a Medinan Jew at the 
time of Mchammed (I Hish., 692, Wakidi (Wellhausen) 217) and 
two other Medinan Jews of the same period bear the name under 
the form and pronunciation which is closer to the Syrian, i. e., 
“Shamwil” (I Hish., 352, 398). The father of Samaual, ‘Adiya 
equivalent to ‘‘‘Adaya’’, bears a name which is equally Biblical. 
There are furthermore mentioned among the Jews of Medina 
“Vahudha’’, equivalent to ‘‘Jehudah”’, I. Hish., 352; “Finhas’’, 
identical with ‘“‘Phinehas’”’, I Hish., 352, 388, 399; ‘“Yamin’’, 
an abbreviation of ‘‘ Binjamin’”’, I Hish. 654; Wakidi (Wellhausen 
98, 164) ‘““Yusha‘”’, equivalent to ‘Joshua’, Wakidi (Well- 
hausen), 273; ‘‘Ashya‘’’, perhaps equivalent to ‘‘Yeshayahu”’, 
I Hish., 352, 388, 399; (likewise the name “‘Sa‘ya’’, Baladhuri, 
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24, is to be explained as being derived from ‘‘ Yesha‘yahu’’). 
The historicity of the Jewish bearers of these names has not been 
particularly verified, nor is it a matter of vital concern. Toa 
certain extent they owe their origin to the desire of the narrators 
to heighten the local coloring by means of names which sounded 
Jewish. In case Fraenkel (W.Z.K.M., vol. IV, p. 338) is correct 
in his statement that in the name “‘Saihan’’, I Hish., 351, ‘‘Sihon”’ 
is concealed, it would be an especially clear indication that in 
this passage a Biblical name was arbitrarily inserted into the 
text, for it is not at all probable that a Jew bore the name. In 
“Nabtal’’, I Hish., 357, the name of a non-Jewish inhabitant 
of Medina, Noeldeke Beztr. z. Kenntnis d. Poeste d. alten Araber. 
p. 56) has already recognized ‘‘Naphtali’’. ‘‘Sim‘an”’ the name 
of an Arabian contemporary of the prophet mentioned in Ibn 
Sa‘d, vol. I b, 31, may be genuinely Arabic in origin and need 
not necessarily have been derived from ‘‘Shim‘6n’”’. On the 
other hand, this Hebrew name appears under the form ‘‘Sham‘iin”’, 
(Aghani, II, 26),a name borne there by a bishop of Hira. Mention 
is made in Usd, Vol. III, p. 4, of a ‘‘companion”’ by the name of 
“Sham‘iin b. Yazid’’ who, according to several authorities, be- 
longed to the ‘‘Kuraiza”’ and was therefore of Jewish descent. 

In addition to the Biblical names there are likewise found 
post-Biblical Jewish names. Thus Fraenkel (W.Z.K.M., vol. 
IV, p. 338) already drew a comparison between ‘‘Bata’’, the 
name of a Medinan Jew, and Bata (‘Aboda Zara, 76b). In 
““Haiya”, which had been the name of the father of the poet 
Samaual, according to Ibn Duraid, 259 (while ‘Adiya is supposed 
to have been the name of his grandfather), we recognize the 
Jewish name “Hiya” (‘‘Haiya’). Perhaps a diminutive of 
this name is contained in the name of ‘“‘Huyay’’, who was like- 
wise a Medinan Jew (I Hish. 351; Wakidi (Wellhausen), 
161 ff.). A number of Medinan Jews, all of whom belong to 
the tribe of the Bani Nadir, bear the name ‘‘Salam’’, which 
is equivalent to the Hebrew ‘‘Shalom” (compare ‘“‘ Imma Shal6m”’ 
the name of the wife of Eliezer ben Hyrkanos). The name 
“Suara”, I Hish., 351, most likely identical with “Siriya’’, 
ibidem 352, corresponds to the Hebrew name “‘Siiriya’’, which 
is formed regularly although there is admittedly no proof at 
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hand that it existed in Hebrew in earlier times. Mention is made 
likewise of ‘“Tabit’’ (I Hish., 352), as the name of a Jew in Medina. 
This name is probably the Abyssinian form of the Aramaic 
‘‘tebiita’”’, the translation of the Hebrew ‘“‘ardn’”’, which was 
taken over into the Koran likewise as an adopted foreign word. 
It is possible, however, that originally the name ‘‘Nabdt”’ was 
intended, which could easily have been changed to ‘‘Tabit”’ 
in the Arabic script. In this case likewise it is hardly probable 
that this name was borne by Jews, which fact, however, need 
not necessarily have prevented the narrators from inserting 
it wherever it seemed appropriate tothem. It is very improbable 
as J. Dérenbourg would have it, that ‘Fityaun’”’, the name 
of a Jewish king of Yathrib (later, Medina), is derived from the 
Jewish name “‘paitan’’, and Fraenkel has correctly argued 
- against this derivation (W.Z.K.M., vol. IV, p. 379). On 
the other hand, the Jewish name “‘Ze‘iira’’ may be contained in 
Za‘ ira’, as Noeldeke has previously surmised (Beitr. 2. Kenntnis 
d. Poesie d. alten Araber, p. 65). The clan in Medina which 
called itself by this name was not of Jewish descent, but belonged 
to the Aus (Ibn Duraid, 263); for the rest we meet with ‘“‘Ze‘ ira” 
likewise as a Syrian name in various sources. 

Finally we shall sum up in condensed form several other 
conclusions which may be drawn in connection with those names 
whose derivation from the Old Testament is beyond doubt. 
In the case of many of them one and the same form was current 
and usual among Jews as well as among Christians. In such 
cases it is not al all possible to come to any decision as to the 
question to which of these two religious communities those who 
first handed these names down to the Arabs belonged. This 
statement is applicable to names like ‘‘Nih”, “Lit”, ‘“Ya‘kib”’, 
“Tsrail’’, ‘‘Yasuf’’, ‘‘Haman’’, which were taken over entirely 
or almost entirely unchanged, as well as to a number of other 
names which were adapted and made to conform to Arabic 
formations by the aid of greater or lesser alterations. For 
even with regard to this latter group the form which formed the 
basis of the name and along the line of which the change took 
place can no longer be recognized in the case of some, and in 
the case of others even the knowledge of this form would not 
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be of any further aid to us, since the Jewish and Christian forms 
of these names with which we are concerned did not deviate from 
each other at all, or if they did deviate, it was only in certain 
unessential features. This is the case with “Adam”, “Ibrahim”, 
“ Azar’, ‘‘‘Imran’’, “ Hariin”:Kartin”’, -*' Daud, -*Ayyub 
“al-Vasa'’’y “‘Uzair”’, “Jibril’, and: Mikakcr On mtherother 
hand, nominal forms like ‘Ilyas’, ‘“Fir‘aun’’, “Ytinus’” and 
“Sulaiman’’ are proved to be without doubt of Christian 
derivation, and in addition, the names “‘Ishak’’, “Sina’’, and 
Yajaj’’ presumably belong to this group. With regard to “Isma‘il 
and ‘‘ Misa’, which likewise stand in closer relation to the Chris- 
tian forms than to the Jewish, it is hardly possible to come to 
any definite conclusion, for it is possible that in those cases, there 
were, in addition to other causes, certain other factors of pro- 
nunciation and sound which may have led to the transformation 
of the Hebrew forms. On the other hand, the name“ Jalit’’, 
although it is quite removed from the Hebrew form too, may be 
regarded as having stood under Jewish influence. 

Even though, with regard to a number of names, there can 
still be detected the religious community to which Arabia owed 
its first acquaintanceship with them, it is still far from an es- 
tablished fact that Mohammed likewise must have heard them 
for the first time out of the mouths of adherents of the community 
concerned. For many of these names, of which we need mention 
only one, ‘“‘Sulaiman’’, as an example in this place, had become 
current in Arabia under this form even before the time of Mo- 
hammed. Therefore the fact that the Christian derivation of 
this name is certain proves nothing whatsoever as yet with regard 
to the immediate derivation of th stories concerning Sulaiman 
which are found in the Koran. Other names which were known 
even in the pre-Islamic period are “Daud” and ‘“‘Ayyiib”’, 
perhaps likewise “‘Nuh’’, “Isma‘il’’, “Ibrahim” ‘“ Yakiib’’, and 
“Harin’’. Bearers of these names can be pointed to even 
among the Arabian Jews and Christians of the pre-Islamic period. 
But with the possible exception of Ya‘kib, which however may 
also be a genuine Arabic name hardly any of them seem to have 
been borne by Pagan Arabians. 

In certain respects the taking over of Old Testament names 
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into the Koran furnishes us with a comparison with the manner 
in which they were taken over into the Septuagint, the New 
Testament, and into Josephus. In these latter source books 
likewise we meet with nominal forms which were built up after 
the pattern of Greek formations and names. But the Old Testa- 
ment names are presented in the Koran only in a small, rather 
motley selection. The greatest proportion of the Old Testament 
names which are found in the Koran are taken from the Pentateuch, 
and next to the Pentateuch only the books of Samuel and Kings are 
represented by several namesin the Koran. Only the names “Yi- 
nus” and “Yajiij-Majij’’*° are reminiscent of the prophetical writ- 
ings, while, with the exception of ‘‘ Daud’’, only the name“ Ayyiib”’ 
reminds us of the Hagiographa. It would naturally be rash to 
draw the conclusion that all of the Old Testament names which 
are not mentioned in the Koran must have been unknown to 
Mohammed, since we know from non-Koranic sources that 
quite a number of such Biblical names, of which ‘Sara’, 
““Samau‘al”’, ‘“‘Nabtal’’, and ‘‘‘Adiya’”’ are examples, were, in 
the first place, known of in the pre-Islamic period, and, in the 
second place, they were sometimes employed as personal names. 

We have likewise no right to conclude from the fact that a 
name is not mentioned in the first Meccan period that Mohammed 
had not yet heard of it at that time. Asan instance hereof it may 
be stated that it is not until the second period that Mohammed 
makes mention of ‘‘Sulaiman’’, whilst even the old poets were 
familiar with this name. And yet it would not be superfluous, 
because of this fact, to pay attention to the period in which a 
certain name first appears in the Koran, for although in many 
instances it may have been only chance which decided the men- 
tioning of a name or the failure to mention it, we can occasionally 
find evidences of the probability that, became at one definite 
stage of his development, Mohammed was acquainted with a 
certain name, for example, ‘“‘‘Imran”’ or “‘ Jalit’’, or else that he 
employs a name only during a definite period of time and later on 


20 These last mentioned names are, of course, to be regarded as of Old 
Testament origin only with reference to their external form, for the ideas 
and events which are associated with them in the Koran point to the legend 
of Alexander as their source. 
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drops it entirely or else employs it in another sense (for example, 
‘““Madyan’’). 


But with observations of this sort we are approaching too 
near the limits which we have set for ourself in this article, 
because, and this is a point which we wish to emphasize once 
more, we do not intend to attempt in this essay, nor do we think 
that it is the place to attempt, a discussion of the contents of 
the Biblical narratives of the Koran. Our efforts are concerned 
exclusively with the explanation of the origin of the Koranic 
forms of the Old Testament names, with the investigation of 
the manner in which they were prevalent in pre-Islamic Arabia, 
and with the elimination of names which have erroneously been 
regarded as transformations of Old Testament names. 


Il AporTED FOREIGN Worpbs 


One of the characteristic peculiarities of Mohammed is 
the abundant use which he makes of words of foreign derivation. 
This preference for adopted foreign words may be explained 
on the ground of reasons which are quite diverse: the vanity of 
the speaker; his efforts, whether he was conscious thereof or not, 
to produce an effect upon his hearers; the fascination of that 
which was mysterious, which effect the unfamiliar sound pro- 
duces upon the speaker and the repetition of which sound intoxi- 
cates him; but likewise the difficulty of coining words of his 
own for thoughts and conceptions which had been taken over 
from foreign languages and lands. For Mohammed who, after 
the manner of the Arabian seers, speaks in rhymes, the sound of 
the words was no unessential element, and many a foreign word 
which had winged its way toward the prophet must have cap- 
tivated him by its sound above everything else. 


But even in those places where he did not succumb to this 
enticement, there was almost a necessity of mentioning foreign 
words on the ground of the contents of his discourses as well 
as of their origin. The voices which, originating in the innermost 
recesses of his being, penetrated to his ear and in which the pro- 
phet, delivered from all doubts (see my essay in Islam, IX, on this 
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point) as the result of visions and ecstatic experiences, perceived 
inspirations coming to him from Allah, could not possibly deny 
their origin. The words which forced themselves upon him in 
the dreams which came to him during his waking moments or 
in the revelations which he heard, were the reflex, of the thoughts 
and conceptions which had been comprehended by his passionate 
soul and the first acquaintanceship with which had been trans- 
mitted to him by his association with devotees and adherents 
of foreign religions. Thus it happened that many expressions 
which he had heard from them remained firmly fixed in his 
memory, and he needed have no doubts about taking them over 
- into his ‘Arabian Koran”’ (see my essay, Islam, XIII), the less 
so because the foreign sound of the words could have seemed to 
him to be in conformity with their immediate derivation from 
the divine book as well, and it was his task, on the ground of 
his prophetic calling, to transmit them to the Arabs, But many 
other Biblical words he probably had to retain and employ for 
the reason that it was not an easy task to reproduce their meaning 
by means of originally Arabic words. 

To be sure, Mohammed was not the first in all cases to 
transplant on Arabian soil those foreign words which he employed 
and which belonged to the sphere of religion. Many of them, 
for example, “‘salla’’, ‘‘rahman’’, long before his time, had become 
indigenous and well-known extensively throughout Arabia, or, at 
least, throughout definite circles, and the, number of such words 
will probably be still further increased by the publication of in- 
scriptions or verses of the poets not yet .made accessible. In 
addition, whenever a certain adopted foreign word makes 
its first appearance in one of Mohammed’s discourses, we must 
pay attention and seek to ascertain which of these words must have 
become known to him before his first utterance and which ones 
he does not employ until a later period. The fact that we must 
exercise extreme caution in drawing conclusions from the first 
appearance of a word regarding Mohammed’s lack of acquain- 
tanceship with it in previous periods will be brought home to 
us in a convincing and striking manner, for the present, by the 
example of the word “‘zabir’’, which he employs as a designation 
for the Psalms of David from the second Meccan period on, while 
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it is not until the Medinan period that he makes mention of 
the words ‘‘taurat’” (‘Tora’) and ‘‘injil’’ (gospel). 

It is often not an easy task to decide as to whether an adopted 
foreign word owes its origin to the linguistical usage of the Jews 
or to that of the Christians, for both of them employ the same 
expressions for a great number of concepts and ideas. The 
matter of deciding this point is not always as simple as it Is, 
for example, in the case of the Koranic term for ‘‘resurrection”’, 
‘‘giyama”’, in the case of which word the Christian derivation 
thereof is established with absolute certainty by the fact that 
the word ‘“geyamtha” for ‘‘resurrection’’ is found employed 
only among the Oriental Christians, while the Jews do not know | 
of this word at all and for ‘‘resurrection”’ they say only ‘‘revival 
of the dead” (‘‘tehiyat hammétim’”’, Aramaic” tehiyetha’’). 
Those words concerning which it seems to be quite impossible 
to come to any conclusion, (for example, ‘‘taba’’, “‘to atone for’’; 
“‘sabbaha’”’, ‘‘to praise, extol’; “sabt”, ‘‘Sabbath”; ‘‘milla”’, 
“religion”, and others), as well as such words whose Christian 
derivation can be proved with certainty, have not been considered 
at all in this essay, but will be discussed in greater detail in 
another place. Only such words are taken up in the following 
the Jewish derivation of which is certain or, at least, probable; 
furthermore, those words which are deserving at least of discussion 
no matter whether this discussion results negatively or not; and 
finally, those whose Jewish derivation has even lately been as- 
serted and assumed, even though, in my opinion, this assumption 
may appear to be untenable. Although they do not belong en- 
tirely to the same category as do the rest of the words which are 
treated in this article, I have none the less paid consideration 
likewise to Jewish designations for Jewish things (although not 
taken over into Islam) which are mentioned in the Koran. 
Examples hereof are “‘ahbar’’ and “rabbaniyiin’’. On the other 
hand, I have entirely excluded in this place another category of 
words, i. e., expressions of genuinely Arabic origin which, how- 
ever, prove to be literal translations of Jewish phrases in their 
special meaning in which they are employed in their context, 
for example, “gulf”, 2:82; 4:54. When the Jews of Medina, 
as quoted in these passages, say “‘kulibuna gulfun”’, they are 
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making use of the Biblical expression ‘‘lebabam_ he-‘arel,” 
found in Leviticus 26:41 and in other passages, which they employ 
in an ironical sense in the Arabic translation. 


In contrast with the proper names which, as we have seen, 
could be collected and classed in accordance with certain cate- 
gories, the adopted foreign words which are discussed in the 
following are arranged and grouped according to their stems in 
the order of the Arabic alphabet. Since the completion of the 
first part of this article there has been published the work of 
Wilhelm Rudolph, Die Abhaengigkett des Qorans von Judentum 
und Christentum (Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1922) to which 
book I have repeatedly referred in the following. In conclusion, 
I have presented a brief resumé of the results of the following 
investigations, in so far as they have reference to the derivation 
of the words which I have treated in the article. An investiga- 
tion which will comprehend all the adopted foreign words of 
the Koran is to be published in some other place, and in this 
treatise there will be found likewise the justification for the fact 
that many words which will perhaps be looked for in vain in 
the following are missing here. 


AL-MU’TAFIKA. This word, employed as early as in the 
I Meccan period, 53:54, in the plural, 69:7, and in the late 
Medina period, 9:71, as a designation for the sites of the ruins 
of Sodom and Gemorrah, has already been derived from the 
Hebrew word ‘‘mahpekha’’ by Hirschfeld, Beztrage, p. 37, 
and Pautz, p. 270, note 1. The word ‘‘mahpekha”’ is employed 
in every Biblical passage in which it occurs as a designation for 
the destruction of these two cities, with the exception of Isaiah 
1:7. Accordingly, this word must have become known to Mo- 
hammed through Jewish mediation, and he then formed it ac- 
cording to the model of the participle of the eighth form of 
the Arabic root ‘‘afaka’’. This Arabic word also from an 
etymological point of view is identical with Hebrew ‘“‘hafakh”, 
just as are Aramaic “‘hefakh”’ or “efakh”’ and Assyrian “abaku”’. 
Whereas the Targumim render the Hebrew ‘“mahpekha”’ some- 
times as “‘hafekhtha’’ and sometimes as ‘‘mahpekhtha’’, the 
Pesitta reproduces it with forms of the finite verb, and the 
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Ethiopian translation employs derivations of ‘‘gafte’a’’. Ac- 
cordingly, Mohammed could have heard the Aramaic form like- 
wise from Jews, if the Aramaic form, and not the Hebrew form, 
actually formed thé basis of the word which however is not at 
all probable. 


AMR. Employed in 16:20 17:87; 32:4; 40:15; 42:52; 
65:12, i. e., since the second Meccan period, as a designation for 
a divine emanation. In Jslam (IX, 177) I have traced the 
word back to the Jewish ‘‘mémra”’ (which is equivalent to the 
Hebrew ‘“‘dibbér’ and “dibbir’’ respectively), as had also 
been proposed by Grimme, Mohammed, II, p. 51. For the sig- 
nificance of ‘‘mémra’’ compare likewise Treitel, Judaica (H. 
Cohen’s Festschrift, p. 181). Already Grimme emphasizes the 
fact that ‘‘mémra”’ is found only in the Targumim, but not in 
the Talmud. However, it would naturally be incorrect to deduce 
therefrom that it was unknown to the Jews subsequently. On 
this point see Islam 1X,178. The failure of the word to occur 
in the Talmudic literature is perhaps due, after all to the desire to 
deprive Christian polemics of an argument which it regarded as 
very welcome (see Strack, Eznleitung in den Talmuds, p. 79). 
Concerning the word ‘‘mémra’’ as used among the Mandeans 
compare Brandt, Die Religion der manidéer, p. 45. 


Subsequently Grimme attempted to interpret the word 
“"mr’’ which occurs in the Southern Arabian inscriptions, as 
the logos, and to explain the Koranic ‘“‘’amr’’ as being derived 
therefrom (Noeldeke Festschrift, I, p, 453 ff.). In the inter- 
pretation of the Southern Arabian inscription passages Weber, 
Studien zur suedarabischen Altertumskunde (vol. III, p. 65), 
it is true, agrees with him, but Hommel, Die altisraelitische 
Ueberlieferung, p. 84, who discusses a number of proper names 
formed from the word ‘‘’mr’’, explains it as the perfect tense 
(“he commanded”), and Glaser, Altjemenische Nachrichten, p. 
62 ff., who treats all the passages in which ‘‘’mr’’ occurs, comes 
to the conclusion that in no passage does it mean anything 
which is similar to the logos. The correctness of Hommel’s 
explanation of ‘’mr’”’ in the Southern Arabian proper names is 
clearly evidenced by Noeldeke’s compilations in the Ency- 
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clepedia.. Biblica,. 3288 “hl'mr’’, “hljd*’’, “‘hlkrb”, “‘m’mr”, 
““mkrb”, and so forth. A parallel to the Koranic use of the 
word “’amr’’ is presented likewise by Umaiya, XXV, 33 and 
LV, 17. According to its form the Koranic ‘’amr’’, at any 
rate, is more closely related to the Jewish (but likewise to the 
Mandean) “‘mémra” than to any other designation for a divine 
emanation or hypostasis whatsoever. 

W. Rudolph, Die Abhdngigkeit des Korans vom Tudeh 
u. Christentum, p. 41, has recently called attention once more 
to Origen’s doctrine of the trinity which had already been cited 
by Grimme. According to this doctrine, just as, in the Koran, 
the ‘“‘rih’’ emanates from the ‘’amr’’, and this in turn from 
Allah, so the logos emanates from God, but the spirit emanates 
from the logos. However, when Mohammed employs the term 
“kalima’’, and not “’amr’’, in those passages where he designates 
Jesus as the “‘word of Allah”’, one would have to assume that these 
two designations for the same thing, i. e., “’amr’’ and ‘“‘kalima”’ 
came to him from different Christian circles and that therefore 
their actual identity remained hidden from him. At first blush this 
explanation of Rudolphs appears to be quite plausible, but, at any 
rate, I regard it as untenable, because a Christian sect, which em- 
ployed the term “’amr”’ in the sense of the logos, must have made 
the logos identical with Jesus, and Mohammed could no more 
have remained ignorant of this identification than he could of the 
other conception in accordance with which ‘Isa is the ‘‘kalimat 
Allah”’, a conception which he expressly adopted. Mohammed 
in this case would either have identified the ‘“‘’amr’’ expressly 
with Jesus or else he would have polemized against this identi- 
fication. When we see that Mohammed does not mention Jesus 
at all in this connection, it seems to be a proof for the fact that 
he had heard nothing whatsoever of the view, in accordance 
wherewith Jesus was supposed to be the “’amr’’. Perhaps the 
Koranic doctrine of the ‘‘’amr’’ and the ‘“‘rih”’ is derived from 
a non-Christian sect, which aiid the word ‘‘mémra” or 
a similar expression as a designation for a divine emanation ae 
which the ‘‘rih’’ subsequently emanated. The idea that ‘‘’amr’’ 
was identical with the logos could not have developed on Ar atta 
soil, because the Arabic ‘‘amara”’ signifies only “‘to command”, 
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and does not have the meaning ‘‘to speak, say”’, like the Hebrew 
“amar” and the Aramaic ‘“‘emar”’. 

UMMA. This word, employed frequently as a designation 
for ‘‘community”’ eyer since the II Meccan period (15:5; 21:23; 23 
35, 46, 54; 27:85), appears to me to be of foreign derivation 
and to have been borrowed from the Hebrew ‘“‘umma”’ or the 
Aramaic ‘‘umetha”’. Inasmuch as the latter term is employed by 
the Syrians likewise, it will always be doubtful whether Mohammed 
received it through Jewish or of Christian mediation. Perhaps 
in 43:21, 27, ‘inna wagadna aba’ana ‘ala ummatin”’, the word 
is found in its original Arabic significance derived from ‘‘amma”’ 
as equivalent to ‘‘Rasada’’, with the result that ‘‘umma’”’ here 
would mean something similar to ‘‘sunna’’, and perhaps Moham- 
med then adapted the sense of the Hebrew ‘‘umma”’ to this Arabic 
formation. Its employment in 16:121 (II Meccan period), 
where Ibrahim is called an “‘umma’’, is very striking; Mohammed 
probably means thereby that Abraham was neither a Jew nor 
a Christian, but belonged to a separate community which he 
himself had established. 

The expression ‘‘ummi’’, ‘‘ummijiin’’, which is derived 
from ‘‘umma’’, is met with for the first time in the Medina 
period, of which likewise 7: 156-158 is a product; see Noeldeke- 
Schwally, I, p. 159 f. On Page 14, note 1, of this work Schwally 
explains it as “‘\avxos’’, which is equivalent to the Aramaic 
“‘almaya”, and adds the following statement, ‘‘The Jews 
call the people who are ignorant of Scriptures and of the Law, 
or who are not sufficiently well-versed therein ‘am-ha-ares’”’ 
(thus already Geiger, p. 49). However, I regard this analogy as 
inappropriate. We are not concerned with a contrast between the 
“habér” or the ‘“‘talmid hakém’”’ and the ‘‘‘am ha-ares”’, 
but with a contrast between Israel and the “‘ummdt ha-dlam”’ 
(cf. the passages quoted in Levy and Ben-Jehuda, s. v. ““ummda’’). 
In Sura 62:2 Allah is praised for having raised up among the 
“ummiyin’’ a prophet who was one of their midst, and for 
this reason Mohammeed calls himseld ‘‘an-nabi al ummi’”’ 
in 7:156, 158, because he came from the ranks of the Arabs, 
i. e., from one of the ‘‘umm6t ha-dlam”’, and not from Israel... 
In 3:19 and 3:69 likewise the ‘‘ummiyiin’’, i. e., the adher- 
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ents of. the ‘“‘ummédt ha-dlam”’, are contrasted with those 
whose communities had in previous times already been deemed 
worthy of divine revelation (‘‘alladina ftu’l-kitaba’’). Only 
in 2:73 is the significance of the word entirely different. In this 
passage the “‘ummiyiin”’ are a group among the ‘‘ahl al-kitab”’ 
who do not know the sacred writ, but who place their own ar- 
bitrary assertions which correspond to their own desires, above 
the contents of the sacred writ. In this place it is possible that 
the word might have been confused with the ‘‘‘ammé ha-‘ares’’, 
those among the Jews who do not know the law. Mohammed 
learned of the ““ummot ha-‘dlam”’ through the Jews in Medina 
and formed the word ‘‘ummi” in accordance with this term. 

AMANA. ‘“‘to believe’. It is used ever since the early 
Meccan period, and in my opinion it is derived from the Hebrew. 
We would then have to assume that Mohammed (or one of 
his predecessors, to whom the borrowing of the word could 
possibly be traced back) had first learned of the word in such 
forms in which the “ha” of the hif‘il disappears (‘‘ja-’amin”’, 
“‘ma’amin’’, and others). The Aramaic cannot possibly be 
considered in this connection, because in all the Aramaic dialects 
(and even the Aramaic word, for its part, is likewise derived from 
the Hebrew ‘‘he’emin’’) only the form “‘haimen’”’ occurs, from 
which is derived the word ‘‘muhaimin’’, which too was taken 
over into the Koran. The result is that, for the derivation of 
this word, we could, at the most, consider, in addition to the 
Hebrew, only the Ethiopian, which employs the word ‘‘ma’men”’ 
in the sense of ‘‘believing’”’ (adjective), from which word Spren- 
ger, Z.D.M.G., XXX, p. 657, actually wished to derive “‘mu’min”’. 

AHL. According to Hirschfeld, New Researches, p. 60, 
note 100, the word ‘‘ahl’’, as found in 51:26 (I Meccan period), 
has there the meaning of the Hebrew ‘‘dhel” (whereas in 
the Arabic it signifies, not ‘‘tent’’, but ‘‘family’’), in which case 
it would be a reminiscence of the Hebrew text of Genesis 18:6 
(In the PeSitta, “‘makan”’, in the Ethipoian translation, ‘‘haimat”’,) 
I consider this explanation as quite possible, though not en- 
tirely certain. 

BARAKA and TABARAKA. These words are employed 
from the first Meccan period on in the sense of ‘‘to bless” and 
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‘‘to be blessed’’ respectively. It is very striking that in the 
Arabic the third and sixth form of this verb are used with 
the same meaning as are the Piel and the Hithpael in the 
Hebrew, which conjugations substitute the lengthening of 
the vowel in ‘‘mediae r’’ verbs for the doubling of the 
second radical, and which therefore read similarly to the Arabic 
forms which have been mentioned above. Perhaps in the 
Arabic a borrowing from the Hebrew took place (or from the 
Judeo-Aramaic, in case the traditional pronunciation with 
a” is old), the more so because formulas like ‘‘jehé Sem Adonai 
meborak”’, and others are very frequently found in prayers. 
To be sure, the Ethiopic, too, has ‘‘baraka” and ‘‘tabaraka’”’ 
(for formations of this class in the Arabic and Ethiopic compare 
Brockelman, I, p. 512 ff.), a fact which would indicate an 
independent development of these forms in the Arabic likewise, 
provided that one does not wish to regard the long ‘‘a’’ of the 
Ethiopic likewise as having been influenced by the Hebrew. 
To “tabaraka ’smu rabbika”’ in 55:78 there corresponds not 
only the Jewish formula which has been cited above, but like- 
wise the late Sabean ‘‘brk wtbrk sm rhmnn” (see 
Gesenius, Worterbuch s. v. ‘“ brk’’), concerning the pronun- 
ciation of which we admittedly known nothing. The word 
“‘tabaraka’”’ is mentioned likewise in an alleged verse of Waraka 
(Su‘ara an Nasranija, 618), which is an imitation of that of 
Abu Kais (I Hish. 350, 6, and other passages). 

BA‘IR. This word occurs only in the story of Joseph, 
12:65, 72 (III Meccan period), which Dvorak (Sitzungsberichte 
der Wiener Akademie, Phil-hist. Klasse, vol. CIX, p. 522 f.) 
regards as having been borrowed from the Hebrew ‘‘be‘ir’’, 
Genesis 45:17, which latter word is used in this passage in place 
of the word “‘ham6r”’ specifically mentioned previously in 44 :3,13. 
According to this view, this word of the Hebrew text (or of 
the Targum or Pe&itta respectively) had come to the ears of 
Mohammed and then had remained firmly fixed in his memory, 
in which process, however, he had assigned to it the meaning 
of the Arabic ‘‘ba‘ir’’, ‘‘camel’’, in place of which he otherwise 
employs “gamal’’ or ‘‘naka’’ in the Koran. The substitution 
of a camel for the ass could have been still further facilitated by 
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the following consideration, that in the eyes of the Arabians 
the ass is not an appropriate mount for such distinguished men. 
When Mohammed, in 16:8, enumerates the ass among the beasts 
which are appointed for riding, he had in mind people of lower 
and inferior rank. It is possible that he reckons among the 
ranks of these likewise the anonymous hero of the narrative in 
2:261, who takes his ass along with him, as is likewise the case 
in the model of the legend in Ta‘anit 23a (this feature is lacking 
in the Ethiopic Baruch). For the Southern Arabian ‘“b‘r’’, 
““beast”’, see Nielsen, Neue Katabanische Inschriften p. 20. 

BAHIMA. This word, which appears only in the Medina 
period in the context ‘‘bahimat al an‘am’’, according to all 
appearances is not found in pre-Islamic poetry at all (for the 
word ‘‘bahm’’, “‘lamb’’, compare Hommel, Sdugetieve, p. 238) 
and is probably derived from the Hebrew “‘behéma’’. The 
legal prescription in 5:1 entails the hypothesis that the word 
was generally understood in Medina, a fact which would not 
be surprising in view of the role which the Jewish population 
in the city played, and which therefore would not be an argument 
against the deriviation of the word from the Hebrew. 

BUR. Employed since the II Meccan period, 25:19; 
then in the Medina period, 48:12. Hirschfeld, Beztrdge, p. 40, 
has already compared it with the Jewish ‘‘bdr’’ (Abot, II, 5; 
Yoma 37 a, etc.), and has already pointed likewise to the fact 
that it is employed also by Mohammed’s court poet, Hassan 
b. Thabit, in Medina (I Hish. 712,—Diwan, XCVI: 


“wa-hum ‘ umyun min at-taurati baru’, 
“And they are in blindness concerning the Torah, ignorant”. 


Compare further the verse of ‘Abdallah b. az-Ziba‘ra in Kali 
Amili, II, 217. To be sure, the Hebrew is not the only language 
which knows of the word ‘‘bGr”’ in the significance of ‘‘ignorant’’ 
for the Syrian likewise employs ‘‘bira”’ in the sense of “‘hedidta”’ 
Nevertheless, the Hebrew derivation of the word is perhaps to 
be regarded as more prepalie: because the ‘“‘bér’’ forms a separate 
group alongside of the ‘‘am ha-dres’’ (Derek eres zuta, X, at 
the end). 

TAURAT. Adesignation for the Pentateuch and the Hebrew 
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Bible respectively, derived from the Hebrew “Tora’’ was not 
current until the Medina period (see Noeldeke-Schwally, p. 159). 
Of course Mohammed did not retain the word in the absolute 
(as distinguished from the construct) state, for the form most 
likely represents a compromise between two forms, ‘tora”’ 
and torat Moshe”, which were frequently heard pronounced. 
In one of the poems of Sammak (quoted in I Hisham 659:11), 
a Jewish contemporary of Mohammed, the following statement 
is made with regard to the learned men (‘‘Ahbar’’, see below) 
of one of the Jewish tribes of Medina, the Bani Nadir: 


‘“Wwa-kanii’d-darisina li-kulli ‘ilmin 

“bihi-t-tauratu tantiku waz-zabiru’’, 

“They investigated all knowledge, 

“Of which the Torah speaks and the Psalms’’. 
“Dirds at-taurat’’, in Samaual, II, 16 is unintelligible. 


MATHANI. According to 15:87 (II Meccan period), 
“seven mathani’ were revealed to Mohammed in addition to 
the Koran, while in 39:24 (III Meccan period) the “mathani’”’ 
are identified with the ‘‘kitab mutaSabih’”. D. H. Mueller, 
Die Propheten in threr urspriinglichen Form, 1, p. 42, 46, note 
2, conceives this to mean the legends, of which Sura 26 con- 
tains the seven of Misa, Ibrahim, Nih, Had, Salih, Lit,and 
Shu‘aib, and which are likewise mentioned in Sura 11, though 
the order is different; compare likewise Sura 7, furthermore, 
25 :37—40; 29 :33-37; 38:11-12; 50:12-18, where the same legends 
are related, with this difference, that in 25:40 the ‘‘ashab ar-rass’”’, 
and in 50:12-13, the latter and the people of Tubba‘ are added. 
A similar explanation is given by Sprenger (see Rhodokanakis, 
W.Z.K.M., p. 66 ff., and Grimme, II, p. 77) whereas Noeldeke, 
Neue Beitr., p. 26, is of the opinion that the seven verses of the 
Fatiha are to be undersood by the phrase, cf. further, Noeldeke- 
Schwally, I, p. 114. At all hazards, the Arabic word, as has 
already been recognized by Geiger, is the plural of the Judaeo- 
Aramaic “mathnitha’, ‘tradition’; cp. further, Noeldeke, Neue 
Bettr., p. 26 f. The word is employed likewise by Abii’! Aswad 
al-Du’ali in his dirge on Ali, Noeldeke, Z.D.M.G., Vol. XVIII, 
p. 236. 
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‘“‘wa man qara’a’l-mathaniya wal-mi’ina’’, 
“And who read the Mathani and the hundreds’’. 


In his translation of the verses Noeldeke considers the reading 
“al-mubina”’ in place of ‘‘al-mi’ina’’, so that the entire Koran 
would be contrasted and opposed to the ‘‘Mathani”’. But it 
is hardly probable that the customary ‘‘al-mubin” should have 
been corrupted into ‘‘al-mi’in”. It is quite possible that by 
the “‘hundreds’”’ (al-mi’iin’’) are meant the long Suras with their 
hundreds of verses, and accordingly by the ‘“‘mathani’’ Abia’! 
Aswad must have understood a short chapter, probably the “ Fat- 
iha’’. If Sprenger and Mueller were correct in their interpreta- 
tion of ‘‘mathani”’, then one could be tempted to perceive in the 
seven ‘‘mathani’’, without prejudice to the derivation of the word 
from ‘‘mathnitha’’, likewise a reminiscence or reminder of the 
“seven éthanim’’ (cf., the ‘‘seven shepherds”, Sukkah 52b: 
Adam, Seth, Methusaleh, Abraham, Jacob, Moses, and David) 
of whom mention is made in Pizmon be-mésaé meniha forming 
parts of the liturgy of ne‘ila leyom kippir). But it appears 
to me that there is no proof for the statement that the designa- 
tion ‘‘seven éthanim’”’ is found in earlier times, and the Pizmon 
itself, according to Zunz, Literaturgesch. d. synag. Poeste, p. 
226, is not older than the thirteenth century. 


GABBAR. This word is found in 59:23 (Medina) applied to 
Allah; otherwise it has reference to human beings, 5:25; 26:13, and 
is used in a reproachful sense, 11: 62; 14:18; 19:14, 33; 28:18; 40: 
37 (All of these passages are products of the II and III Meccan 
periods except the Medina passage5:25). It is a fair presumption 
that the reminiscence of the Jewish expression ‘‘ha-él hag-gibbor”’ 
(found in such early passages as Deut. 19:17; Jer. 32:18; Neh. 
8:32, as well as in the prayers, likewise the Targum, “ gibbara’’) 
must have been a factor in the transference of the expression 
to apply to God. Indeed, when in 59:23 Allah, in addition to 
“‘al-gabbar”’, is designated likewise as ‘‘mutakabbir’’, the sig- 
nificance of the Hebrew ‘“‘gibbdr’’ as applied to God seems to be 
somewhat changed. However, perhaps “‘gabbar’’, employed with 
reference to human beings and especially in the reproachful 
sense, likewise is borrowed from the Hebrew ‘‘gibbdr’”’. On 
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the other hand, the word ‘‘gabbar”’ in 50:44 has a different mean- 
ing and is to be traced back to the original Arabic ‘‘gabara”’, 
‘to compel, force’, to which root likewise the name “‘al-Gabbar”’ 
undoubtedly belongs, a name which is borne, for example, by 
a cousin of ‘Urwa; see ‘ Urwa, ed. Noeldeke, I, p. 16; furthermore, 
Gabbar b. Sakhr, Ibn Sa‘d, III, 7115, and elsewhere. 

GANNA. a designation for ‘‘garden” (34:14; 11:31; 2:26, 
and elsewhere) as well as for ‘‘paradise’. When we see that 
this (paradise), even in the early Meccan period (69:22; 88:10), 
is called ‘‘ganna ‘adliya’’ (compare for the location of paradise 
J. L._Palache, Het Heiligdom in de voorstelling der Semitische 
Volken, Leiden, 1920, p. 153), we can deduce therefrom that in 
this term the significance of ‘‘ganna”’ in the sense of “‘garden’”’ 
was clearly understood. In this significance “ganna” is found 
likewise in the pre-Islamic poetry, as, for example, in Bishr, 
who speaks of a “‘gannat Jathrib’”’ (Khizana, II, 182), and who 
means thereby a plantation of palm trees; compare likewise 
Zuhair, IX, 10 and Noeldeke, ‘‘ Neue Bettr., p. 42,. In his 
Fremdworter’’, p. 148, Fraenkel has already recognized the word 
as a derivative from the Aramaic. The assumption is that 
Mohammed then was the first to transfer to this word ‘‘ganna,”’ 
which even before his time had been current in Arabia for 
quite a long period, the significance of the Jewish designation 
“gan ‘Eden’ for the heavenly paradise. Whereas Mohammed 
in all passages constatly refers to the paradise of Adam only as 
“al-ganna”, without any further comment (“alganna’’, a term 
which is equivalent to the ‘“‘hag-gan”’ of Genesis 2:9-10; see 
Geiger, p. 99, where this fact has already been indicated), 
when speaking of the heavenly paradise, on the other hand, 
he employs, in addition to the term “al ganna’’ (found as 
early as in 81:13, a product of the I Meccan period), likewise 
the designation “‘gannat na‘im’”’ or just ‘“‘na‘im’’, 82:13; 83: 
22, and in the second Meccan period, ‘‘gannat an-na‘im’’, 
wherein the word ‘‘na‘im’’ is manifestly a translation of the 
Biblical “‘eden”. However, when Mohammed calls the para- 
dise the ‘‘gannat ‘adn’ (since the II Meccan period), it is a 
sign that he took the expression over in its Hebrew form likewise. 

Mohammed probably took this designation for the heavenly 
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paradise over from the Jews, among whom the expression “ gan‘ - 
Eden” was always a customary designation for the heavenly para- 
dise, whereas it is employed in this sense only in rare instances 
by the Syrians. Of course, the Jewish derivation of the word is 
not altogether certain, inasmuch as the Abyssinian Christians 
likewise employ the term ‘‘ganat’’ as a designation for the 
earthly as well as for the heavenly paradise. And yet it must 
be admitted that they know of ‘“‘‘Eden’”’ only as ‘Edém”’, 
and therefore Mohammed could not have taken the expres- 
sion “‘gannat ‘adn”’ over from them. For this reason the 
Jewish derivation of the Koranic term “ganna” as equivalent 
to paradise remains the more probable. At the same time Mo- 
hammed had already, at an early period, become acquainted 
with the designation ‘‘pardaisa”’, which was current among 
the Christians of the Orient, and he then employs this expression 
as “‘firdaus’”’ ever since the second Meccan period. For more 
detailed information concerning this term see my article ‘‘Das 
Koranische Paradies” (Scripta Universitatis Hierosolymitanae), 
Yo See 

AHBAR. This word is employed in the late Medina period 
as a designation for the Jewish scholars. W. Rudolph (i. c., 
p. 25, note 31) it is true, maintains that in 9:31,34 ‘‘ahbar”’ 
signifies the Christian teachers because in this passage it is em- 
ployed in connection with the word ‘‘ruhban”’; however, he has 
overlooked the fact that, according to verse 30, the Jews and 
the Christians are the subjectof“‘ittakhadhii”’. Geiger hasalready 
correctly explained the word as the Arabic plural of the Jewish 
“habér’’, which originally meant “‘comrade’’, then ‘‘colleague’’, 
and finally, ‘‘scholar, learned man”’ (compare herewith the stages 
in the evolution of the meaning of the English word“ fellow’’). 
The poets likewise know of the word; thus, for example, Abi 
Mihgan (Abel), VIII, 2 ff., who speaks of the daughter of the 
Jewish “habr’’; Aiman b. Huraim (Agani, XVI, 45—Amili, I, 78), 
who, in speaking of the yellow wine of Gurgan, says that no 
‘“‘Habr’’ had spoken a prayer when it was being brewed. The 
Jewish poet Sammak (I Hish. 659) calls Ka‘b b. al-ASraf the 
‘“‘master of the ahbar”’ ‘‘saiyid al ahbar’’). Mention is made of 
a“‘habr’’ who writes in Hebrew in Islamic times even in Sammakh 
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(ed. Cairo p. 26), just as Garir mentions the “book’”’ (mushaf) 
which the ahbar read. When Humaid b. Taur falsely speaks of 
the Christians, “who prostrate themselves before their ahbar”’ 
Mufaddaliyat. ed. Lyall, XLIV, 22), it is evidence of a mistake 
similar to those which are feequently made by the poets whenever 
they come to speak of the customs and usages of foreign religions. 
For the rest, we find that Muhassas, XII, 87 actually has the 
read,ng ‘“‘arbabiha’’ instead of ‘“‘ahbariha’’. 

HITTA. 7:161 (III Meccan period), 2:55 (Medina period) 
a word which the Bana Israil were supposed to pronounce in 
order to obtain Allah’s forgiveness, but for which they substi- 
tuted another word. Neither the explanation of Hirschfeld, 
New Researches, p. 107, nor that of Leszynski, Die Juden in 
Arabien, p. 32, is satisfactory, and the word continues to remain 
obscure. 

HAIY. Employed «as a designation for Allah, not only 
in connection with the word ‘‘kaiyiim’”’, but likewise used alone, 
25:60 (II Meccan period), ‘‘al-haiyu-lladi 14 yamiitu”’, and 40: 
67 (III Meccan period), ‘‘huwa’l-haiy’’. Inasmuch as the 
word “‘hay”’ is found frequently in the Hebrew, even in the 
Old Testament, as an attribute to the Deity, one would be able 
to assume the Jewish origin of the term, but the Gospels likewise 
are accquainted with it (Matthew 16:16; John 6:57, and else- 
where), with the result that it might possibly be of Christian 
derivation likewise. 

HALAK, “portion”, employed in the Medina period, 
2:96, 196; 3:71, in the sentence, ‘“‘ma lahum fi’l-ahirati min 
halakin’’, and in 9:70, “fastamta‘u bi-halakihim’’. With re- 
gard to the former sentence, Hirschfeld, New Researches, p. 114, 
has already pointed out its Tannaitic model, Sanhedrin X, 1 
and elsewhere, ‘‘én lahem helek 14-‘olam hab-ba’’; the latter 
sentence approximates the ‘“‘sameah be-helkd’’ of Abot IV, 1 
and the ‘‘aSrénu ma tob helkenu”’ of the prayer book. Never- 
theless the form of the Arabic word is quite striking; the long 
“4” makes the derivation of the word from the Aramaic more 
probable than from the Hebrew. As a matter of fact the 
Aramaic knows of the word under the form “hulak’’. One 
will have to assume that Mohammed first became acquainted 
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with the word in compounds such as “hulak ‘alma de-até’ 
(Targum Jer. Genesis 25:34) and ‘“hulaka be-‘alma hadén 
u-be-‘alma de-até”’ (Targum Esther II, 2:7); therefore through 
Jewish mediation. In actuality the Christian-Palestinian knows 
of the word “hulak” in the significance of ‘‘portion’’, but, as 
is shown by the list of the passages in Schulthess (s. v), the word 
is not used there with reference to a portion in the future life. 


DARASA, employed since the first or second (see Noeldeke- 
Schwally, I, p. 96 to Sura 68:37) Meccan period in the sense of 
“to investigate, search (the Scriptures)”, from which there is 
likewise derived ‘‘diradsa’’, 6:157, for which Geiger, p. 51 and 
Fleischer, Gesammelte Schriften’’, I1, p. 122 f., are to be compared. 
With regard to its being borrowed from the Jewish (see likewise 
Fr. p. 23) there can hardly be any doubt, although likewise the 
Syriac knows of the form “‘dera8’’ and the Ethiopic of “‘darasa’’, 
both of which are borrowed from the Hebrew, as has already 
been observed by Noeldeke, Neue Beitr. p. 38. The reason is 
that the Hebrew employs it specially with reference to investi- 
gating the Scriptures, and the Jewish uses likewise the term 
“‘derasa’’, from which in turn is derived the Arabic “dirasa’’, 
in this sense; cf. in particular, Bacher, Terminologze, II, p. 42. 
“‘Al mudaris’”’ is found likewise in Labid, III, 6. 


RABB AL-‘ALAMIN. An epithet of Allah which is 
found ever since the I Meccan period, for example, in 81:27. 
In Arabia the use of “rabb”’ as a designation for God is pre-Is- 
lamic. The Lord of the Ka‘ba is called not only ‘‘rabbu hadha’l- 
baiti’’, 106:3, and Allah ‘“‘rabb al-a‘la’’ 92:20, but likewise the 
poets, already in the pre-Islamic period, swear by the “rabb ar- 
rakisat ila Minan’’, ‘‘the lord of those (she-camels) which trot 
towards Mina’’; cp. some passages in Geyer, ‘‘ Zwei Gedichte’, 
II, p. 208, note; furthermore, Hansa, 140:3; 


“halaftu b-irabbi suhbin mu‘malatin 

“i14’l-baiti-l-muharrami muntahaha’’, 

‘“‘T swear by the lord of the reddish (she-camels), 
the hard-worked, ; 

‘Whose goal is the holy house’. 
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Likewise among the Nabateans ‘‘al-Lat’”’ is called “rabbat 
al athar’’, see Littmann, p. 22, and as far as Southern Arabia 
is concerned, that the word ‘‘rabb’” has the signification of 
“God” is proved by names like “Rb&ms’, C.J.S., IV, No. 
300; ‘’l rb’, ibidem, No. 285; ‘Rb’ 1’, Mordtmann, “ Himjar 
Inschriften der Berliner Museun’’, p. 42; furthermore, Glaser, 
554°31: 1359, 1360;°14; “ing m- rbk”. Cp. further Welle 
hausen, ‘‘ Reste’,? p. 145, and Littmann, Nabatean Ibscriptions, 
XXI and 3, and the name of a certain Hazragite ‘‘‘ Abd-Rabb’’, 
in Ibn Sa‘d, III?, p. 103. On the other hand, the other Semitic 
languages do not employ the word ‘‘rabb”’ as a designation for 
the divine Lord. Inasmuch as H. P. Smith, Bzble and Islam, 
p. 108, note, attempts to trace the Koranic designation back to 
the Mandean for its derivation, I turned to the foremost authority 
on the Mandean language, Prof. M. Lidzbarski, for information re- 
garding theemployment of the term “‘rabba’”’ among the Mandeans. 
According to the information which he imported to me (under 
the dates of February 27th and March 13, 1922) the Mandeans 
designate the supreme being as “‘haiya rabya’’, in place of which 
the designation”’ rabya”’ alone frequently is used, and in isolated 
cases, likewise ‘“‘rabba’’; in the first two monotheistic portions 
of the Ginza the “‘king of light’’ or life is likewise called plainly 
“rabba”’. Prof. Lidzbarski agrees that this “‘rabba’’ cannot be 
employed or adduced for the explanation of the Arabic ‘‘rabb’’, 
whilst in view of the previous history of the word ‘“‘rabb’”’ on 
Arabian soil it is impossible that the expression ‘‘rabb al 
‘alamin’”’ was derived from the Jewish ‘ribbon ha-‘dlamim”’, 
as Fr., p. 21, has surmised. If there exists any connection at 
all between the two, all that might be conceded is that the com- 
bining of the ancient Arabic ‘‘rabb”’ with the plural ‘‘alamin”’ 
might have been consummated under the influence of the Jewish 
designation “ribbon ha-‘dlamim”’ which was used alternately with 
“ribb6on6 Sel ‘olam’’ in the prayers. Even this is however not 
altogether certain, since the Koran does not employ the word 
““4lam”’ in the singular at all (see below, sub ‘‘‘alam’’). 
RABBANI(YUN); mentioned in 5:48, 68, in conjunction 
with the “ahbar’’, and in. addition likewise in 3:73; accordingly 
this expression is not used except in late Medina passages. 
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Geiger, p. 51 f., has already compared it with the Jewish 
“‘rabban”’, from which, as is asserted also by Dillmann, Lexicon 
Aethiopicum, s. v., likewise the Ethiopian ‘‘rabban’”’ “doctor, 
magister’’, is to be derived. The recasting of ‘‘rabban”’ into 
“‘rabbani”’ can perhaps be explained in the following way, i. e., 
that the real signification of the term, ‘‘our teacher’, was mis- 
understood or overlooked, and that the ‘‘i’’ of the Nisba was 
subjoined to it on the ground of the erroneous derivation of 
the word from “rabb’’, ‘Lord, God”’, with the result that people 
believed that there was meant by the term “‘rabbani”’ (cf. the 
derivation of “‘ruhani ’”’ from ‘“‘rah’’) a man who occupied him- 
self with things divine. 

RAHMAN, am attribute of Allah which occurs frequently 
in the second Meccan period (55:1 is perhaps older); later on 
it is met with more seldom, and repeatedly in conjunction with 
the word ‘‘rahim’’, see Noeldeke-Schwally, I, p. 121. Noeldeke, 
Geschichte des Kcrans, p. 92, Note, has already characterized it 
as of probable Jewish origin, and Fr. agrees with this explanation; 
cf. further Noeldeke-Schwally, I, p. 112f., Note. As a matter 
of fact, ‘“‘rahmana’’ is indeed a name of God which is employed 
generally in the Babylonian Talmud and which occurs only 
sporadically in the Talmud Jeruschalmi (see Bacher, Terminolo- 
gie, II, p. 207), a name which has penetrated likewise into the 
language of the prayers. See Loew, Lextkographische Miszellen” 
(reprint, XIX), and Berakot 40b, in accordance with which 
the abbreviated grace at table reads as follows: “‘berikh rahmana 
maréh de hai pitta’. To be sure, the Syrian knows of it too, but 
there it occurs only in Aphrem, see Geiger, Z.D.M.G., XXI, p. 
688, and Payne-Smith, s. v. On the other hand, it is employed 
by the Christian-Palestinian as a translation of the Hebrew 
“‘raham’’, for example, Joel 2:13; Jonah 4:2; and likewise among 
the Palmyrenes it is a frequently used epithet of the Deity 
which is often employed in conjunction with the word “ taba’’ 
and with the word ‘‘taiyara’’, see Lidzbarski, Handbuch der 
nordsenit. Epigraphik, p. 153, and Ephemeris, II, p. 298; 
III, p. 33. Lidzbarski already points out the fact that the 
combination ‘‘rahmana wetaiyara”’ is met with likewise in the 
Babylonian, where it appears under the form of “réménu u 
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taiaru”’, and although otherwise the religious conceptions of 
the Palmyrene show evidences of Jewish influence (Lidzbarski, 
Handbuch, p. 252; Blau, Hakedem, I, p. 15 ff.), such influence 
can hardly be thought of in this case.” 


Oh the ground of 25:61 one might be inclined to conclude 
that the name ‘‘ar-Rahm4an”’ was unknown in Mecca before the 
time of Mohammed. Its appearance in Umaiya is not of great 
significance, for the passages which are to be considered in this 
connection, such as, for example, XXXVIII and XLIX, 15, 
have been influenced by the Koran. The fact that it is employed 
by Hassan (in I Hisham, 723:5 and elsewhere; Diwan, LVIII, 1; 
CXXI, 4; CLXVIII), ‘Abdallah b. Rawaha (in I Hisham, 
797:3, and elsewhere), Bugair (ibidem, 858:1), and ‘Abbas b. 
Mirdas (ibidem., 862:14) proves only that it had become current 
in Islamic circles at an early date. The same explanation is 
indicated by such names as ‘Abdarrahman b. ‘Umara (died 
13 H.), ‘Abdarrahman b. Wail (died 16H), ‘Abdarrahman b. 
Mirba‘ (died 13H), all of these being “companions” of the prophet 
whosurvived him by onlyafewyears. But thename“‘ar-rahmin”’ 
is already known of likewise by pre-Islamic poets such as al 
Muthakkib al ‘Abdi (see Cheikho, Le Chrisittianisme, p. 238) 
and Salama b. Gandal, III, 36; likewise by Hatim Tai, XL, 
13, to whose dependence on Matthew 6:31—34 attention has been 
called by Schulthess in the notes tohistranslation. Zaid b. ‘Amr, 
one of the alleged Hanifite predecessors of Mohammed, ex- 
pressly professes ar-Rahman and acknowledges his homage 
to Him in his verses, I Hisham, 145: 


“wa-lakin a‘budu-r-rahmana rabbi 

“li yaghfira danbiya-r-rabbu ’l-ghafiru’’. 

“Nevertheless I serve my Lord, the Rahman, 

“That the Lord who pardons may forgive my sin’. 
The fact that Musailima in Yamama, as well as Aswad in 


21 In the inscription M. 27:3 (see Lidzbarski, Ephermeris, Il, p. 310) 
the term ‘1 t rn ” which follows the word “ rh mn’ ” is uncertain. The 
first letter might not to be an “1”. I suggest the reading ‘““ wtrn”’, 
which means “‘forbearing” in the Jewish-Aramaic language and which is 
met with likewise asa divine epithet, for example, Baba Kamma 50a. 
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Yemen, spoke as seers in the name of ‘‘ Rahm4n”’ (see Wellhausen, 
Skizzen, VI, .17) is interpreted by Caetani (Annali, p. 11, par. 
166) to indicate the presence of Christian influence. Be that 
as it may, the taking over of the name must be considered as 
having presumably been consummated by the way of Southern 
Arabia. For the fact that God was worshipped as “‘Rahman’’ 
in the south is attested, above all, by Sabean inscriptions, the 
oldest of which goes as far back as the fourth century after Christ, 
and of which several are of Christian derivation, such as the 
one found in Glaser, p. 618 (dating from the year 543), which 
commences with the words, “bhjl wrd’rhmt rhmnn 
wmshhw’’. Compare further Mordtmann, Z.D.M.G., XLIV, 
p. 177; Fell, ibidem, LIV, p. 252; Noeldeke-Schwally, I, p. 113, 
Note. Concerning the alleged Jewish inscription from Southern 
Arabia in which the name ‘‘ Rahman” appears compare the dis- 
pute between Glaser and Halévy, R.E.J., XXII, p. 125 ff.; p. 
280 ff.; XXIII, p. 121 ff., p. 304 ff. The employment of this 
adjective which is customary among the Christians of Southern 
Arabia is reflected likewise by the alleged letter of the Jewish 
king of Himyar to the Lakhmid al Mundhir of Hira, which letter 
was translated by Simeon of Bet ArSam. See Guidi, La lettera 
di Simeone vescovo di Beth ArSam, (Rome, 1881) where, on page 
3 of the Syrian text, the reading is as follows; 


“we la sebhau nekhperon ba meSiha we 1a-sebhau de- 
némrdn de-barna’a ithauhi ella be-sanitithhdn Amrin 
hewau dallaha hi wa-bréh hi de-rahmana’’. 


Compare likewise Pereira, Historia dos martyres de Negran, 
p. 9, note 1. 


As we have seen, the designation ‘“‘rahmana’’ was generally 
current among the Jews of Babylonia, while in Palestine it was 
known to Jews as well as to Christians. It had found its way 
into Arabia at least two hundred years before the time of Mo- 
hammed, and was there employed particularly among the Chris- 
tians of the south. It can no longer be determined whether 
Mohammed borrowed it directly from the Jews or whether he 
became acquainted with it by way of Southern Arabia. 
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RAHIM. This term, a substitute name for Allah, which 
occurs only sporadically as early as in the IT Meccan period 
(see Noeldeke-Schwally, I, p. 126, Note 1), but which is met with 
frequently in the III Meccan period and in the Medina period, 
may possibly have been influenced by the word ‘“‘rahtim’’ which 
is customarily used in the Biblical-Hebrew language and then in 
the prayers (compare likewise Ben Sira, 50:12, “wa-yaronnu 
ba-tephilla li-phené rahim”). But this deviation is by no means 
certain. Nielsen, O.L.Z., p. 289, quotes an ancient Arabic name 
of God, ‘‘rahim’’, in accordance with Dussaud, Voyages, p. 258, 
a work which is inaccessible to me at the present moment. 


RA‘INA. This is mentioned in 4:48 as one of the expressions 
which the Jews employ only in distorting its original meaning 
and in place of which they were to say, ‘“‘unzurua”’ (Verse 49). 
Also in 2:98, a verse which is likewsie a product of the Medina 
period, the believers are given the command to avoid this ex- 
pression ‘‘ra‘ina’’ and to employ the term ‘‘unzurna”’ in place 
thereof. Accordingly, this latter term expressed the original sense 
of a word which the Jews, according to Mohammed, maliciously 
pronounced “‘ra‘ina’’. ‘‘Ra‘ina’’ in Arabic could be only the 
imperative of the third form of the verb ‘‘ra‘a”’, which means 
“‘to take notice, to have regard”. If the Jews had used the 
word only in this sense, Mohammed would hardly have had any 
grounds for objections; he must therefore have perceived from it 
an additional and secondary meaning which the Jews must have 
assigned to the word. Geiger has already called attention to 
the Hebrew “‘ra‘’’ “bad, wicked”, with the meaning of which Mo- 
hammed must therefore have been acquainted. In my opinion 
this explanation deserves to be given the preference over that 
of Hirschfeld, who, in his Beztrage, p. 64, is inclined to regard 
“ra‘ina’’ as equivalent to ‘“re’é-na”’ (compare ‘‘re’é be-‘onjénu”’ 
of the Shemoneh Esreh). My reason for preferring this opinion 
of Geiger’s is that what Mohammed wanted to forbid was the 
use of an ARABIC word, which was undesirable because of the 
secondary meaning which had been attached to it. Otherwise 
its use would not have been forbidden to the BELIEVERS as 
well. 
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ZABUR. A designation for the Psalms of David which 
is employed ever since the II Meccan period, sometimes used 
with the article (21:105), at other times without the article 
(4:161; 17:57). Likewise in the plural, ‘‘zubur’’, the word occurs 
repeatedly since the I Meccan period, and indeed the word is 
employed likewise as a designation not only for the writings 
which were revealed to the earlier prophets but likewise for the 
books which are kept in heaven and in which the deeds and the 
destinies of human beings are written down (54:43, 52). It has 
already been proved that the word ‘“‘zabiir”’ in the signification 
of ‘‘writing”’ is of pre-Islamic origin; see Fraenkel, ‘‘ Fremdwérter”’ 
p. 248; Cheikho, Le Christianisme, p. 155; further, Labid, XIII, 
DeeNeiiass cl gait, fsAr, VIlt,.p2 55; Siw, Qrts (Abu 
Zaid, Nawadir, 185), and for ‘‘zabara’’, ‘“‘to write’, cf. Abu 
Dhu’aib in Ibn Duraid, 30. When the Hebrew ‘mizmér’’, 
had come to Mohammeds ears, or even the corresponding Ara- 
maic word ‘“‘mazmor(a)”’, or the Ethiopic ‘‘mazmiir’’ (which 
was borrowed from the Aramaic) he took it in the sense of the 
Arabic “‘zabir” as “‘writing’’. This explains the fact that he 
could speak of ‘“‘a zabiir’”’ that “we gave to Daud”’, just as well 
as of ‘‘the zabir.’’ Besides he does not use ‘“‘zabir”’ for the 
psalms of David only but for other writings as well. A 
similar explanation has already been given by Fraenkel, ibid. 
p. 249, while Brockelmann, Grundriss d. vergleich Grammatik, 
vol. I, p. 260, has adopted the other suggestion which Fraenkel 
had previously quoted as an alternate view, that “‘zabir’”’ de- 
veloped from the word ‘‘mazmiir’’ through a haplological el- 
lipsis of syllables in conjunction with a digressive dissimulation 
in a purely phonetic manner. I do not regard this hypothesis 
as probable, in view of the fact that the terms ‘‘zabara’”’ and 
“‘zubur’’ were so wide-spread in pre-Islamic times, as well as 
in view of Koranic usage, which employed ‘“zabir ‘“‘writing’’, 
in a general sence. It cannot be determined whether it 
was from Jews or from Christians that Mohammed had 
heard of the designation for the Psalms, which he then 
transformed into ‘‘zabir’’, in conformity with the pattern 
of a word for ‘writing’ which at that time was customarily em- 
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ployed in Arabia. Of course the Hebrew heading of the whole 
book of the Psalms is “‘tehillim’, the Syrian and Ethiopian 
““mazmoré”’ and ‘‘mazmirat’’ respectively, but inasmuch as 
the heading of many:of the separate psalms even in the Hebrew 
text is ‘‘mizmodr’’, Mohammed could very easily have heard 
likewise of this Hebrew form. For the Arabic ‘‘mizmar’’, 
“flute”, compare Schwally, Z.D.M.G., LII, p. 133, it is al- 
ready employed by Garir, see Nakaid, CXII, 5. The term 
“zabtr’’ in conjunction with ‘“‘taurat’’ as a designation for the 
holy books of the Jews is mentioned likewise by the Jewish poet 
Sammak, I Hish, 659:1. See above s. v. ‘‘taurat’’. 

ZAKAT. This term is employed since the II Meccan 


yy 66 


period in the sense of “‘ probity’’, ‘‘ benevolence’, ‘‘charitableness”’ 
then in the sense of ‘‘alms’’ and of ‘“‘poor rates’, ‘‘taxes for the 
poor’. Compare especially the works of Snouck Hurgronje 
listed in Juynboll, Handbuch des islam Gesetzes, p. 94; 
further, Noeldeke-Schwally, II, p. 205, and Levi della Vida, 
Rivista di Studt Orientalt, vol. IV, p. 1067. Inasmuch as ‘‘tazak- 
ka’’ in the sense of ‘‘to do charity” is met with as early as in the I 
Meccan period (seein particular 92:18, and furthermore, Schulthess 
Z.A., vol. XXVI, p. 150 ff.) this denominative use of the term 
proves that Mohammed was acquainted with the noun even in 
the early period of his career. Even Fr. (p. 23) regards 
“zakat” as being derived from the Jewish ‘‘zakit’’, cf. further, 
Noeldeke, Neue Beitr. p. 25, Note 3. Noeldeke is in doubt 
as to whether Mohammed himself undertook the peculiar special- 
izing of the significance of the Jewish word or whether the Arabian 
Jews already employed it in this sense. Now as a matter of 
fact, we find that the word ‘‘zakit”’ in the significance of ‘‘alms, 
charity” occurs as early as in the Aramaic Book of Tobit (ed. 
Neubauer, 3:8; 4:10 5:20 11:16; see my observations in Islam, 
VIII, p. 137), whereas the verb ‘‘zekha” is frequently used 
in the Talmud Jeruschalmi in the sense of “to give’, ‘‘to make 
a present of”, see Dalman, Grammatik,? p. 246. Even though, 
in the case of the translation of the Book of Tobit, the suspicion 
of Islamic influence may not be altogether excluded, at any rate 
the verbal use of the term in the Talmud Jeruschalmi indicates 
that even before the time of Mohammed the word had already 
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received among the Jews the significance in which the Koran 
customarily employs it. 

“Zakka”’ in the second form is found in the pre-Medina 
period only in 91:9, where it is equivalent to “‘tazakka’’, as Schul- 
tess has proved, and in 53:33. In the latter passage, as in several 
Medina passages (for example, 2:169; 3:71; 24:21), it has the 
meaning ‘‘to declare as righteous’, a significance which Noeldeke, 
Neue Bettr. p. 25, note 3, has already regarded as borrowed from 
the Jewish form “zikka’’. However, this meaning is not ap- 
propriate or correct for other passages of the Medina period. 
In 2:123, 146;3: 158; 62:2 the text throughout speaks of the 
MESSENGER of Allah, who “yatli ‘alaihim ayatina wa yu- 
‘allimuhumu 1-kitaba wal hikmata wa-yuzakkihim”’; practicaily 
the same reading is to be found in all these passages, with only 
a few slight variations. Here the word can hardly be taken to 
‘mean ‘‘to declare as righteous’’; neither does this meaning fit in 
with the context, nor would this be the task of a prophet. Only 
Allah can acquit the righteous ‘‘on the day when no intercession 
will be availing’’, 74:49. When one takes into consideration 
the fact that in 62:2 it is expressly emphasized that the messenger 
of Allah who is charged with the reading, the teaching, and the 
“‘tazkiya”’, is sent to the “ummiyin’’, it will probably not be 
too far-fetched to bring the word ‘“‘yuzakkihim”’ in all of these 
passages into relation with the saying of Hananya b. ‘Akasya, 
Makkot III, 16, a saying with which Mohammed may have 
become acquainted in Medina and which reads as follows:, 
“rasa hak-kado& bariik hu le-zakkot et Yisrael le-fi-kakh hirba 
lahem tora u-miswot’’. The meaning would then be that there 
are now being granted to the “ummot ha-‘dlam’’, or, more 
particularly, to one of them, the Arabians, the same privileges 
which are already possessed by the Bani Israil, and that these 
privileges are falling to their lot by virtue of the messenger of 
God who was sent to them. By means of the heavenly book 
which has been revealed to them they possess the possibility of 
acquiring merits just like the ‘‘possessors of the writings’, 
provided, that they observe its prescriptions. Hence in these 
passages the word ‘“‘yuzakkihim”’ would have to be interpreted 
as meaning, ‘‘he provides them with merits’’. 
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Again, in 9:104, we are confronted with a case entirely 
different from the one which we have just discussed. In this 
passage the statement is made of the taxes (sadaka) that they 
“‘tutahhiruhum watuzakkihim”’ i. e. the believers. In this pass- 
age the word ‘‘tuzakkihim”’ is manifestly to be understood as a 
synonym of the word ‘‘tutahhiruhum”’ which immediatelty pre- 
cedes it in the text; therefore, it is employed in the sense of the 
Aramaic “‘zakki’, ‘‘to purify”. The passage reminds one of the 
saying of Rab found in Bereshit Rabba 44, at the beginning: “‘lo ” 
nittenu ha-miswot ella le-saref bahen et hab-beriyot’’. 


SAFAKA AD-DIMA’A. This expression is employed 
only twice, in the Medina period, in 2:28 and in 2:78, both times 
in conjunction with Biblical reminiscences. Inasmuch as it 
seems that this mode of expression does not occur in the pre- 
Islamic period, I would prefer to assume that it is borrowed 
respectively from the Hebrew “’afak dam” or the Aramaic 
“Sefakh dam’’, which expression has been retained by the Targhin 
as well as By: the PeSitta. Since Mohammed employs it for 
the first time in Medina it is quite possible that he may HENS 
heard it from the Jews in that city. So) 


SAKINA, which is found only in passages of the Medina 
period, has already been recognized by Geiger, p. 54 f., as being 
borrowed from the Jewish “‘¥ekhina”’. The word is employed 
likewise in Syriac, frequently in the Jewish sense (see Geiger, 
Z.D.M.G., vol. XXI, p. 489; Noeldeke, ‘‘ Neue Beitr.”’, p. 24), 
whereas the Mandean ‘Sekhinta’”’ has a different significance 
(Brandt, Mandaische Schriften, p. 26; Lidzbarski, Johanes- 
buch, p. 5, Note 2; Noeldeke, Festschrift Kuhn, p. 133). The 
question of the employment of this word in the Koran is treated 
in detail by Goldziher in his ‘“Abhand. z. arab. Philologie’’, 
Vol. I, p. 178 ff. Goldziher, like Noeldeke, emphasizes the fact 
that Mohammed did not associate any definite meaning with 
the word. In the sense of ‘‘rest’’ the word ‘‘sakina’’ was cus- 
tomarily employed in Arabia even in pre-Islamic times (see 
Noeldeke, Neue Beitr, p. 25), with the result that Mohammed 
could easily ascribe and adapt to it the Jewish significance of 
“Sekhina’’. 
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Just as is the case in Sura 2:249, the word ‘‘sakina’”’ occurs 
without the article likewise in the verse of ‘Amir b. al Akwa‘, 
I Hisham, 756: 10, which Ibn Sa‘d, II,:51 ascribes to the prophet 
himself (cf. further , Ibn Sa‘d, III 2:80; IV 2:37): 


“fa-anzilan sakinatan ‘alaina”’, 
“Then cause a “‘Sakina’’ to descend upon us’”’. 


In connection with the previous history of the word ‘‘Sekhina”’, 
which has been treated by Dalman, Worte Jesu, p. 187, there 
must perhaps be taken into consideration likewise the fragment 
of the Gospel of the Hebrews, which is cited by Hieronymus in 
the ‘‘Commentary to Isaiah’”’ (cf. Preuschen, Antilegomena, p. 4): 
“tu es enim REQUIES mea, tu es filius meus primogenitus’”’ 


SIFR is found only in one passage, 62:5, which is a product 
of the Medina period. That “‘sifr’’ is not an Arabic word has 
already been observed by Fraenkel, p. 247, who traces it back 
to the Hebrew ‘‘sefer’. Inasmuch, however as _ likewise 
Syriac and the Christian-Palestinian know of the word ‘‘sefra”’ 
as well as does the Jewish-Aramaic, it could have been taken 
over from the Christians equally as well as from the Jews. The 
question with reference to the circle from which Mohammed took 
the word would be solved if the parable of the ass that is bearing 
the books, in which story the prophet employs the word, could 
be pointed to in one of the literatures with which we are concerned 
in this connection. The parable does not appear in the Jewish 
literature until the post-Koranic period (see the proofs quoted 
in Ben Yehouda, s. v. “‘hamor’’), and accordingly it became 
known to Jewish literature only as a result of the Koran. 


SAFARA occurs in an early Meccan passage, 80:15. Like 
“sifr’’, it is a hapax legomenon in the Koran. In this passage 
the statement is made of the sublime pages of the heavenly book 
that they are to be found in the hands “‘of sublime, pure scribes’’. 
As it appears, no one has as yet observed that in this imstance 
likewise we are concerned with an adopted foreign word which 
is borrowed from the Hebrew ‘“‘sofér’’ or from the Aramaic 
“safra’’, which latter word is employed by Jews as well as by 
Christians. 
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SULLAM, a term which is used for the heavenly ladder 
since the II Meccan period (for 52:38 see Noeldeke-Schwally, 
I, p. 105). Schwally regards this word, which in the Arabic 
has no possible derivation, as a foreign word borrowed from the 
Hebrew or from the Jewish-Aramaic, Z.D.M.G., vol. LIII, p. 197. 
The Biblical ladder reaching up to the heavens which is mentioned 
in the story of Jacob’s dream and which is called “sullam”’ 
in the Hebrew text is not called ‘‘sullam” in the Koran but 
is rendered in 70:3, which probably contains an allusion to it 
with the word ‘‘ma‘arig’’, equivalent to ‘“‘ma‘areg’’ which is 
employed in the Ethiopic translation (see on this point my 
essay Islam, IX, p. 176). On the other hand, Sotah 35a fur- 
nishes a parallel to 6:35, in which former passage the following 
statement is made with reference to Moses: ‘‘im yOmar na‘ase 
sullamdt we-na‘ale 1a-raki‘a 16 ni¥ma‘ 16’. Mohammed was 
not the first one to transfer the word sullam to Arabian soil. 
Several passages in the verses of the poets in which it oc- 
curs have already been listed in Goldziher’s Commentary on 
Hutaia XVII, 5; cf. further, al A‘sha Su‘ara an Nasraniya, 
p. 379; Mufaddaliyat, ed. Lyall, XLI, 17 (al Hasafi b. al Muharib) 
Hommel, A zfsdtze u. Abhandlungen, p. 20; Landberg, Etudes sur 
les dialectes de I’ Arabie méridionale, I, p. 612; and Freytag, 
Arabum Proverbia, II, p. 331. D. H. Mueller, Epigraphische 
Denkmdler aus Arabien, p. 23, asserts that Euting, 9:5, “bs 1 
(m t) j’’’ too is to be interpreted as a dual feminine form of 
“sullam”’, and Hommel, Siidarab Chrestomatie, p. 124, lists the 
word “slmt’’ as meaning “stairs”. Even though these 
Southern Arabian passages may be uncertain, nevertheless there 
can be no doubt that the word ‘‘sullam’’, “ladder”, no matter 
of what origin it may have been in the Arabic language, had 
become indigenous in Arabia and incorporated into the Arabic 
tongue even before the time of Mohammed. 

SALWA. This word is mentioned repeatedly since the 
II Meccan period in conjunction with the term ‘‘mann’’; it 
corresponds to the Hebrew “‘selaw’’, ‘‘quail’’, and, as has already 
been observed by Fr. (p. 24), it owes its origin to an Aramaic 
translation of the Bible, whether it be derived from the Targum 
(Ps. Jonathan, Numeri 11:26, 32) or from the PeSitta, both 
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of which have the reading ‘‘salwai’’ and “‘salwé’, respectively. 
Of course the expression ‘‘al-mann was-salwa” is found like- 
wise in a verse of al A‘sha; see I Hisham, 368; Ibn Kutaiba, 
Adab 129 (Cairo edition); Mufaddaliyat, ed. Lyall, CXVI, 6, 
in the Commentary. However it has already been observed by 
Lyall in the notes to his edition that the verse is lacking in the 
poem concerned in the text as quoted in Tabari, I, 985 ff., as 
well as in the manuscript of al A‘sha’s Diwan. Accordingly 
the assumption is that it is a post Koranic interpolation with 
which we are concerned in this case. 


SAUT. In 89:12, a product of the early Meccan period, we 
read: ‘‘he poured out upon them the ‘saut’ of his wrath”, a word 
which Barth, “‘Etymolog.Studien’’,14:1,Z.4.T.W., XX XIII, p.306; 
XXXIV, p. 69, compares with the Ethiopian “‘sdta’’, ‘‘to pour 
out’’, just as likewise in Isaiah 28:15 and in Job 9:23, the Hebrew 
word ‘‘Sdt’’, according to Barth, is to be understood as meaning 
“flood”. Now whether Barth’s view is appropriate and apt 
for these Biblical passages or not, (for an opposing view see 
Fraenkel, Beitrdége zur Assyriologie und sem. Sprachwissenschaft, 
III, p. 68), these verses could have exercised an influence over the 
Koranic passage only in the event that in the early exegesis 
the word “‘sdt’’ was already considered as having the signific- 
ation of ‘flood’. For this hypothesis, however, there are no 
indications whatsoever at hand. Perhaps, however, the word 
“‘saut”’ in 89:12 is to be conceived as borrowed from the Ethiopic 
or from the Southern Arabic, whilst in Northern Arabic ‘‘sata’’ 
has the meaning of ‘‘to mix’”’ (see Lane, s. v.). 


SURA. With the exception of 10:39 and 11:16, both of 
which are products of the II Meccan period, “‘siira’”’ is found 
only in Medina passages. In conjunction with the word “‘anfala”’ 
it means ‘‘to send down a Sura’. Noeldeke was the first to 


trace its derivation back to the Neo-Hebraic “Sira”’, ‘‘row” 
Geschichte des Qorans p. 24; see further, Fr., p. 22; Noeldeke, 
Neue Beitr. p. 26.° Of course the Hebrew “Siira’”’, ‘‘row’, 


does not correspond in absolute fashion to the Koranic “‘siira, 
as far as its intrinsic meaning is concerned, but even though the 
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meaning of “‘line of a book”, as it appears in the Post Talmudic 
literature, has not yet been verified as having existed in Moham- 
med’s time, the possibility is that it may have been customary 
already at that time. That “siira’”’ should owe its existence to 
a misreading of the Aramaic word “sidra” as Hirschfeld has 
assumed (New Researches, p. 2, note 6; p. 113, note 81) cannot 
possibly be considered. Likewise the Syrian ‘“‘sebharta”, which 
occurs in later times in the sense of “‘lectio ex evangelio quae 
in liturgia recitatur’’ can hardly be taken into consideration; 
see Margoliouth, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. X, 
Di 538-f. 


SADAKA, “alms”, “‘charity’’, does not occur in the pre- 
Medina period. However, to conclude from this that Mo- 
hammed learned the word for the first time in Medina would 
be premature and rash, in view of the fact that the denominative 
form of the word, ‘‘tasaddaka”’ is found in 12:88, a product of 
the III Meccan period. Outside of the Koran this latter form 
is found likewise in the verse of ‘Amir b. al Akwa‘, I Hisham, 
756.8, which verse is ascribed to the prophet himself, in Ibn 
Sa‘d, II, 51, 81, Fr. has already observed (p. 20) that the word 
““sadaqa”’, meaning “‘charity’’, is borrowed from the Hebrew 
or from the Aramaic. Inasmuch, however, as the Syriac likewise 
employs the word ‘“‘zedketha’”” and the Christian-Palestinian 
employs the word ‘“‘sedka’’ in the same signification, it can- 
not be decided definitely whether Mohammed heard the word 
from the Jews or from the Christians. The word ‘saduka’’ 
has another meaning, found only in 4:3, where it means ‘“‘the 
morning offering (of the bridegroom); cf. ‘‘sadak’’, ‘‘free gift’, 
Wellhausen, Nachrichten d. Gesellschaft d. Wiss. zu Géttingen, 
phil.-historical Class, 1893, p. 434. 


Ever since the I Meccan period the word ‘“‘saddaka’’ is 
met with frequently in the second form. However, even though 
in 70:26 the phrase ‘‘Yusaddikiin bi yaum ad-din”’, externally, 
at least, seems to be reminiscent of the Jewish ‘‘ siddiiq had-din’’, 
the fact is that in this passage it has nothing whatsoever in common 
with the Jewish expression for in every Koranic passage “‘saddaqa’”’ 
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means ‘‘to declare as true’’, and in no place at all is it employed 
outside of this genuine Arabic sphere of meaning. 


SIDDIK. On the other hand, the word “ siddik’”’, the oc- 
currence of which ever since the second Meccan period can be 
confirmed (19:42,57), and which is employed as an adjective 
applied to Idris, Ibrahim, Yiisuf, as well as in the feminine 
form “‘siddika”’ as an attribute of Mary, has already been ex- 
plained by Fleischer, Gessammelte Schriften, II, p. 594, as being 
derived from the Hebrew-Aramaic “‘saddik”’; cf. likewise Fr., p. 20. 
Inasmuch as’ Syriac, too, employs the term ‘‘zaddik’’ and 
the Christian-Palestinian uses ‘‘saddika’’ in the same sense, 
in this case too we can come to no definite conclusion as to whether 
the word reached Mohammed through Jewish or through Chris- 
tian mediation. Perhaps, however, the fact that the word 
‘‘saddeket’’ occurs in Jewish literature likewise as an adjective 
applied to several feminine characters of the Bible, see Levy, 
Worterbuch, Vol. IV, p. 172) may be regarded as indicative rather 
of the Jewish origin of the Koranic designation. For “ siddik’”’ 
as a surname of Abi Bekr compare Lidzbarski, Vol. I, p. 93. 


‘IBADA, employed since the II Meccan period (21:19; 19:66, 
and elsewhere) in the sense of “‘the service (worship) of God”, 
while other forms of “‘‘abada”’ in the sense of ‘‘ to serve (worship) 
God”’ occur even in the oldest revelations, e. g., in 106:3, where 
the text reads as follows: ‘‘falya‘budi rabba hada’l-baiti’’. 
This employment of the word is pre-Islamic, but on the other 
hand, the formation ‘“‘‘ibada’’, which does not seem to occur 
in the earlier period, corresponds exactly to the Hebrew “‘aboda’’, 
with the result that in the Glossary to his Chrestomathie A. 
Fischer has already characterized it as a word borrowed from 
the Hebrew expression. This explanation is quite possible, 
although the Arabic too could have built up this form in an 
independent manner. The Oriental Christians employ the word 
‘‘ebad’’, but not in the sense of the worship of God. “Ibada”’ in 
the sense of divine worship we also find with Bugair b. Zuhair, 
a contemporary of Mohammed, who in I Hisham, 858:1, says as 
follows: 
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wa a‘azzana bi-‘ibadati r-rahmani’’, 
“And has gained glory for us through the worship of the 
Rahman”’. 


‘AZZARA. ‘The term ‘‘‘azzara” is found only in passages 
which are products of the Medina period: 5: 7:156 (on these 
two verses see Noeldeke-Schwally, I, p. 159) 48:9. In 7:156 
the reading fluctuates between ‘“‘‘azzarihu”’ and ‘“‘azarthu”’ 
(see Baidawi to this passage). The Arabic ‘‘‘azara’’ otherwise 
has the meaning of ‘‘to hold back”’, ‘‘to hinder’, and perhaps 
corresponds to the Hebrew ‘‘‘asar’”’ etymologically. However, 
in the passage from the Koran which we have just mentioned, it 
has the signification of ‘‘to help’’, and in my opinion it seems to 
have been borrowed from the Hebrew “azar”. The reading 
which has the single instead of the doubled second radical (see 
above) would correspond better to this derivation of the word 
and accordingly was likely the original one. 


ASAINA. occurs in 2:87 and in 54:48, in the narrative of 
the giving of the law on Sinai. According to this story, the 
Bani Israil at that time had said, ‘‘sami‘na wa‘asaina’’, which 
phrase in Arabic can have only this meaning.’”’ we hear and are 
disobedient”. The latter word is, according to 4:48,49, a cor- 
ruption of the original meaning, for the Bani Israil should rather 
have said, “‘sami‘na wa ata‘na’’, ‘‘we hear and obey’’. Hirsch- 
feld, Bettrdge, p. 63f., New Researches, p. 109, has already re- 
ferred the above-mentioned words, with which Mohammed 
seemingly found fault, to Deuteronomy 5:24, according to 
which passage the Israelites affirmed their obedience with 
reference to the revelation on Mount Sinai by means of the words, 
“Sama‘nu we ‘asini’’; this word ‘‘‘asini’’ Mohammed had 
heard, but he had interpreted it falsely in the sense of the Arabic 
““asaina”’. The. polemic of W. Rudolph, 1. c. p. 18, note 53 
against Hirschfeld, whose explanations of 2:87 he pronounces 
“more than remote and artificial’ is entirely unjustified. It 
is evident that Rudolph entirely overlooked the passage in 4:48, 
49 which provides the key to the solution of the problem by 
itself in the reading, ‘“‘sami‘nad waata‘na’’ which is contained 
therein. 
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‘ALAM never appears in the Koran in the singular, but 
always in the genitive plural, manifestly because this word 
formed a more convenient rhyme with the ending ‘‘in’’ than did 
the singular form ending in ‘‘am’’. In addition to the combination 
“‘rabb al ‘alamin’’ which we have already discussed above, | 
combinations like ‘‘dikr lil-‘alimin’’, 68:52; 81:27, are frequently 
found even as early as since the first Meccan period. It is self- 
understood that ‘‘alam’’ in Arabic is a borrowed word, but it 
was not taken over for the first time by Mohammed, who employs 
it constantly in the signification of “‘world’’, but it is found also 
in the monotheistic inscription from Southern Arabia (W.Z.K.M., 
vol. X, p. 287) in which mention is already made of ‘‘‘l mn b- 
‘dn wkrbn’,i.e.”, “of the far off and of the near world’’. 
Not only does the post-Biblical Hebrew employ the word ‘‘‘ol- 
amim’’ (in addition to the form ‘‘‘olamdt’’ which is of more 
frequent occurrence) in the signification of ‘‘worlds’’ (in contra- 
distinction to the Biblical Hebrew, which knows of the word 
‘**5lamim”’ only in the sense of “‘eternity”’, ‘‘forever’’), but the 
Syrian likewise employs the corresponding form “‘ ‘alemin’’. 
Accordingly, no decision can be rendered as to whether the word 
in Arabic is of Jewish or of Christian derivation. 

‘ILLIVUN, occurring in 83:18, 19, a passage which is a 
product of the early Meccan period. According to Verses 19 
and 20 “‘illiyan”’ is a ‘written book’’, whereas in verse 18 the 
text states, “‘The book of the pious is in ‘“‘Illiyin’’. In this 
word Fr. (p. 23) has already recognized a mistaken reading for 
the Hebrew ‘‘‘elyGn’”, and Noeldeke, Neue Beitrdge, p. 28, 
agrees with this view. Mohammed’s mistake can perhaps be 
explained on the following ground, that he had learned that the 
book in which were recorded the deeds of men was kept by the 
““elySnim’”’; for this is the name which is frequently applied 
to the heavenly beings in the Talmudic literature, in contradis- 
tintion to human beings, who are called “tahtdnim’’; e. g. 
in Ketubot 104a. At any rate, it is certain that Mohammed 
heard the word from Jews. 

FA HHA R, found in 55:13 (II Meccan period), a Koranic ha- 
pax legomonen. It is usually conceived tosignifty ‘clay utensils”’, 
but it could just as well serve as a designation for the ‘‘potter”’ 
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likewise. Inasmuch as the word in the Aramaic likewise already 
has both these meanings among the Jews, Christians, and Mandea- 
us (see Lidzbarski, Z.D.M.G., LXXII, p. 189 ff.), there is no 
reason to assume in‘ this passage a mistake on the part of Moham- 
_med (Noeldeke, Mand. Grammatik, p. 120, note 2; Neue Bettrage, 
p. 23, note 1). As early as in the spurious verse of Umaija L, 
the Koranic ‘“‘fahhar”’ is understood to mean “ potter’’; see Fischer 
Z.D.M.G., LXXII, p. 331 f., who adduces further evidence and 
proofs bearing on the word from the later poetry. It cannot 
be determined with certainty whether Mohammed took the word 
over from the. Jews or from the Christians. 

FURKAN. This word occurs in 21:49 and in 25:1; both 
of which passages belong to the II Meccan period, in the sense 
of ‘“‘revelation’’; it is found likewise in the Medina period, 2:50: 
181;3:2. Only in 8:29, 42 is it used in the sense of “‘deliverance”’ 
‘“‘help’’, or perhaps likewise of “‘decision’’; cf. Noeldeke-Schwally, 
I, p. 34, note 1, and Noeldeke, Neue Bettrdge, p. 23f.; cf. likewise 
Wensinck’s Article “‘Furkan’”’ in the Encyclopedia of Islam. 
Geiger has already (p. 56) traced its origin back to the Jewish- 
Aramaic “purkan’’, which is employed in the Targumim as 
the translation of the Hebrew ‘“‘jeSa‘” -and “jeSu‘a’’. (Its 
appearance in certain Aramaic prayers, such as the Y“ekiim 
purkan”’ and the ‘‘Kaddi derabbanan’”’ need not be taken into 
consideration at the present time, since both of these no doubt 
date from the post-Talmudic period.) Inasmuch, however, as 
the Syrian and the Christian-Palestinian “‘purkan’’ likewise is 
employed in the same sense, it is possible that the term could 
have become known to Mohammed through Christian medi- 
ation likewise. Now as regards the fact that in 8:29, 42 the 
word is to be regarded as having the meaning of ‘‘decision’’, 
one could ascribe this change of meaning, as does Noeldeke, to 
the influence exerted upon it by the Arabic word ‘‘faraka’’, 
“to separate, depart, divide’; or perhaps it may bé, as Lidz- 
barski (Zeztschrift fur Semitiche Wissenschaft, 1. p. 92) believes, that 
the victory gained at Bedr was characterized in the presence of 
Mohammed by one of his adherents of Jewish descent as the 
“Yoma defurkana’’, as is the case in the Targum to I Samuel 
11:13, in connection with Saul’s victory over the Ammonites. 


; one 
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And yet how did it happen that a Jewish or Christian ex- 
pression meaning “‘help’’, ‘‘salvation”, was employed by Mo- 
hammed himself in the signification of ‘‘revelation’’, which mean- 
ing is known of even in the first passages which employ the term? 
Wensinck is of the opinion that in this case likewise the Arabic 
signification of the verb ‘‘faraka’’ exerted an influence over the 
conception of the word, and that in these verses ‘‘furkan”’ 
meant for Mohammed the distinction ‘‘between the true and 
the false’. Lidzbarski (1. c.) calls attention to certain Gnostic 
doctrines in accordance wherewith redemption and salvation 
are brought about in particular through the agency of revelation. 
Others have cited 17:107 in explanation of this problem, in which 
verse it is said of the Koran, “‘We have divided it (faraknahu), 
so that thou mayest present it to mankind in the intervals’’. 
In this word ‘‘faraknahu’’ Grimme (II, p. 72) has already at- 
tempted to recognize a reminiscence of the Hebrew “perek’’, 
while Hirschfeld, New Researches, p. 68, and Margoliouth, 
Mohammed, p. 145, and idem, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
Vol. IX, p. 481, and X, p. 539, trace “furkan’’ back to the Hebrew 
“‘perakim’’, in which analysis Margoliouth is thinking of the 
“‘pirké abot’? which Mohammed, in his opinion, regarded as 
a portion of the revealed writings alongside of “taurat’’, ‘‘zabir’’, 
and ‘‘ingil’”’. To be sure, this latter explanation is not very 
probable, because Mohammed too calls the revelation which was 
sent down to him himself ‘‘furkan’’, 25:1, and therefore he cannot 
have regarded this term like those other designations as the name 
of one of the holy books which had been revealed in previous 
times. On the other hand, it would not be quite impossible to 
believe that Mohammed might have deduced from the word 
‘““pnerakim”’, which he had understood to be an Arabic plural, a 
singular form “‘furkan”’, a word which, even in previous years, 
had become known to him as a Jewish or Christian designation for 
“‘salvation”’ and which therefore now appeared to him to be, 
equally with “kitab’’, a general designation for the revealed 
writings. Perhaps also it is not quite out of place to call attention 
to the Aramaic form “pirkin’’, which Mohammed may have 
changed into “furkan’’, and the word “‘pirkan’’ would be even 
still closer to the Koranic form, which form “‘pirkan”’ is repeatedly 
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mentioned in the Baraita Erubin 54b and which is there 
employed with reference to the doctrines handed over by Moses 
to the individual groups and to the people as a whole. However, 
the assumption that Mohammed had already had information 
regarding such a passage in Mecca is anything but probable. 

FASSARA. From this word is derived ‘‘tafsir’’, found in 
25: 35, a product of the II Meccan period. Fraenkel, p. 286, 
derives the verb “‘fassara’”’ from the Syriac, where, just as in 
the Christian-Palestinian, the form “‘peSar’’ as well as the Pa’el 
“‘paSSar’’ in the sense of ‘‘to interpret’’, ‘explain’, occur. And 
yet the same verb is not infrequently found in the Jewish-Aramaic © 
likewise (see Bacher, Terminologie, I, p. 156 f.; II, p. 178), 
even though, to be sure, the form ‘“‘péréS”” is more frequent. 
Accordingly, in this instance likewise it cannot be determined 
whether Mohammed took the word over from Jews or from 
Christians. 

KADDASA. Asearlyas in the I Meccan period Mohammed 
translates the phrase “holy ground”, which is employed in the 
story of Moses’ summons, Exodus 3:5, as ‘“‘al wadi al-mukaddas 
(79:16; 20:12), and in the Medina period, 5:24, he speaks of 
the promised land as “al ard al-mukaddasa’. The Hebrew 
text of the Bible has the reading “admat kdédeS’’ in both 
instances (see Zechariah 2:16), for which the Targum in Exodus 
has the reading “‘athar kaddi8”’, and in Zechariah, “‘ar‘a dekud&a”’ ; 
in both corresponding passages the PeSitta employs the same 
words. But even before the time of Mohammed Imrulkais, 
XXXI, 12, knows of the participle “‘mukaddis”’ (see Fraenkel, 
p; 270, and -A. ‘Fischer, Z2D.1.G;, wol.« LX, p.409),-justeas 
likewise in a certain verse which is ascribed to al A‘sha (this verse, 
to be sure, is ascribed by other authorities likewise to ‘Abdalginn 
or even Ahtal; see La. A., XIII, 6; Jakiit, IV, 781), with reference 
to the worship of God carried on by the monks, the verb ‘‘kaddassa’’ 
is employed. However, even though the verb ‘‘kaddasa’”’ had 
found its way into the Arabic language even before the time of 
Mohammed, nevertheless the Biblical “‘wadi al-mukaddas”’ 
could have become known to Mohammed for the first time only 
in connection with Biblical narratives and through the agency 
of Jews or of Christians. On the other hand, although in the 
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spurious verse of Umaiya, XXVII, 8 the word ‘‘kuddis”’ 
(see below) of Sura 59:23 is replaced in 62:1 by the word ‘‘mu- 
kaddas’’ (in the context “‘Allah al-Mukaddas’’), this substitution 
can be explained as having been made solely for metrical reasons. 

In 2:287 (a Medina passage) likewise the angels are rep- 
resented as saying to Allah as follows: ‘‘nahnu nusabbihu bi- 
hamdika wa-nukaddisu-laka”’, a sentence which reminds us 
of the Jewish “Kedu&SSa’”’: “Ke-3ém Se-makdi8im dthd bi-Semé 
marom’’. Allah is characterized as ‘“‘al-malik al kuddis’”’ in 
the Medina period in 62:1 and in 59:23 likewise. Inasmuch as 
the same combination, ‘“‘ha-melek hak-kad68’’, occurs already 
in Psalm 89:19, and is found employed subsequently in the Jewish 
prayers, Hirschfeld, Bettrdége, p. 40, has regarded ‘“kuddis’’ 
as being borrowed from the Hebrew “‘kad68”’. In this explanation 
he is entirely correct, since in all the Aramaic dialects, among 
Jews as well as among Christians, the corresponding adjective 
is always “kaddi8s’’. At best the Ethiopian, which likewise has 
the word “‘kediis”’, might in addition enter into consideration 
in this connection, and yet the fact that the word does not appear 
until the Medina period is an indication rather of Jewish origin 
than of Christian-Abyssinian derivation. 

KAIYUM. This word is employed as an attribute of 
Allah, always in conjunction with “hay’’, since the II Meccan 
period, 20:110. Hirschfeld, Beztrdége, p. 38, and Fr., p. 23, 
have compared it with the Jewish phrase “hay we-kaiyam”’, 
found for the first time in Daniel 6:27, and subsequently in the 
Targumim, the Talmud, and the liturgy; cf. likewise Lidzbarski, 
Nachrichten d. Gesell. d. Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, phil.- 
historical Class, 1916, p. 90. In this instance we have a clear 
example of a word borrowed from the Jews, since the Christians 
of the Orient do not know of this word “‘kaiyam”’ at all. Out- 
side of the Koran the term is found likewise in Umaiya XXIV, 3, 
but this passage has undergone Koranic influence. 

MAKAM, occurring in 14:17; 55:46; 79:40 (products of 
the second and third Meccan periods respectively), in the follow- 
ing combination: ‘man hafa makama rabbihi”. FE. Landau, 
Die dem Raume entnommenen Synonyma, p. 32, would like to 
recognize in this word a reproduction of the Jewish designation 
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for God, ““makom,”’. However, the Hebrew “hamakom”’ is a 
designation for God by itself, and therefore in this sense it does 
not stand in the construct relation to a following name of God 
as does the Koranic word ‘‘makam”’ in the passages listed above. 
Grimme, who at first agreed with Landau (Mohammed, II, p. 46), 
at a later period, in the Z. A., X XVI, p. 160, correctly called 
attention to the Sabean ‘“‘mkm rbk” (Glaser, 5549:31; 
1359, 1360:14), which corresponds exactly to the Koranic com- 
bination; cf. likewise combinations like “whmdumkm ’Imkh,’, 
“and they praised the power of (the God) ‘—1mkh’”, 
and others. In this instance there can be no doubt as to 
the influence exerted by the Southern Arabian on _ the 
Koranic mode of expression. A. von Kremer was of the 
opinion that in the passage in Labid, III, 8 likewise, ‘‘wa- 
makamun akrim bihi min makamin’, the word “makam”’ 
was to be interpreted in the sense of the Jewish designation for 
God, “ha-makém’’ (Stizungsberichie d. Wiener Akademie, phil.- 
historical Class, Vol. XCVIII, p. 574). But I believe that 
this explanation, too, is incorrect, since in this passage the word 
“Wwa-makamun’’ is not the continuation of the expression ‘‘alladi 
huwa’l-ghaffari’’, which immediately precedes it in the text, 
but of “‘wa-hisanun”’, at the beginning of verse 7, and is employed 
with reference to the position which man has gained for himself 
by reason of his deeds on earth. 

KAFFARA. This word occurs three times in the fifth 
Sura (Medina period) in the sense of “‘atonement”’. Lagarde, 
in his Ubersicht tiber die Bildung der Formen, p. 233 ff., erroneously 
wished to compare it with the Hebrew “kapporet’”’. As has 
already been recognized by Hirschfeld, Beztrdge, p. 90, the word 
is rather to be regarded as a derivation from the late Hebrew 
“kappara”’ (cf. likewise Wellhausen, Reste, ? p. 193, note 2; 
Fraenkel, Z.N.T.W., Vol. V, p. 257f.; and Gottschalk, Das 
Geltibde, p. 81), of which Mohammed had heard from the Jews 
in Medina. 

LAUH. In 85:22, a product of the first Meccan period, 
it is said with reference to the Koran that it is “fi lauhin mahfuzin”’ 
“on a well-preserved tablet”. This heavenly tablet, which 
contained the original (‘‘umm al kitab’’, 13:39) of the Koran 
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which was revealed to Mohammed, corresponds to the heavenly 
tablets of which the Book of Jubilees makes mention repeatedly, 
e. g., in 5:13; 16:9; 32:21 and elsewhere. In the latter passages, 
however, in the Ethiopian text, the word ‘‘lauh’’, which is 
otherwise customarily employed in the Ethiopian likewise, 
does not occur anywhere at all, but only the word ‘‘selé’”’ (plural, 
“selat’’) or “‘salidat’’ (from “salida”’, which in turn goes back 
to ‘‘geNis’’), and in Enoch 93:2, we find the word “‘safsaf’’. 
In other passages likewise neither the Jews nor the Christians 
appear to employ the designation “‘luah’’ or the Aramaic ‘‘lauha”’ 
for the book which is preserved in heaven, but Nebuchadnezzar 
employs the corresponding Babylonian word “‘li’u’’ in his 
Borsippa inscription (Langdon, No. 11, Col. II, 13) as a desig- 
nation for the heavenly tablet of destiny which otherwise is 
called ‘‘dup-Simaté” inthe Babylonian. This use of the word had 
possibly persisted among one of the Gnostic sects up to the time 
of Mohammed. Ofcourse, it is likewise possible that Mohammed 
may have transferred the word “lauh’’, which he employs in 
another passage, 1. e., in 7:142ff., (belonging to the III Meccan 
period), in agreement with Biblical usage (Exodus 24:12, ‘‘ha- 
lahot”’; PeSitta, “lauhé’’), as a designation for the tablets of 
the law given by Moses, to refer to the tablets of the heavenly 
book likewise, and that he may have done this independently, a 
hypothesis which is all the more plausible by reason of the fact 
that those tablets of the law likewise were conceived to have 
been written by the finger of God (Exodus 31:18). In this case, 
then, ‘‘lauh’’ would have to be explained as being derived from 
the word ‘‘luah”’ of the Hebrew text or from “lauha’’ of the Tar- 
gum or of the PeSitta, as is asserted by Hirschfeld, Beztrdge, 
p. 36, as well as by Fr., p. 21. 

MA‘UN, a hapax legomenon in the Koran, which appears 
in 107:7, in the I Meccan period. Geiger has already recognized 
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in this word the Hebrew ‘‘ma‘in’’, “‘refuge’”’, which Mohammed, 
perhaps under the influence of the Arabic ““‘ana’’, ‘‘to help”, 
and “ma‘iina’’, “help’’ (see Rhodokanakis, W.Z.K.M., vol. 
XXV, p. 67 ff.), employs in the sense of ‘‘act of kindness’, “‘chari- 
_ ty”. Noeldeke, (Neue Beitr., p. 28), who is in agreement with 


Geiger’s derivation of the term, calls attention to the fact that 
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so early an authority as al A‘sha knows of the word. For instead 
of the word ‘‘ma‘indahu’’, which Geyer, Zwet Gedichte, I, p. 145, 
adopted into the text as the original reading, other witnesses 
and authorities have the reading “‘ma‘tinahu’”’, which is mani- 
festly the more original reading. Geyer, in Noeldeke, 1. c., 
assumes that al-A‘sha may very well have heard the word from 
a Jew in Jerusalem while he was staying there; he, too, already 
employs it in the sense of ‘‘gift’’, “charity”. In view of the 
agreement which the Koran, likewise in other places, exhibits 
with the vocabulary of al A‘sha (for this see my essay Das 
Korantsche Paradies, in Scripta Universitatis Hierosolymitanae, 
I), it is not altogether improbable that in this passage likewise 
Mohammed was influenced by al-A‘sha. 

MALAKUT, employed in the II Meccan period in the con- 
nection, ‘‘malakiitu kulli Saiin’’’ (23:90; 36:83), and in the Medina 
period in the combination, ‘‘malaku malakitu-s-samawati wal- 
ardi” (6:75; 7:184). Geiger derives it from the Jewish phrase 
“malkhith S4amayim’’, while Fr., p. 22, on the other hand, 
regards it as undecided whether it is of Jewish or of Christian 
derivation, in which assertion he is undoubtedly correct, because — 
Matthew 13:52, for example, is translated by the PeSitta like- 
wise as ‘‘malkhith Semaya’’. The combination ‘‘malakitu 
kulli Sai’in,’’ reminds one of phrases from the Jewish liturgy, 
for example, of the expression, ‘‘malkhiithekha malkhith kol 
‘olamim”’, and others. 

MANN. See above, s. v. “‘salwa’’, for the manna is men- 
tioned only in connection with the ‘“‘salwa’’. Inasmuch as the 
word “‘salwa”’ is not a translation or reproduction of the ‘‘selaw’’ 
of the original Hebrew text, but of the form of the word as it 
is usually employed in the Aramaic translation, so the possibility 
is that the word “‘mann”’ likewise (Hebrew, ‘“‘man’’, Aramaic, 
“mann(a)”) owes its origin to these translations, without our 
being able to determine, however, whether Mohammed had 
become acquainted with the word through the agency of Jews 
or of Christians. 

NABI. Mohammed employs the word “nabi” as a desig- 
nation for himself for the first time in the Medina period (for 
example, in 8:65:66, and other passages; likewise 7:156-158 
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are a product only of this period; see Noeldeke-Schwally, I, 
p. 159f.), but with reference to the earlier prophets he employs 
the word as early as since the II Meccan period (43:5, 6, 37:112, 
and elsewhere). Mohammed is designated as a ‘‘nabi’’ like- 
wise by al-A‘sha in his song of praise (I Hisham, 256:2), where 
he says of him as follows: 


“nabiyun yara ma la tarauna wa-dikruhu 
l’a‘amri agara fi’l biladi wa angada’’, 
“‘A prophet who sees what you do not see, 
“And whose call, by my life, has penetrated into the iow- 
lands and the highlands’. 
Umaiya also, XX XV, 3, employs the word. 


Fr. (p. 20) has already recognized the word ‘‘nabi’ as having 
been taken over from the Jews or the Christians, in which process 
the foreign word was made to depend upon the Arabic ‘“‘naba’a”’ 
(see likewise Fischer, Glossar, s. v.). In 19:54 (a product of 
the II Meccan period), Mohammed employs the word in a 
particular sense with reference to Hariin. In this verse Hariin 
is designated by the prophet as the ‘‘nabi of Miisa’’, in confor- 
mity with the Hebrew text of Exodus 7:1. Both the PeSitta, 
the Ethiopian translation, as well as the Ps. Jonathan retain 
the Hebrew word (Onkelos, ‘‘meturgeman’’), with the result 
that in this case likewise one cannot come to any definite decision 
as to from which side Mohammed had first become acquainted 
with this particular use of the word. As the plural form 
“nabiyiin” has the preponderance, only in a few passages belong- 
ing to the Medina period the broken plural “‘anbiya”’ occurs and 
this fact likewise is an indication that it took Mohammed quite 
a long time to forget the foreign derivation of the word. 

NUBUWWA is mentioned since the III Meccan period 
(45:15; 29:26; 6:89) in connection with “‘kitab’’ or ‘“‘al-kitab 
wal-hukm”’ as an inheritance which was received by the Pani 
Israil. In accordance herewith it could appear as though Mo- 
hammed had heard of the division of the Jewish canon into 
three parts, and that by ‘‘nubuwwa”’ the “nebiim” are to be 
understood by ‘‘kitab’’, used in this passage in a special sense, 
the ‘‘kethibim”’ are meant, and by “hukm”’ (cf. 5:47, “‘at-tauratu 
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fiha hukmu’llahi’’), the law of the Torah is to be understood. 
And yet in another passage (3:43;5:119) the ‘‘al-kitab wal- 
hikma wat-taurat wal ingil’ are mentioned as the holy books — 
which were taught by Jesus, and in 3:75; 2:231, 252, “al-kitab 
wal-hikma” are mentioned as the writings which were revealed 
to the Bani Israil. According to this it cannot be determined 
to which part of the canon Mohammed had reference by the terms 
“al-hukm” and ‘‘al hikma” respectively, if these designations 
are at all identical, for even though in 3:43 and in 5:119 the 
‘“‘nebi’im”’ are supposed to be meant by “‘al-hikma”’, this meaning 

is very improbable in 3:75 and in 2:231, 252, for then the Torah 
' would remain unmentioned in these passages. However, it is 
not in the least doubtful that the word ‘“‘nubuwwa” is borrowed 
from the Hebrew ‘“‘nebii’a” or the Jewish-Aramaic ‘‘nebuetha’’) 
respectively, (as has already been stated by Fischer, Glossar, s. v. 
because the Syrian and the Christian-Palestinian employ ‘‘ne- 
biutha’”’ and the Ethiopian ‘‘tenbit’”’. For ‘‘nebiia’’ in the 
sense of ‘‘prophetical section’’ compare Bacher, Terminologie, 
Li epee b25: 

NUSHA, employed in 7:153 with the approximate meaning 
of ‘“‘text’’, and the denominative of this word, ‘‘nastansihu’’, 
is found in 45:29 in the sense of ‘‘to write down’’, both of these 
passages belonging to the third Meccan period. In his Bedtrage 
p. 36 f., Hirschfeld calls attention to the Jewish ‘‘nusha’’, but 
this word as employed in the Jewish literature has been proved 
to date only from post-Talmudic times. Lagarde, Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen, p. 196, and G. Hoffmann, Z.D.M.G., XXXII, 
p. 760, note 2” (cf. likewise M. Haug, Essays,? p. 125) attempted to 
trace the word ‘‘nusha”’ back to the Persian ‘‘nask’’, as the col- 
lections of Avestan texts are called among the Persians. But 
not only do the Nabatean inscriptions already know of the word 
“nushat”’ several centuries before Mohammed (see Fraenkel, p. 
251, and Lidzbarski, Handbuch, p. 323), but likewise in the 
Babylonian the word ‘‘nishu ”’ is frequently found in the sense 


22 The form “‘nuska” in the Syrian (with a “k’”’ instead of an‘‘h’’), to 
which Hoffmann calls attention, is not of great significance. It may be in- 
tended to serve as the reproduction of the Arabic ‘‘h’’, just as in Syriac “‘kalifa’ 
is found for “‘halifa’’. 
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of “excerpt, exemplar copy” (see Muss-Arnolt s. v.) according 
to this it is not certain that Mohammed heard the word from 
Jews; to judge from its appearance in the Nabatean inscriptions 
we would probably come to the conclusion that it had been 
known of in Arabia long before his time. 

MINHAG, a hapax legomenon of the Medina period, oc- 
curring in 5:25. In his Bedtrdge, p. 89, Hirschfeld has already 
recognized in the word a borrowing from the term ‘“‘minhag’’ 
which is employed repeatedly among the Jews, and I believe 
that he is correct in this analysis. Cf. likewise Schwally, 
Z.D.M.G., LI, p. 197. Neither the Syrian nor the Christian- 
Palestinian knows:of the word. The word is employed likewise 
by Mohammed’s court poet at Medina, Hassan b. Thabit. 
in Agani, IV, 7:7: 


“aqama ‘ala minhagihi wa-tariqihi”, 
“He tarried on his way and path’’. 


MUHAIMIN, occurring in the Medina period, in 5:52 
in the sense of ‘‘attesting’’, ‘‘confirming’’, and in 59:23 as an 
attribute of Allah. Fr. (p. 23) has already traced the derivation 
of the word back to the Aramaic, without coming to any decision 
as to whether it comes from Jewish-Aramaic or from Christian- 
Aramaic usage, while Noeldeke Newe Bettr. p. 27, adduces a Syrian 
proof for its signification of “‘attesting’’, ‘‘confirming’. Now 
as far as “‘muhaimin’”’ as an epithet of Allah is concerned, 
Mohammed might have meant by this word something similar 
to what is conveyed by the word ‘“‘mu’min”’ which stands next 
to it in the text and which in this passage can have only the 
meaning of ‘‘granting safety (security)’’; see Noeldeke, /.c. At any 
rate, neither the Jewish nor the Christian-Aramaic employs a cor- 
responding expression referring to God. On the other hand, the 
Targum as well as the PeSitta translate the Hebrew “‘ha-él ha-nee 
man”’ in Deuteronomy 7:9 as “‘allahd mehaimna’’, cf. likewise 
the Targum and the PeSitta to Deuteronomy 32:4, and Sabb. 
10b. This word would come close to being the prototype of 
the Koranic epithet, if the later were to be read in the passive 
voice (“‘al-muhaiman”’). However, this reading appears to be 
excluded because of the word “al-mu’min”’ which is contiguous to 
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it in the text. We are certain only of this much, that in this 
passage Mohammed makes use of an Aramaic designation. What 
he understood to be meant thereby remains vague. 

WAKAR, occurring only in 71:12 (a product of the II Mec- 
can period), in a rather obscure verse. In Islam, (IX, p. 178) 
I have given expression to the following conjecture, that just 
as ‘‘mémra”’ and “Sekina’’ were taken over into the Koran as 
“amr” and “‘sakina” respectively, so the third of the Targumic 
circumlocutions for the name of God, “‘yekara’’, gained admission 
to the Koran under the form “‘wakar’’. (For ‘‘yekara’”’, which 
is equivalent to the Hebrew “‘kabdd”’ cf. Goldziher, Abhandlungen 
I, p. 186, Note 5; Treitel, Judaica Festschrift H. Cohen, p. 181). 
But it is not only in the post-Koranic poetry that frequent men- 
tion is made of “‘wak4r’’, ‘‘honor’’, in addition to and in connec- 
tion with ‘“‘sakina’’ ‘‘rest’’ (see Goldziher, /. c., p. 186 ff.), but 
likewise in the pre-Islamic period both expressions seem to occur 
side by side; see Noeldeke, Neue Beitr., p. 25. Even though 
the Targumic ‘‘yekara’’ may actually have exercised influence, 
at any rate Mohammed must have formed the word after the 
pattern of the genuine Arabic word ‘‘wakar’’, ‘‘honor’’. 

From the foregoing investigations there has been learned 
that of words whose Jewish origin is certain or at least very prob- 
able, Mohammed employs the following in the first Meccan 
period: “amana”’, ‘‘ganna’’, “‘darasa’’, “‘tazakka’’ (derived from 
“zgakat’), “illiyiin’”, “ma‘tn’”. The word ‘“mu’tafakat’” rep- 
resents a parallel formation built up after the pattern of Jewish 
usage. It still remains doubtful perhaps whether ‘‘baraka’’ is 
borrowed from the Hebrew and whether ‘‘ahl”’ is employed in 
the sense of the Hebrew ‘‘dhel’’. 

Of those words which first appear in the second Meccan 
period the following are regarded as definitely determined Jewish 
derivatives: “mathani’ “gannat ‘adn’, “kaiyim’’, probably 
likewise ‘‘bir’’ and “‘siddik”. I am not at all certain whether 
or not “rahman’’, ‘“‘ibada’”’, and ‘‘wakar”’ in their transferred ~ 
meaning, as well as “‘amr’’, belong to this class. In the third 
Meccan period there occur the following: “‘siira”’, “nubuwwa”’, 
perhaps likewise ‘‘ba‘ir’. In Medina Mohammed then became 
acquainted with a number of Jewish expressions, as follows: 
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“ummi”’, “bahima’”’, “taurat’’, ‘‘gabbar’’ (applied to God), 
Hanbar ,-. Halak’) -“yabbam, > “‘safaka .addima”’,~ “sakina™, 
“azara”’, “‘kuddis”’, “‘kaffara’’, “‘minhag’’. By the word ‘‘asaina’”’ 
he translates a misunderstood Jewish word, which is probably 
likewise the case with ‘‘hitta’’; he believed that he could perceive 
a secondary meaning from the word ‘‘ra‘ina’’ as uttered by the 
Jews. 

The Jewish derivation of the remaining words which have 
been discussed in the preceding article cannot be proved with 
certainty. 





THE DECISIONS OF MAIMONIDES IN HIS COMMENT- 
ARY ON THE MISHNA 


By MICHAEL GUTTMANN, Jiidisch-Theologisches Seminar, Breslau, Germany 


IMILAR TO THE IMPORTANCE of the Mishneh Torah 

for the decisoric literature is the importance of the Kitab 
al-Siraj for the whole literature grouped around the Mishna. 
However unique in kind and purpose, the Siraj exerted influence 
on all the following commentaries. And yet the rate allotted 
to these two works was very different. The Muishneh Torah 
became the centre of the whole halakhic literature. It acquired 
the place of a new code of general esteem and acknowledgment, 
like the Mishna a thousand years before, and the greatest 
halakhic scholars entered into competition with each other in 
composing commentaries to Maimonides and settling the 
difficulties, which the lack of indicating sources left to them. 
A similar fiery zeal we are quite missing in the study of his 
commentary on the Mishna, although the originality and in- 
genuity of it deserved it greatly. All the intention and interest 
devoted to the Szréj remained calm and moderate. In one 
respect, however, it shared the fate of the Mishneh Thora, 
both losing their practical significance for the large mass in- 
terested in Mishnic and ritual knowledge almost simultaneously ; 
the first owing to the commentary of ‘Obadiah di Bertinoro, 
the latter to the Shulhan ‘Aruk of Joseph Caro. Both these 
successors of Maimonides made the most of his imperishable 
investigations and gained ground chiefly by accidental advan- 
tages. The Shulhan ‘Aruk omitted the Halakha connected 
with the Temple and sacrificial worship, and also the philo- 
sophic elements which Maimonides introduced into his code. 
Bertinoro, on the other hand, left out the introductory portions 
and the other excursions of the Siraj and conformed to the 
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great pattern of all Jewish commentators, to Rashi, by giving 
his explanations in small parts closely attached to the text of 
the Mishna. 

There is also ‘another relation between the Code and the 
Commentary, viz. that of causality. The idea of a complete 
code developed in the mind of Maimonides during and through 
his labors on the commentary. In the latter itself Maimonides 
shows a turn of mind to concentrate his investigations on solv- 
ing problems and establishing results. For him the Mishna 
is not only an ancient text, which needs to be explained, but a 
comprehensive system of the Jewish law, which must be sys- 
tematised and supplemented in a scientific manner so as to 
maintain its practical character for his time also. In this 
way are to be understood his fundamental introductions, 
excursions and decisions. He never left unsettled open contro- 
versies, and he took opportunity to settle questions of merely 
academic character, if according to some point of view there 
could be attached to it actual significance also. Compare 
for instance Sanh. I, 3. There Maim. endeavours to show a 
possibility for the legal Semikah to come once more into prac- 
tice. Besides, the whole disposition of this work makes it 
evident, that Maim. did not content himself with the part 
of a commentator, he became a decisor. 

We may therefore assume that Maimonides’ codifying 
activity really began with his commentary. And if we desire 
to trace critically the intricate system of the voluminous and 
admirable Mishneh Thorah, we first must pay attention to his 
work. This way of searching will be of two fold utility. First 
it affords us an apportunity for surveying closely and discrim- 
inately the development of Maimonides’ codifying method, 
as the substratum is of narrower limits and the author is less 
sparing in explanatory remarks. Secondly the comparison of 
the decisions given in the Szrdj with those in the Mishneh Thorah 
is very instructive for the attitude of Maim. to the halakhic 
sources. We learn for instance from this comparison, that 
the Yerushalmi was in the Siraj only a subsidiary work for 
interpretative purposes, but as to the decisions it had no in- 
fluence at all. Even in Seder Zera‘im no decision is to be found, 
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which could not be explained without Yerushalmi. Some 
decisions are plainly fixed in contradiction to the Yerushalmi 
but silently altered in the M. T. in conformity with the Yeru- 
shalmi. Cp. Siraj Kilayim v, 2. where the decision is given 
in conformity with the general rule to decide in favor of the 
majority. But M. T. Kil. vii, 2. is opposed to it being in ac- 
cordance with the opinion of R. Simon, which deviation can 
only be explained by the Yerushalmii. Ibid. vii, 4-5, against 
R. Yose, R. Simon and R. ‘Akiba but M. T. Kil. v, 8. is in 
accordance with them in conformity with the Yer.—Maas. 
v, 5., is in conformity with the anonymous Mishna, against 
R. Simon b. Gamliel. The decision of M. T. Terum. i, 15. 
is in conformity with the latter according to Yer. Halla 
ii, 8. is in confortmity with Hakamim against R. Eliezer, but 
M. T. Bikkur. vii, 12. decides in conformity with R. Eliezer, 
which can only be explained by Yer.—Ibid. iv, 9., the decision 
according to Hakamim against R.. Akiba, is changed in M. T. 
Terum. xii, 7., as influenced by Yer.—Finally Siraj ‘Orla i, 6., 
decides in accordance with the anonymous Mishna,. against 
R. Yose, but M. T. changes the decision in conformity with 
the latter, as Yer. requires it—Cp. Keseph Muishneh on the 
quoted topics, and my analysis ‘Maimonides als Dezisor”’ 
in Moses ben Maimon, sein Leben, sein Einfluss und seine Werke, ' 
vol. ii, 316 ff. Leipzig 1914. See also Frankel Hodegetica in 
Mischnam, 321. 

There are other differences also, but I will not be anticipat- 
ing. There shall follow all the decisions of Maimonides given 
in his Sivydj systematically arranged in alphabetical order ac- 
cording to the authors (Tannaim) with a brief reference to 
the principles on which the decisions are based. 


Abba Eleazar 6. Dulat.—Mikv. ii, 10. Cp. Judah. 


Abba Saul. In 6 cases M. decides according to his opinion: 
Pea viii, 5. Nedar. vi, 5. Git. v, 4. B. M. vi, 7. Makk. ii, 2. 
and Menah. xi, 5. In 4 of them there is no controversy against 
A. S.—In Git. v. 4. the anonymous Mishna is against him, but 
Babli ibid. 52b, quotes a decision (Hanan b. Ami in the name 
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of Samuel) in favor of A. S—In Menah. xi, 5., he is also in 
controversy with the anonymous Mishna, but Keseph M. 
to Temid.-Umuss. v, 2. points to Menah. 62a, where Judah 
the Patriarch agrees with A. S. Isaac Nappaha, ibid. 26b, 
refers also to his opinion. There must be also added that in 
the argumentation he has the last word.—In all other cases, 
which he is in controversy with the anonymous Mishna or 
‘Hakamim, the decision is taken against him: Kil. iii, 2. Shekal. 
iv; 2 BrMe Wy; 22: 


Admon.—M. decides according to the principle given by 
Isaac b. Eleazar in the name of Hizkiyah (Babli Ket. 109a), 
that all cases, where R. Gamliel approves the opinion of A., 
must be decided in conformity with him: Ket. xiii, 4-5. In 
other cases against him: ibid. xiii, 6, 7, 8—Ibid. xiii, 3 is 
an exception according to Alfasi, ibid. § 394. and his motivation, 
B. B. ix, 1, 884, referring to Babli B. B., 140a—b. 


‘Akabyah 0. Mahalalel.—In Eduj. v, 6. he is quoted in 
4 cases to dispute with the Hakamim, and accordingly the 
decision must be taken against him. Cf. also Bekor. iii, 4. 
Neg. v, 3. and Nid. ii, 6. 


‘Akiba.—He is the disputant with many authors, and it 
is advisable to arrange his Halakot in the order of his opponents. 
The principal rule is given in ‘Erub. 46b and xapy 37D 7dA 
‘The Halakah is to be settled according to R. ‘Akiba against 
his colleague”. That is to say, if ‘Akiba is opposed only by 
a single scholar, the decision must be taken according to ‘A. 
If, however, more than one scholar oppose him, his opinion 
must yield. In the first case there are two versions as to the 
meaning of the expression 12N* whether it signifies ‘‘colleague”’ 
in its narrower sense excluding his teachers from this category, 
or if it is to be taken in an unlimited sense. We shall return 
later on to this subject. Here it may suffice to observe that 
almost all decisions with respect to ‘A. are based on that rule. 
The exceptions will be explained in detail. Now we begin 
with the special groups of the controversies. fi 

1. Controversies between ‘A. and Hakamim.—The expres- 
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sion Hakamim signifying generally a majority of scholars, the 
decision must be taken according to them. M. is guided by 
this rule: Berak. vi, 8. Pea iii, 2. Kil. iii, 6. Ma‘as. Sheni ii, 
4° Halla wv, 4-5, 9. *Orla aii, 7. Sabb: vii, 5: ix, 1. x4 1. Pesah. 
ii, aoe ver. iv; te. x, oO. Ned vii, t Satilt, ix, 6: * Rduyrii, 2.8. 
Ab. Z. iii, 6. Zebah. viii, 11. xii, 4. Kerit. v, 2, 4. Me‘ila vi, 6. 
Keli xi, o> kee. xxi, FO) 10)>- xxvii; 5. xxvin, 7Oholy i, 
Oe Nes, 70; 7, Oo) 0, 10> Para x, 4: °5- "Ton vy, 1°22 vir, 
PP Nid ti 2 Vain, t: 

The exception in B. B. iv, 3. is based on Babli, ibid. 65a. 
Huna himself yields finally to the decision given by Yirmiya 
b. Abba in the name of Samuel.—The divided decision accord- 
ing to A. and Chak. in Eduj. ii, 2. is based on Babli Zebah. 
104a. There are two different decisions reconciled by Rashi. 
Cf. also Zebah xii, 4. 

As to Halla iv, 9. there M. changed his decision in M. T. 
Terum. xii, 7. according to the Yerush. Halla iv, 4. as we have 
already remarked. And so it is with ‘Orla ili, 7. compared 
with M. T. Maakh. Assur. xvi, 3. The deviation is based on 
Yerush. ‘Orla, ibid. But there is some difficulty about M’s 
first decision. Cf. Mishna 8.—As to B. B. iv, 3. cf. a similar 
exception ‘Erub. 46a (Rabba b. b. Hana in the name of R. 
Yohanan. 


2. Controversies between ‘A. and the anonymous Mishna 
(mw OND). Since M. assumes the anonymous Mishna to be 
the general view of many scholars (excepting a few topics, where 
the Talmud expressly identifies the anon. Mishna with the view 
of a single scholar), he decides in that category against ‘A.: 
Berakhyy, 2) Peali, 631V;. Scviit)-$) Kalov, 7. vi, le 7e-viiy4, 5: 
Shebi’it ix., 6. Halla ii, 3. iii, 6. ‘Erub. v, 8, vi, 9. Besa iii, 3. 
Yebam. xvi, 7. Nazir vi, 1. B. K. viii, 6. B. B. iti, 1. Menah. 
x, 4. Bekhor. viii, 6. Kelim xxv, 7. Ohol. ii, 2. Neg. v, 4. Para 
iii, 9. Makhshir. iv, 9. vi, 8. Zab. ii, 2. 

3. In the same manner M. is deciding against ‘A. in favor 
of the Bet Hillel, since the Hillelites were also a group of scholars: 
Ma‘as. Sheni iii, 9. Sukka iii, 9. Git. ix, 10. B. M. iti, 12, ‘Eduj. 
1, 10. Kelim xx, 6. Ohol. v, 1, 2. ‘Uks. iii, 8. 
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4. Two controversies are between ‘A. and R. Hanina segan 
ha Kohanim in Zebah. ix, 3. and Neg. i, 4. In the first place 
H. seg. ha-K. is only citing a tradition about a certain practice 
and therefore it must be taken as normative according to Babli 
ibid. 85b. 1 yownp mwyo. In the second case M. decides in 
favor of ‘A.—There we have an instance that M. takes the 
expression 173N9 in its larger sense. For Hanina belonged 
to a former generation.—It should be remarked further that 
there had slipped an error in most Hebrew editions of the Com- 
mentary y™12 795m (Ps). Derenbourg in his edition of 770 
mm gives the exact version. Cf. also Heller a. 1. y19 755m. 

5. ‘A. and Eleazar Hisma: Neg. vii, 2. The decision is 
in favor of ‘A. 

6. ‘A. and Eleazar of Bartota: Tebul Yom iii, 4-5. Here 
also the decision in favor of ‘A. is in accordance with the general 
rule. 

7. In almost all controversies between ‘A. and Eliezer b. 
Hyrcanos M. decides in favor of ‘A.: Pea iii, 6, vii, 7. (Cp. M. 
-TiMatn: “Anty. tv; 21). ~Terum. tv, 5.78,°9. vi, GMa adenine 
6.°(Cf. Berak. 36a)- Halla it, 1. Sabb: 11,3) xix 1. (Ch Babli 
ibid. 133a and Pes. 69b). Pesah. vi, 2. ix, 2. Shek. iii, 1. vii, 
7. Yoma vii, 3. Yeb. viii, 4. xii, 2. Ned. x, 6. Sota ix; 3, 4. Sanh. 
i, 4. Bek. ix, 5. Kerit. iii, 10. Me‘ila i, 2. (Cf. Berak. 8b). i 

The exception in Nid. x, 3. is based on Babli ibid. 68b. 

8. ‘A. and Eleazar b. ‘Azarja. Decisions according to 
‘A.: Shebi‘it i, 8. Kerit. iii, 8. Kelim iii, 8. Neg. vii, 2.—An 
exception is made in ‘Erub iv, 1. where not only E. b. ‘A. but 
R. Gamliel also is the opponent of ‘A. Cf. Babli ibid. 43a. 
and Alfasi ibid. § 613. 

9. ‘A. and Eliezer b. Yose ha-Gelili. Only in Sota v, 3. 
M. decides according to the latter. Heller a. 1. deduces it 
from the fact, that some anonymous Mishnas are in accordance 
with E: b, Y; GErub. ii5: v, 5: Ketub.i, 203) , 

10. ‘A. and R. Gamliel. In two cases the decision is taken 
according to ‘A. (Berak. iv, 3. Neg. vi, 5.). In ‘Erub. iv, 1. 
G. is mentioned together with Elezar b. ‘Azarja against ‘A. and 
therefore their opinion must prevail according to Babli, ibid. 
43a. The deviation of M. from ‘A in R. H. i, 6. is based on 
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Babli Menah. 64a, where the precaution given by G. }0w20 nNxn) 
wad pnyd is taken to be of a determining character. 

11. ‘A. and Judah b. Ilai: Kil. iii, 3. Sota viii, 4. Sanh. 
xl, 4. The decisions are according to ‘A. 

12. ‘A. and Judah b. Baba. Only in ‘Erub. ii, 5. The 
decision is according to ‘A. 

13. ‘A. and Juda b. Batyra: Kelim ii, 4. There also the 
decision is according to ‘A. 

14. ‘A. and Yohanan b. Nuri: R. H. iv, 5. Bekor. vi, 6. 
Temura i. 1. Kelim xvii, 17. xxx, 2. Ohol ii, 7. Neg. x, 1. xiv 10. 
‘Uksin iii, 6. In all places the decision is according to ‘A. 
In ‘Uksin iii, 5. M. decides exceptionally according to Y. b. N. 
because Babli, Nidda 51b, records this decision as the outcome 
of voting. 

15. ‘Akiba and Yose. According to Babli 46b, y"1 n2>n 
prand °oy ‘31 3nd, the opinion of Yose should prevail, but 
there is no opportunity in the Mishna to prove it. In Terum. 
ili, 3. Yose is in accordance with Hakamim, and thus ‘A. is 
opposed by a majority and must yield. Nearly the same case 
occurs in Kerit. v, 4., where Yose is in accordance with the anon. 
Mishna. Cf. also ibid. Mishna 7. 

16. ‘A. and Yose ha-Gelili: Ber. vii, 3. Shebi‘it iv, 6. 
Pesah. vii, 1. Ketub. iii, 3. Sota viii, 4. Sanh. x, 6. Makk. ii, 7. 
Hul. viii, 4. Bekor. ii, 6. Para iii, 4. Decisions according to 
‘A.—The restriction in Makk. ii, 7. is based on Babli ibid. 12a. 
The exception in Hor. ii 5. is to be referred to the anon. Mishna, 
ibid. 7., and to Babli Sanh. 19a—b (Rab Joseph). Cf. also 
Heller a.1. In the main the decision is taken according to A. 

17. ‘A. and Ishmael.—Decisions according to ‘A.: Pea iv, 
10. Kil. iii, 3. Thrum iv, 5. Sabb. xv, 3. Pesah x, 9. Shek. iv, 3. 
Shebout iii, 5. Bekor. iii, 1. Kerit. ii, 5. Kelim ii, 2. Ohol iii, 
Se Neget, 2exit so Para viliy 14; Zab»t,..2.—In Berak: «will,-3. 
M.’s decision is decided according to Babli ibid. 50a.—In Sukka 
iii, 4. the opinion of Ishmael is in accordance with that of Tarfon 
and therefore must be decided according to them (>) an» 
ryaand). The decision in Shebout ii, 5. in favor of Ishmael 
is explained by Keseph Mishneh, Shegag. xi, 1-2, as a consequence 
of his agreement with Judah the Patriarch. In ‘Eduy. ii, 6. 
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M. decides according to Ishmael with the remark "WY 5"ys 
v5 mDon y'n pobn Sxyow. That decision is based on Babli 
Sabb. 19b. Yose b. Hanina.) 

18. ‘A. and Joshua. Ber. iv, 3. Pea ii,-6.-Shebi it i, 8. 
iii, 10. Therum. iv, 8-9. Shek. iv, 7.—All decisions according 
to ‘A. 

19. ‘A. and Meir: Bekor, ix, 5. The decision is according 
to ‘A. 

20. ‘A. and Simon. According to ‘A.: Shek. iii, 1. Bekor. 
ix, 5. Neg. xiv, 10.—In B. K. vi, 4. M. decides according to 
Simon on basis of Babli ibid. 61b. (Judah and Nahman in 
the name of Samuel). 

21. ‘A. and Simon b. ‘Azzai: Shek. iii, 1.B. B. ix, 10. Hor. 
i, 2. Bekor. ix, 5.—All decisions according to ‘A. 


22. ‘A. and Simon b. Nannos.—According to ‘A.: Bikkur. 
iii, 9. ‘Erub. x, 5. Menah. iv, 3.—In Gitt. viii, 9. M. exceptionally 
decides according to S. b. N. which is explained by Is. Berlin 
in his bwIN MpoDIN from Babli ibid. 82a (according to the prac- 
tical decision of Rab Ami.—Another controversy between ‘A. 
and Simon of Teman is in Yebam. iv, 13. But there the Mishna 
itself gives the decision according to S. and thus Alfasi codifies 
it ibid. § 69., justifying it by the fact that some anon. Mishnas 
are in accordance with S. 

23. ‘A. and Tarfon. According to ‘A.: Pea iii, 6. Terum. 
ix, 2. Ma‘as. iii, 9. Pesah. x, 6. Yeb. xv, 7. Nazir vi, 6. Menah. 
xii, 5. Bekor. ii, 6, 7, 8, 9. Ohol xiii, 3. Makhshir. v, 4.—Ex- 
ceptional decisions: B. M. ii, 7. according to Babli ibid. 29b 
(Rab Judah in the name of Samuel decides there in favor of 
T. and likewise in Yeb. xv. 6. according to Babli ibid. 118a.— 
In Sukka iii, 4. ‘A. has two opponents, T. and Ishmael, and 
therefore he must yield. 

24. It is self-evident, that when the opinion of ‘A. appears 
without controversy, there is no doubt about the decisions, as in 
following Mishnas: Shebi‘it vi, 2. Pesah. ix, 6. Ned. i, 1. ix, 6. 
Makk. i, 7. ‘Eduy. viii, 1. ‘Abod. Z. ii, 3. Men. xi, 3. Kelim xiv, 
1. xvii, 5, 13. Ohol. xvi, 1—Sota v, 2. is an exception. Cf. 
Heller 1. c. 
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25. On three Mishnas M. omits the decision: B. B. iv, 
9. vi, 4. Shebuoth iii, 1. The omission however, may be 
a neglect of the copyist, as I have already shown on many other 
places controlled by the original, for there are no objective 
difficulties as to the fixation of the Halakha. Cf. M. T. Mekira 
xxvi, 4. the decision in favor of ‘A. based on B. B. 64b-65a. 
Ibid. xxi, 5. cf. Mag. Mish. M. T. Shebuoth iv, 1. the decision 
is in favor of Hakamim.—Ketub. ix, 2, 3 cannot be taken as 
undecided since as M. himself remarks, the underlaid principle 
ain byad ~aynwo xb ordvdpnnw has been changed. 

26. On three places the anonymous Mishna has been iden- 
tified with ‘A. as a single author whom other scholars are op- 
posing, and therefore M. is deciding against him: Sota ii, 5. 
and Gitt. viii, 6. on the same reason.—The opinion of ‘A. in 
Sota iii, 4. is against the anon. Mishna ibid. 2. Cf. in M. T. 
Sota iii, 16. the changed decision. 

27. In Ma‘as. ili, 5. the decision is based on Babli Nidda 
47b according to the principle given there by Juda the Patriarch 
spond yor “27. 

After having quoted all the Mishnic Halakot of ‘A., we 
return once more to the main decisioric principle y™9 m5$n 
nana. In Kethub. 84b the sense of 193N% is unsettled. But, 
as we have already seen, it is taken by M. in its larger sense. 


Bet Shammai and Bet Hiullel—The principle to decide 
in favor of Bet Hillel is so generally known, that M. does not 
find it necessary to fix in every controversy the decision. Only 
in a few cases does he so for some special reasons.—‘Erub 
i, 2. ‘Eduy. i, 7. Hul. viii, 1. Ohol. xi, 1. Zabimi, 1. In ‘Eduy. 
i. 7. Shammai himself is opposed to Bet Hillel. In the other 
passages the tradition is uncertain ‘Erub. i, 2. Meir in the name 
of Ishmael and ‘Akiba are in dispute about the text of the tra- 
dition.—Hul. viii, 1. explained by Yose, and the anon. Mishna 
identified with B. H.—Ohol. xi, 1. two versions about B. H. 
related anonymously and by Yose.—Zabim i, 1., the anon. 
Mishna and Eliezer b. Judah.—Jeb. iii, 1. deserves to be 
remembered particularly for the critical remark of M. concerning 
the various traditions about the controversy of B. Sh. and B. 
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H. (Cf. my Zur Einleitung in die Halacha, 44ff.)—Demai 
vi, 6. offers the extraordinary case of a Hillelitic Halakah that 
has not been accepted by the pious members of B. H. M. de- 
cides in favor of B. H. with reference to a later Mishna. Cf. 
Babli ‘Abod. Z., 55b—56a. 

2. In all cases where the B. H. are in dispute with other 
authors save B. Sh. M. decides also in favor of B. H. The 
controversies of ‘Akiba and B. H. were already mentioned above. 
B. H. and R. Gamliel: Besa i, 8. Kelim xxviii, 4—B. H. and 
Judah: Nazir iii, 6—B. H. and Yose: Tohor. ix, 7.—B. H. and 
Simon: Besa i, 9.—B. H. and Tarfon: Ma‘as. Sh. ii, 9. ‘Eduy. 
i, 10,-11.—In Tohor. ix, 11. M. exceptionally is deciding 
against B. H. in favor of R. Gamliel, for the Hakamim are in 
accordance with him. 

3. In some Mishnas M. is deciding against B. H. in favor 
of B. Sh.: Berak. viii, 4. (due Babli ibid. 52b, where the decision 
is quoted in the name of Huna).—Sukka ii, 7. according to 
the decision of Samuel b. Isaac. Babli ibid. 3a.—Mikv. iv, 1 
is considered by M. to be one of the ‘eighteen things’, which 
have been decided by voting in favor of B. Sh. 

4. In some cases M. particularly decides against B. Sh.: 
Berak. vi, 5. in favor of the anonymous Mishna.—Demai iii, 
1. in favor of Hakamim. 


Hakamim.—Grammatically considered the expression means 
a plurality of scholars. M. takes it in the same sense 
for his decisions also. The controversies of H. and individual 
scholars are arranged under the names of the authors referred 
to. Here shall be indicated only the Mishnas, where H. are 
in controversy with the anonymous Mishna Sabb. xxi, 3. M. K. 
i, 4. Ketub. xi, 3. Kelim xx, 7. The decision is in favor of H. 
The exceptional decision in ‘Erub vi, 9. in favor of the anon. 
Mishna is based on the principle ono> 79$m ond "nx npibnn, 
for the following anon. Mishna is in accordance with the first. 


Dosa b. Horkinas.—There is no reason to take Dosa and 
Dosa b. Horkinas as two different persons, I, therefore, do 
not make a difference between them. Besides Yohanan b. 
Zakkai only Hakamim and the anon. Mishna are his contro- 
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vertists. M. is deciding everywhere against him.—D. and 
Hakamim: Sabb. xx, 4. ‘Erub. iii, 9. ‘Eduy. iii, 1-6. Hul. xi, 
2. Ohol. iti, 1—D. and the anon. Mishna: Hul. i, 7. Tohor. 
viii, 8. These decisions are in accordance with the Principle 
mand moda oan 7m. In Ketub. xiii, 1-2 the decisions of 
M. are based on Babli ibid. 109a.—Cf. Frankel, Hodegetica, 
p. 72. note 5, and Bacher, Agada d. Tannaiten, ii. 389-390. 


Dositai.—In ‘Erub. v, 4. M. decides in favor of him appar- 
ently against the anon. Mishna, which can be explained from 
Babli ibid. 58b. But according to M. T. Sab. xxviii, 15-16, 
there is no controversy at all. D. is only supplying the Halaka 
of the anon. Mishna. 


Eleazar b. ‘Azarya.—His controversies with ‘Akiba have 
already been mentioned.—E. and the anon. Mishna: Berak. 
iv. 4. Sabb. v, 4. Nazir iv,.2.Miky. iii, 2...CUksin- 1,.5..- Inzall 
these cases the Halakah is in accordance with the anon. Mishna. 
Exceptional decisions in favor of E. against the anon. Mishna: 
Sabb. xix, 3. based on Babli ibid. 134b. Ketub, V, 1. according 
to Babli ibid. 55a and 56a y’as19 mwynd mobm—In Neg. viii, 
9. the decision is against E. in favor of Ishmael, which may be 
due to the agreement of Ishmael with Hakamim in the principle 
mond mwmp yun pre, on which the Halakha is based.—Ibid. 
viii, 6. the decision agaisnst E. in favor of Eleazar b. Shamu‘a 
is explained by Heller on basis of the reasoning of the latter 
being more evident than that of E—In Mikv. viii, 3. the de- 
cision against ‘Akiba and Ishmael in favor of E. is explained 
by Keseph Mishneh, Abot Hat. v, 11 from Babli Sabb. 86a, 
where it is stated that E. is in accordance with the Rabbanan. 
moby mny wy must be emended in mnbw mny wow. This 
version is also in 8"a¥1—In Ketub iv. 6, there is no controvertist 
against E. 


Eleazar b. Shamu‘a.—1. His controversy with Eleazar b. 
‘Azarya has already been discussed. In his controversy with 
Eleazar b. Jacob M. decides in favor of the latter, guided 
by the principle ‘pn ap "AN nwo, as Heller remarks. M. T. 
Kil. vii, 6. according to E. can be based upon the Yerush. Kil. 
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vi., 2. This explanation, I think, is more probable than the 
supposition of the Keseph Mishneh, |. c.—2. In the contro- 
versy with Judah (Gitt. iii, 2) the decision according to E. is 
based on Babli ibid. 26b. But M. T. Gerush. iii, 7. according 
to Judah is based on Yerush. Gitt. iii, 2—3. In Mikv. vi, 11. 
the decision in favor of Yose (cp. sub Yose).—4. E. and the 
anon. Mishna: Bekor i, 5. Para iv. 1 Tohor vi, 4, ‘Uksin 
i, 2. The decisions are, as usually, according to the anon. 
Mishna. Very remarkable is his decision in Kil. ix, 3, against the 
anon. Mishna.—The same decision is repeated in M. T. Kil. vi, 
22. Keseph Mishneh derives it from Yerush. Kil. ix, 2. But, 
as we have already shown, M. never derives a decision from 
Yerush. in his Commentary. It is, therefore, more probably 
to assume, that there is another source for this decision. And 
in fact the Halakha is found in the Tosefta in a somewhat 
changed version (Kil. v, 17. ed. Zuckermandel p. 80, 18), ac- 
cording to which the opinion given in the Mishna in the name 
of E. is there the opinion of Hakamim. And it is very probable, 
that M. gave preference to the latter version being more ex- 
tensive and complete. An instance for a similar preference of 
the Tosefta against the Mishna is also Yeb. iii, 1. as I have 
already explained in my Zur Einlettung in the Halacha, p. 
44 f. note 1—5. Of course the unoppposed opinions of E. as 
Yeb. viii, 6. Kethub. iii, 6. Them. ii, 3. are of a normative 
character, but Gitt. iii, 8., in consequence of Babli ibid. 31b 
atyds by pyran pby poibn aryos ™ aox M. decides there 
against him.—With respect to Zebah xiii, 6. see Heller a. 1.— 
6. In Kid. iv, 3. is according to Babli Yeb. 37a to be read Eleazar. 
There also M. decides according to E., influenced by Babli 
Yeb. 37a 399 7b 730 899....b5n> 2b aoe Seow mb sa vas 
x’q> m95n toxt. Cf. also Kid. 75a (Raba and Rab are the 
authorities in the decision).—7 In Yeb. xiii, 11. the decision 
according to E. is based on Babli ibid. 111b (Rab Judah in the 
name of Samuel). 


Eleazar b. Simon—His single controversion with the anon. 
Mishna Themura iv. 4. is decided in favor of the anon. Mishna. 


Eleazar b. Sadok.—His controversies with the anon. Mishna: 
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Shebi‘it ii, 4. Pesah. x, 3. Menah ix, 2. Tohor. ii, 8. ‘Uksin i, 6. 
ii, 7. The decision is in accordance with the anon. Mishna, 
but in R. H. ii, 7. as Babli ibid. 24a the decision is according to 
E. (Judah in the name of Samuel).—M. likewise decides against 
him in favor of Hakamim: Ma‘as. iv, 4. Kelim’ 24,9. Mikv. iv, 10. 

In Kelim ii, 6. the decision in favor of Yose is based on 
the principle y7and voy 31... ‘Erub. 46b.—In Peah ii, 4. 
there is only a divergence in respect of the tradition, and M. 
prefers that of anonymously given text for the tradition of 
R. Gamliel.—The decision in Pesah. iii, 6. in favor of E. against 
Meir and Hakamim is based on Babli ibid. 13a 1y own 11 xd 
xmnia ws mm ja aydbs ‘> n2dn wapy. For the opinion of 
E. b. Judah is in agreement with that of E., as Alfasi states 
precisely, ibid. iii, § 751.—In ‘Eduy. ii, 5. M. himself explains 
his decision against E. 

In Me'ila iii, 7. the tradition of E. is not in contradiction 
with the anon. Mishna with regard to the principle 1x9 mxo 
wri miv> and this principle is of deciding importance to M. 
Qaim mir> ows mxo wpa apyw pb). With that remark is 
also settled the question of Heller—In Nid. viii, 4. the 
opinion of E. is unique, but Babli ibid. 59a shows that there 
are other opinions also. The decision however, is according 
to E. and M. follows it. 


Eleazar of Bartota. s. ‘Akiba 6. 


Eleazar b. Matja.—He gives only an exegetic proof of 
the anon. rule in Yeb. x, 1. There M. only remarks '7 70No 
‘nox yds. But this approval is also influenced by Babli (ibid. 
94a in the disposition of Rab Judah in the name of Rab). 


Eleazar Hisma.—No decision is taken in favor of him. In 
Terum. iii, 5. and B. M. vii, 5. the Hakamim are his controver- 
tists, in Neg. viii, 3. the anon. Mishna, and ibid. vii, 2. ‘Akiba. 


Eliezer 6. Hyrcanos.—Babli Sabb. 130b quotes the disap- 
proval of the scholars concerning a practice which was according 
to the opinion of Eliezer (b. Hyrcanos). There two reasons are 
given against him: 1. his opinion is opposed by several scholars, 
and 2. he isa ’nv. Rashi in B. M. 59b takes the expression 
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in the sense of ‘‘anathematised’’. But according to Yerush. 
‘mow is like Shammaite, or follower of Shammaitic Halakas. 
There are quoted many Halakas in proof of the contention that 
E. is following the Shammaites: Yerush. Shebi‘it ix, end.; 
Terum. v, 4; Besa‘iv., end; Yebam. xiii, 6, end; Nazir vi. end. 
We have therefore a general rule of deciding against E. But with 
a few exceptions as will be explained. M. is following this 
deciding rule.— 

1. E. and the anon. Mishna: Berak. v, 2. Demai vi, 3. 
Kil. ii, 10. Shebi‘it ix, 9. Terum. ii, 1. Ma‘as. iv, 3. Halla i, 3. 
‘Orla ii, 1. ‘Erub. iii, 3. iv. 11. vi, 3. Pesah. iii, 1. ix, 4. Yoma v, 7. 
R. H. iv, 1. Meg. iv, 10. Yeb. vi, 3, 4. x, 1. xiii, 6. xvi 2. Ketub. 
ix, 4.:Nedar: iv, 3. Nazir iii; 3, 4 Sota iv; 3, -viil, 3. x 2.~ Gite 
iv, 7. “1,3, 4. Kid- iv; 13.°B> Kai, 40 BL Bay, 4 Maka: 
Shebuot v, 3. Hor. ii, 7. Zebah. i, 1, 4. iii, 3. viii, 7. xiii, 4. ‘Arakh. 
iii, 2. iv, 4. vi, 3. viii, 4. (In the last place the opinion of E. has 
apparently no opponent, and yet M. is deciding against him in 
favor of a Nop sin. Keseph Mishneh, ‘Arakh. iv, 2. thinks 
that from the expression aypbs 9 27 may be concluded that 
there must have been another opinion also. Tosefta ‘Arakh. 
iv, 23-24, ed. Zuckermandel p. 548, 27, quotes anonymously 
porms jan yb ons on om. Cf. also Sifra xxvii, 28, 
where the opinion of E. is anonymously quoted). Temura 
ili, 3. Kelim viii, 1. x, 1. xi, 8. xiv, 1. xvii, 1. xxvii, 12. Ohol. vi, 1. 
ix, 14. Neg. vi, 7.°xiv; 9. Para: it, 33 ix°3,-7. x1, 7. Wiikan va 
127 ix,83; Nid ie5.-iv; 6FG? yx) v, 9. (where he is deciding 
partly according to the Shammaites). Makhsh. iv, 5. vi, 7. 
Lab li; 2ive io Uksinai es: 

Exceptions: Halla ii, 4. in favor of E., as Babli Pesah. 48b 
quotes in the name of Samuel. There are other decisions also, 
but Rabbi the Patriarch agrees also with E. Alfasi ibid. iii, 
§ 743 explains the decision 817 877 Ty) Mand and T2bm SpI 
mand pasa bom bod np jm ATT AN WONT NTT NAIM Ja NPY 
To Sabb. xii, 1. cf. Alfasi § 548 nox "17 mvs mobn bya pon 
vm xD NNIND wn nuda TA cf. also Halak. Gedol., ed. 
Hildesheimer, p. 113.—In Shekal. iv, 8 the reading of 11y>x ‘9 
is corroborated by many editions and by the Ms. of Bacher. 
Cf. also Heller ad loc., Keseph Mishneh, ‘Arakh, v. 8, 9. and 
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the reference to Sifra xxii, 18, 19, stating also stybs ‘3 as the 
correct reading. The Sifra seems to have been the source of 
Yerush.. Shekel. iv, 4—In Ta‘an. iii, 9. the decision according 
to E. is influenced by Babli, ibid. 25b. There is conveyed a 
practice in the same sense. Cf. M. Mishna, Taan. i, 16. and 
Heller to the Mishna.—In Yeb. xii, 2. the decision is partitive. 
Babli ibid. 104a states the controvertist of E. to be isolated 
xi ms vm Cf. also Mag. Mishna, Yibb. iv, 16., and Heller to 
the Mishna.—Yeb. xiii, 11. is to be read aryds '9. The decision 
is based on Babli ibid. 111b. Cf. Eleazar b. Shamu‘a 7. 
Ketub. v, 5 is in accordance with Babli ibid. 61b yobo 7's 
sips ‘9 mo$n mans 72 848 7's. That decision is also against 
R. Simon b. Gamliel. Cf. s. v.—Gitt. viii, 8., is to be explained 
according to Alfasi ibid. § 552. »’w NI AT JPeIDD NPD 
MAAS 33 NIN 37. wD NPID Nando mMnnD sndbn—In Gitt. ix, 
4. the correct reading is 11ybx. The decision is based on Babli 
ibid. 86b.—To Kidd. i, 9, cf. Alfasi, § 617, as to the reading arybs 
and the decision in favor of E. with reference to ‘Orla iii, 9 
mnn> xin j> onot x2 $™p1; to that Mishna M. is alluding 
also. The explanation of Heller by the principle of 1m ond 
npibnid 4D is not conclusive, as here reference is made to two trac- 
tates.—In Nidd. i, 3. the decision is already given by Joshua 
according to E.—The decision against the anon. Mishna in 
‘Ab. Z. iii, 9. is based on Babli ibid. 49b. 

2. Controversies between E. and Hakamim: Berak. vii, 5. 
Pea iv, 9. v, 4(M. T: Matn. ‘An. ix, 15). -Dem. iv, 3. Kil. iii, 
4. v, 9. Snebi‘it viii, 9. x, 7. Terum, v, 2, 4-6. Ma‘as. ii, 4. iv, 
5. Halla ii, 8. (The change decision in M. T. Bikkurim vii, 12 
in favor of E., is according to Keseph Mishneh derived from 
Yerush. Halla ii, end). ‘Orla ii, 11-13. Sabb. vi, 4. x, 6. 
xiii, 1. xvii, 7. xx, 1. ‘Erub. i, 6. ix, 2. Pesah v, 9. Sukka ii, 6. 
iv, 6-7. Ketub, v, 6. Nedar. ix, 12. x, 5. Nazir vi, 11. Gitt. ix, 
1. Sanh. vi, 4. Zeb. viii, 4, 5, 8, 9, 11. Menah. vii, 3. Hul. xii, 
2 Bekor#i.6..¥;7-32 viii; 10... Temura iii; 1.,vi, 5... Kerite vi: 
ie Selselim. v.10. x; Se kv, 02. Xvill,. 9. xxvi, 2,4: xxvii, 52 Ohol: 
ii, 2. xvii, 5. Neg. vii, 4-5. Para i, 1.-ii, 1. x, 1, 2-3. Tohor 
vii, 7. ix, 3. Mikv. ii, 4. Nid. iv, 6. (Here the Hakamim are 
not expressly named, but the words 1b 198 allow the inference 
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that there are many scholars of opposite opinion). ‘Uksin 
iii, 10. 

3. The controversies of E. and R. Gamliel—Shebi'‘it ix, 
5. The Mishna itself already decided in favor of R. Gamliel, 
but that circumstance is of no consequence as to the final decision. 
M. therefore refers to the agreement of R. G. with Juda the 
Patriarch, and hence to the principle an "399 7997 pow ‘x7. 
That principle must be cited as R. G. is here also the contro- 
versialist of Joshua.—Other controversies with R. G.: Terum. 
viii, 8. Halla vi, 7—In Ketub. vi, 9 E. agrees with R. G. against 
Joshua. M. therefore gives the decision according to the first.— 
The decision in Yeb. xiii, 7. against R. G. is based on Babli 
ibid. 110a. (Samuel and Eleazar). 

4. The controversies of E. and Judah.—Nazir vii, 7. Zebah. 
viii, 12. xi, 3. ‘Arakh vii, 4.—According to Frankel, Hodegetica, 
p. 76, and note 8. In all these passages there must be amended 
aryds for ary ds. 

5. The controversies of E. and R. Jose. ‘Erub. ii, 5. x, 10. 
Halas 7" Ohol. ea 7: 

6. The controversies between E. and R. Joshua.—Berak. 
i. 2, Terum. iv, 10-11. viii, 1-3, ‘Orla i, 7. Sabb. xii, 4. xix, 4. 
‘Erub. vii, 10; Pésah vi, 5. Ta‘aii. 1, 1- Sota 1, 1. vi, 1. B. B: 
ix, 7. ‘Eduy. vii, 2-3. There R. Joshua and R. Nehunya are 
of the same opinion.—Ibid. vii, 1. 6. 7. R. Joshua and R. Sadok 
are in agreement—Zebah. vii, 4. Menah iii, 4. ‘Arakh. vi, 1. 
Kerit. iv, 3. Kelim xiv, 7. xxviii, 2. Ohol. ix, 5. xii, 3. xiv. 4-5. 
xvii, 2. Para v, 4. ix, 4. Tohor. it, 2: Mikv. ii, 7. 8. 10. 

Exceptions: Terum. iv, 7. There M. decides in favor of 
E. against R. Joshua and against R. Yose b. Meshullam on 
the basis of the fact, that the anonym. Mishna in some places 
is in accordance with the opinion of E.—In Shekal. iv, 7. R. 
‘Akiba decides in favor of E.—In Ketub. i, 6-9 E. is in accor- 
dance with R. Gamliel.—To Tohor. viii, 7. comp. Babli Nidda 
7b and (in favor of E.). In the same way ibid. to Nidda iv. 4.— 
As to Zebah. viii, 10., left by M. undecided, compare Bertinoro. 
His giving a distinct decision suggests the probability that orig- 
inally M. also had done so, and it had been only omitted by 
translators and copyists. 
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7. The decision in Pesah iii, 3. in favor of E. against R. 
Judah b. Batyra and against R. Joshua is based on Babli ibid. 
48a-b. 


8. There is one controversy between E. and R. Ishmael: 
Shebuot ii, 5. The decision is made in favor of R. Ishmael, 
in accordance with the general rule. 

9. As to the controversy of E. with R. Nehunyah in ‘Eduy. 
vi, 2-3 comp. § 7. 

10. There are two controversies between E. and R. Simon. 
In B. K. vi, 4. M. decides in favor of R. Simon, and in Horay. 
i, 2. in favor of E., as R. ‘Akiba is in accordance with him. 

11. The controversies between E. and R. Tarfon: Terum. 
iv, 6-5. (There R. Akiba is in accordance with R. Tarfon). 
Kidd. iii, 13. 

12. The controversies between E. and R. Sadok are al- 
ready dealt with in § 6. 

In Yebam. iii, 1. M. is rejecting a version of a controversy 
between the Shammaites and the Hillelites, as given by E., 
preferring other traditions. See my Zur Eiznleitung in die 
Halacha, p. 44., note 1. 

See also: R. ‘Akiba, R. Hanina b. Antigonos and R. Eliezer b. 
Sadok. 


R. Eliezer b. Jacob.—As to his statement Babli gives on 
many passages the general rule ‘pn Ap Apy ja abs | nw, 
the teaching of R.Eliezer b. Jacob is (only) a kab (a little measure), 
but it is clear, or excellent. Comp. ‘Erub. 62b...29> ax b's 
"asi nwe bp ADP; Yeb. 49b pony n>y cneyD TIN ty 12 py” IN 
_..mwo...7a ana) obwva Gitt. 67a... 0n0 70 WHT 72 CDS 
.. 287 nwo ..ov2n bw jnaw. According to this rule Babli is 
generally deciding in favor of E. b. J. Comp. Sabb. 113a. 
‘frub, .62b. Yeb. 37a cend.. Tbid. 60a. Gitt.’ 52b.. .Ned. 
23b end. 24b 46b.—M. is not distending this rule. General- 
ly he confines himself to decide in favor of E. b. J. only 
in passages of indistinct character, but in cases of an en- 
counter with other deciding rules, he gives way to the last 
ones.—Of course the general rule of mand 7299 pan 7m 
is prevalent here also. This must be particularly emphasized, 
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because Malakhi ha-Kohen in his ‘2xbo 7, I, § 417., is en- 
deavouring to show that the opinion of E. b. J. is preferred 
even to that of the Hakamim, and strange to say he adduces 
his proofs from M, also (not even directly from his writings but 
from the commentaries). We shall soon see that M. in 4 cases 
is deciding in favor of Hakamim against E. b. J. Only in 
one controversy he decides in favor of E. b. J. And even in 
this decision he is depending on Alfasi and the decision is based 
on Babli. 


1. Controversies between E. b. J. and Hakamim.—Kilayim 
ii, 9. Terum. iii, 5. ‘Erub. viii, 10. Neg. vii, 1. On these 4 
passages M. is deciding in favor of Hakamim against E. b. J.— 
In M. K. i, 3. M. exceptionally decides in favor of E. b. J. in- 
fluenced by Alfasi ibid. § 1155. The exceptional decision is 
based on the opinion of R. Judah in Babli ibid. 6b. 

2. In the same way M. decides against E. b. J. in favor of 
the anon. Mishna Kilayim iv, 8. v, 3. (In M. T. Kilayim 
20. The decision is changed in favor of E. b. J., influenced 
by Yerush. ibid. v, 3. Comp. 0257 AN ibid. s. v. v0 and 
Ts) Menah. ix, 3. Kerit. ii, 1. Tamid v, 2. Midd. i, 9. Kelim 
Vito. XXVILy On aba ae 


Exceptions: ‘Erub. vi, 1 according to Babli ibid. 62b. 
There R. Judah in the name of Samuel is deciding in favor of 
E. b. J.—Nedar. iii, 1. according to Babli ibid. 24b. After 
a long discussion. R. Huna and R. Ada b. Ahaba are deciding 
in favor of E. b. J.—In the same way ibid. v, 1-2 R. Huna and 
R. Eleazar (Babli ibid. 46b) are deciding in favor of E. b. J.— 
As to Makkot ii, 2. there Babli ibid. 8a is discussing only the 
opinion of E. b. J. and quotes an anonym. Baraita (Comp. 
Sifre Deut. xix, 5) that is in accordance with E. b. J.—Bekor. 
ili, 1. cannot be taken as a controversy. Comp. Babli ibid. 
21b end.—In the same way are to be explained ibid. vil, 6. 
Neg. xi, 11. and Makhsh. vi, 3. Comp. Babli Bekor. 23b— 
Tohor. iii, 8. can partly be explained on basis of the Tosefta 
ibid. ili, 13., ed. Zuckermandel, p. 663. There only the opinion 
of E. b. J. is quoted without any controversy. 


3. The controvery between E. b. J. and R. Eliezer b. Hyr- 
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canos in Kil. vi, 2. has already been discussed.—As to the reading 
comp. Frankel, Hodegetica, p. 80. 

4. The decision in Neg. x, 4. in favor of R. Judah against 
E. b. J. depends on the decision, ibid. 2. There R. Judah is 
opposed only by R. Simon, and therefore the decision is to be 
taken in favor of R. Judah. 

5. In the controversy of E. b. J. with R. Simon in Shebi‘it 
ii, 10.R. Simon is in accordance with the Scholars }129, Comp. 
Babli M. K. 6b. and the explanation of R. Simson of Sens to 
Shebi‘it, and Rabbinowicz, a 51D ’piqp3, to M. K.—Yerush. 
*Shebi‘it ii, 7. also identifies the opinion of R. Simon with the 
y235 and thus it is in accordance with the Babli. 


R. Eliezer b. R. Yose ha-Gelilt, comp. R. ‘Akiba § 9. 


R. Gamliel.—His controversies with R. ‘Akiba, R. Eliezer 
b. Hyrcanos and Bet Hillel have already been mentioned.—In 
Besa iii, 6. he is approving in three things the aggravating opinion 
of Bet Shammai. According to the printed editions M. is 
deciding according to G. Heller also had the known version and 
refers to ‘Eduy. 11, 10. where M. is deciding against G. But 
it-is evident, that there had slipped in an error into the trans- 
lations. In the MS. Bacher p. 89b, 1. 4. from below, we have 
the correct reading 'n) ja09 7957 pr’. 

1. Controversies between G. and the anon. Mishna.— 
Pea iv, 5. Demai iii, 1. Besa iii, 2. Kelim viii, 9. xvii, 2. (All 
in favor of the anon. Mishna).—Exceptions: R. H. iv, 9. based 
on Babli ibid. 34b end. 235a (According to one version, the 
Hakamim are here in accordance with G. but the discussion 
finally shows that the expression Hakamim is to be taken here 
in a different sense, for there R. Meir is meant.—Taan. i, 3. 
is based on Babli ibid. 10a bdo van m95n aybx v's. To 
Para ix, 3. comp. Tosefta Para ix, 6. p. 638 fyov ' vor 9 
om ms Prat) wma dedn J29 a7 pra ose. In Shebi‘it i, 
5 and B. M. v, 10, G. has no opponent. 

2. Controversies between G. and Hakamim.—Berak. vi, 
8. Pea vi, 6. Pesah. iii, 4. Besa ii, 7. M. K. ili, 6. (partly in favor of 
G. and partly in favor of Hakamim according to Babli ibid. 
24b.) According to Sheeltot of R. Ahai 77 ”n, the text referred 
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to in Babli is yau> 725m Spy aos www Ia OT) TW. As to 
naxy the decision is in favor of the Hakamim. This is in 
full accordance with M. Comp. also Nahmanides (6") minav py) 
omNn nn and Alfasi M. K. § 1200. As to the decision of 
M. in his M. T. Abel x, 3-4, there is the complete accordance 
with his Siraj quite evident. The words bin onp nnx ny 
3") 79 OTP 8 show distinctily that bi and 2"71 79 are unequal 
as to mbax. As to the following words there is evidently an 
erroneous corruption. Comp. my explanation in the Clavis 
Talm. ¥a8 166 note. Thus the difficulty noted by Heller is 
also settled)—Yebam. v. 1. ‘Eduy. iii, 9. Kelim xii, 3.6. 

3. To his decision in favor of G. against R. Yose in Halla 
iv, 8. comp. Bekor. 27a and Kesef Muishne to Terum. vii, 8. 
See also 1377 

4. The decision in Zebah. ix 1. against G. is explained 
by Kesef Mishneh, Pesule ha-Mukd. i, 3. on basis of Babli 
Zebah. 83a—b. where the opinions of R. Akiba, R. Yose ha-Gelili 
and R. Simon are brought in agreement with that of R. Joshua. 


Hillel.—tIn ‘ Eduy. i, 1 and Nidda i, 1 there, besides Shammai, 
the Hakamim are also the controversialists of H. M. therefore 
decides against him, and in likewise is also the decision against 
him in B. M. v, 9. where the anon. Mishna opposes H. 


R. Judah.—He is one of the most quoted Tannaites. Some 
of his controversies have already been mentioned, particularly 
in connection with R. ‘Akiba. Comp. also R. Eliezer b. Jacob. 
According to R. Joshua b. Levi, in ‘Erub 82a, all passages 
beginning with *ns are to be taken as explanations and sup- 
plements to the anon. Mishna. The same opinion is quoted 
anonymously in Sanh. 25a. But in the most passages the 
opposition of J. to the anon. Mishna cannot be doubted. In all 
these cases M. is deciding against him: Berak. vi, 1. 3. vii, 2. 
ix, 2. (Comp. the note to it made by a later hand that refers 
to the changed decision in M. T. Berak. ix, 15.). Pea iv, 6. 
vii, 4. viii, 1. Demaii,.1iiy-2.73. tv, 7. vi, 52 Kalay, 16 2.7.95 iw, 
3.7. ix, 10. Shebi‘it iv, 2. (referring to a tradition concerning 
a controversy between Bet Shammai and Bet Hillel.) ix, 4. x, 1. 
Terum. ii, 2, (In M. T. Terum, v, 8. the decision according to 
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J. is based on Yerush. Kesef Mishneh has already explained.) 
Herma. ay 4!5.6.Civp sake 6.72. xf P11. Ma‘ as? i} 277: 8071.8 2:3: 
iv, 2.v, 5.6. Ma‘as. Sheni iii, 11. Halla iv, 9. ‘Orla i, 2. Bikkur. 
WlvG272 it) Sabb: iy4suni,-5. iv, 1) vj 2. vil, 4 vill,’ 2.42 ix, 5.607. 
SP Asx ss x, a0 Rely 1 XXIV, 2.4, “Erubii, 1.42118, 125: vill, 6:7. 
x, 5.12. Pesah. iv, 2. Shekal. vii, 4. Yoma i, 1. iv, 5. v, 5. vi, 1.8. 
Sukkerdy 1920911126 ails 1 v, 08. Besaii;--10,/aii, 82-v, 4. R: H. 
iit,o) Mess i1)°4) iv,'6. MOK: 1,°7. 9.015. Yebs ii, 9: -vi, ‘5. ix, 4. 
xv, 1. Ketub. iii, 2. iv, 2. vii, 2.4. Nedar. i, 3.4. vi, 3.6. Nazir 
iw or ootati; G4 ii, 2° Vii OM vill P3277. Git. ii, TV. tv3- 7. Vi 2.6. 
Kidd, iv, 6. 14. B. K. iv, 7. vi, 6. viii, 3.6. B. M. iii, 7.8. iv, 9. 
Mee VIPEL. Vid, 1K ,52 6. x03 BA Bi, 5.9. 142i, 2 iv, 1::‘Sanh. 
NG. Hy 4a 8 vis 2) vite3- vill) 4) ix, 3h xi 1. Mak), 5.4 
iii, 10, 14. Shebuot vii, 1. 2. 3. 6. ‘Ab. Zara i, 1.6. Zebah, iv, 
viii, 6. Menah-i, 4. iii, 2. viii, 4. ix, 2. xiii, 1. Hul. ii, 1. iii, 
Wi olevil, 12) 3255. ix;-1) 2), 4. Bekor: viii, 6.’ Témura.vii 
Sierras) +. Kein iss: vp 16 Ph ovist. viet) vito OHix, 
Sex, 28. xiv, 8) xv76. Xvid 4. evil, Fi ville 2 xxs FZ. 
xe 2663. xxi, 1; Ohol aii; 7 1v, 3) 4-vil, 1.-xv,8." Neg: 11,7425. 
Rigo to, OKT 425: xiny S111 xiv, 6.9.-Paratis’45. “nipoe v4. 
ite Oo LOM ix, 0 -xi1, 12.5." Tohor iv, se vi;. 8) “Mikvi vi, 5. 
Svan 6 x, 2x5: WNidda:1, 7. ‘ii, tv} 1139) 5) “Makhsh-"1i, 
ASS. mi, 12-5) 6276 -vi23)-Zabim i, 2; 1: Tebul Yom 
12. Siu, 7) Yad ii, 4) Uksin iy 4.0; 2! 

Exceptions: Berak iv, 1. according to Babli ibid. 27a with 
reference to ‘Eduy. vi, 1. snvnaa pm dsm "> aD>n sD 7x 
mnn>. In Pea ii, 2. the opinion of J. is without controversy. 
In Demai vi, 2. M. justifies his decision in favor of J. with the 
words ima> ‘97 "3 nyt INDD NIDIMw INN. See Babli B. M. 101a. 
Kilay. viii, 4. on basis of Babli Hul. 79ab. Comp. also Kesef 
Mishneh to Kilay. ix, 6.—The decision in favor of J. in Shebi‘ith 
iv, 5. is explained by Heller from Babli B. B. 80b.—Ma‘as. 
ii, 8. is based on Babli Besa 35a. See Kesef Mishneh Ma‘as 
iv.5. The general rule given there by R. Yohanan pynap pr 19 
jnoxbn uw Tata Nb>x is in accordance with the opinion of J.— 
To Ma‘as. iii, 5. comp. Babli Nidda 47b. second version.—To 
Sabb. xxii, 1. comp. Babli ibid. 143b and Alfasi ibid. § 542.— 
‘Erub. viii, 4. is explained by Mag. Mish. ‘Erub. iv, 8. from 


me 
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Babli ibid. 85b-86a. Comp. Alfasi ibid. § 658.—To ‘Erub. 
x, 2. comp. Mag. Mish. Sabb. xii, 17.—Ibid. x, 11. on basis of 
Babli ibid. 102a. There R. Judah in the name of Samuel is 
deciding in favor of J.—In Besa i, 2. there is no controversy. 
Comp. Babli ibid. 15a—To ibid. iv, 4. comp. Babli 32b.—Meg. 
iv, 10. (In Babli iii, is to be taken instead of iv, being the order 
of ch. iii, and iv inverted) is to be explained from Babli 31a. 
There the reading of the i, ch. of Ezek. is already mentioned as 
fixed norm.—To M. K. iii, 4. comp. Babli 18b.—The opinion 
of J. in Yeb. xii, 6. is in accordance with the practice imparted 
by R. Tarfon in Babli 106b end.—Ibid. xvi, 5. on basis of Babli 
121b. Comp. also M. T. xiii, 9—In Ketub. viii, 5. seemingly 
the same controversy is referred to two parallel instances, with 
the difference however, that in the first part of the Mishna R. 
Simon b. Gamliel is the controvertist of the anon. Mishna, but 
in the second part it is R. Judah. That circumstance may 
have influenced M. to decide in favor of J. according to the 
general rule Ketub. 77a... ..nv2 795m Anwoa y'av7 mwy oipo boa. 
In M. T., however, he makes a difference between the two cases 
seemingly parallel, and consequently decides against J. in spite | 
of agreeing with R. Simon b. Gamliel. Comp. also Heller to 
Mishna and Kesef Mishneh to M. T.—To Ketub. ix, 1. Asheri 
nentions a decision in his Code in favor of J. The decision 
is of Gaonic origin (Hai) and influenced by Babli ibid. 83b. 
where only the opinion of J. is discussed.—In Sota ix, 1. the 
anon. Mishna is according to the Baraita ibid. 44b and Sifre 
Deut. xxi, 2 § 206., only the individual opinion of R. Simon 
which cannot be maintained as against J. Pseud. Jonatan 1. 
c. is also in agreement with J. jo nbm -poan yo pan xvto-ap pp 
yt. Comp. also Sanh. i, 3. and Kesef Muishneh, Rokeah 
ix, 1—Gitt. ix, 3. is explained by Heller from Babli ibid. 
85b. The opinion of J. is based on the principle paw o> 
Oo p17 82 mrs which is accepted as normative.—To Nazir 
i, 7—comp. Babli ibid. 8b. where the opinion of J. is a 
matter of discussion.—As to B. K. iii, 1. Babli ibid. 28b—29a 
identifies the anon. Mishna with R. Meir and J. with Hakamim. 
Comp. also Heller 1. c—In Sanh. vii, 4. the decision of M. is 
very strange and the text is probably corrupt, for in M. T. 
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Issure Bia M. decides according to the general rule against J.— 
In Hul. iii, 1. J. can be taken as an explanation to the anon. 
Mishna, and besides in Babli only the opinion of J. is discussed. 
See Heller ]..c—To Para v, 1. comp. Babli Hag. 22a. The 
exegesis of M. on Num. xix 4. is very remarkable, for it is missing 
in the known Tannaitic sources. 

There is a special class of passages, where J. is explaining 
or supplementing the anon. Mishna. Mostly they are intro- 
duced by the words *n2s8 or ON 0°93 792. In some passages 
the words are omitted.—Pea ii, 3. iii, 5. v. 5. Demai iii, 6. v, 
62am i 2 ee Kilay iit). 1 Halla, 2. Sabbi xviii;:2. “Erab! vii, 14 
Nedar. vii, 3. Nazir iv, 3. Sanh. iii, 3. Hul. vi, 6. Kelim xv, 3. xix, 1. 
xxii, 7. Neg. xiv, 12. Mikv. vi, 1. ix, 1. Nidda ix, 11. Tebul Yom 
ii, 3. Comp. also Heller Bikkurim iti, 6. and Hagis.—In Kelim 
xxvill, 7. the opinion of J. is opposed to the anonym. Mishna 
in spite of its being introduced by °*no’x. Comp. °sxbo > 
i, § 301. 

2. Controversies between J. and Hakamim.—Berak, vi, 
4, Pea vi, 10. Shebi‘ith ix, 1. Terum. iii, 9. Ma‘as. iii, 7. M. 
Sheni iii, 10. iv, 10. Bikk. iv, 12. ‘Erub. i, 10. ii, 3. (> ior) 
ili, 5. ix, 4. Pesah i, 3. ii, 1. iii, 8. v, 4. 8. Besa iii, 6. Ta‘an. iv, 
7.. Meg. i, 1. Hag: i, 7: Yeb. i, 12 Ned. -v.5:xi, 10. B. K. viy 41x, 
12. B. B. v, 1. Sanh. ix, 1. Makk. iii, 4. Zebah iii, 6. Nenah. 
ii, 2. Bekor, vi, 10. vii, 1. Temura i, 5 (9 1x). Kelim iv, 1. 
Vill; S~ x; 3. xii, 1. xiv-6. xxii, -8. xxvi, 9. xxvii, 11. Neg. ii, 1. 
xiii, 10. Para v, 6. Tohor. vii, 8. Nidda x, 2. Zabim iii, 2. Tebul 
Yom iii, 1. ‘Uksim iti, 8.— 

Exceptions: In Shebi‘ith vii, 4. the decision in favor of J. 
is based on the identity of the principle given here xbw 7252) 
422 ams Non with that of Sanh. ili, 3. PRw yor nos 
pws si by nuns nd w Sas si xbs mio qd, and as Babli 
there 26b decides in favor of J. the decision must be so in Shebi‘it 
vii, 4. also. But in M. T. Maak. Assur. viii, 17. the decision is 
changed probably on basis of Yerush. Shebi‘it vii, 4. where R. 
Jose b. R. Bun does away with the identity mentioned above 
nons mobon xm o7a noms mobo ps jon. We have there 
a very interesting instance for the development of M’s decisoric 
activity. In his Siraj he is confining himself strictly to Babli, 
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but in his M. T. the Yerush. also becomes a constituent element 
of his decisions. The exceptional decision in Ketub. vi, 6. is 
based on Babli ibid. 68a. There Samuel decides in favor of 
J.—In Gitt. iv, 8. the Hakamim are identified with R. Meir. 
Comp. Babli ibid: 46b.—In Hor. i, 5. M. partly decides in favor 
of J., partly in favor of Hakamim. In the first case, however, 
J. is opposed by R. Meir and R. Simon. 

3. In the controversies between J. and R. Yohanan b. 
Beroka M. in two passages decides against J. and in one in favor 
of J—To ‘Erub. viii, 2. comp. Babli 82b-83a. There the opin- 
ion of R. Yohanan b. Beroka is identified with that of Hakamim 
and particularly discussed. That Mishna is repeated in Kelim 
xvii, 11.—In ‘Erub. x, 15. M. decides in favor of J. against R. 
Yoh. b. Beroka. 

4. As to the controversies between J. and R. Yose, R. 
Yohanan quotes a general deciding rule in Erub. ‘46b a7 ' 
»py ‘3D n9bm py “Nand M. follows that rule: Berak. ii, 3. 
Shebi‘it iii, 1. ix, 8. Terum. i, 3. x, 3. M. Sheni iv, 7. Sabb. 
vili, 7. xxii, 3. Pesah viii. 7. Yoma iv, 6. Besa iv, 2. Sukka 
itt) 7. M. Kya, 112: Yebam- iv, 10: - Nazir vi, 2. Gitte 
B. B. x, 6. Zebah. vii, 6. ‘Arak. iv, 1. Kelim viii, 10. xvii, 10. xviii, 
4, Ohol. x, 3. Para ‘viii, 8) xi, 9° ‘Tohor..i,.1: iv, 8. v,5.6.eviy 
1. x, 1. Mikv. v, 2.4.5. ix, 4. Nidda iv, 5. Makhsh. iii, 3. 

Exceptions: B. B. x, 5. is based on Babli 168a. Comp. also 
Alfasi ibid. § 941. and M. T. Mekira xi, 5.—Nidda ix, 9. accord- 
ing to Raba ibid. 63b. 

5. A similar deciding rule we have for decisions between 
J. and R. Meir. ‘Erub. 46b. AM 9 Ibn ATT TH PRD 4 
And M. is following it in the instances: Pea vii, 5. Demai v, 4. 
Ma‘as. ii, 5. ‘Erub. ii, 1. 2. iv, 4. 9. 10. vi, 4. Pesah. i, 4. Sukka 
1.6. 7. iil, 6: Ta‘an.4,:2: Yebam. xv, 5) Ned! dif4 viii 5: Give 
1, 20 Bs Ki dit, Ty 92vy 92 ixfAe BM. tip Sie Sanh 
Makk. ii, 3. 8. Menah. vi, 5. xi, 5. Bekor. viii, 3. 4. ix, 8. ‘Arak. 
i, 2. vii, 5. Me‘ila vi, 5. Kelim iii, 2. vii, 2. xv, 1. xxv, 1-3. Ohol. 
xvi, 2. Neg. ii, 2. Para xi, 8. Tohor ix, 4. Mikv. ii, 10. ‘Uksin 
12s 

Exceptions: Sukka iii, 8. decided by Raba ibid. 36b in 
favor of R. Meir.—Meg. ii, 3. according to the decision of Rab 
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ibid. 19a end.—Ketub. v. 1 according to Babli ibid. 57a (the 
decision of Samuel quoted by R. Nahman).—Kidd. ii, 8. 
according to Babli ibid. 53a end. There the opinion of R. Meir 
is justified and largely discussed.—B. K. ii, 4. on basis of Babli 
ibid. 24a.—To ‘Ab. Zara i, 5. comp. Hellers referring to "19 7957 
yninna No. See Ketub. 57a.—As to Menah. v, 1. there 
the text is probably corrupt, for in M. T. Temid. Umussaf. 
viii, 9. the decision is correctly taken in favor of J—The same 
is to be said in reference to Bekor. iv, 3.—As to Kelim xvii, 
10. comp. Menah. 97a—b and Hagis on yy 1. c. 

6. As to the controversies between J. and R. Simon, there 
M. follows the rule given by R. Yohanan in ‘Erub. 46b to decide 
in favor of J. In Besa 27a and Bekor. 121a the same rule is 
quoted without author. But as to the application of that rule 
we must remark, that the exceptional decisions are more than 
the regular ones.—Instances of decisions in favor of J.: Shebi‘it 
fae Sanh. 1o.0Lepal.ax,, 2-4 Menah ‘iv, -4.ov,)9> x, 78: Arak. 
vii, 4. ix, 5. Kerit. iv, 3. Kelim iii, 2. Neg. x, 2. xiv, 11, Mikv. 
ii, 10. 

Exceptions: Pea i, 3. R. Sims. of Sens |. c., R.D.B.Z. Mat. 
‘An. ii, 12. and Kesef Mishneh, ibid. explain the opinion of 
R. Simon to be a supplement to the anon. Mishna, and thus 
J. is the opponent of it—Demai v, 3. in connexion with the 
next Mishna show some difficulties. Comp. the excursion of 
Mishneh la-Melek Maas. xiv, 5. and the emendation of Elijah 
Wilna in his weds mw on the Mishna.—Terum. xi, 10. shows 
also some difficulties. Kesef Mishneh, Terum. xi, 19. is trying 
to explain it on basis of Yerush., but there two different decisions 
are given. Heller quotes a commentary that is explaining the 
decision of M. from the agreement of R. Yose and R. Simon 
as to bann ma, and the agreement of R. Simon and J. as to ma 
mnwon. In both cases M. is considered to be deciding according 
to the majority. The quoted commentary runs as follows: 
sot poy pda vpy 902 As wa nada Sn :5'n ans ocnnomy wrest 
god ap 3 pny" bas nnd 120 AT IT ANwor Maa ad Pre DY 
That is probably a quotation from M. himself, and the passage 
is simply missing in our editions. If, so, we have a striking 
proof of M’s disregarding Yerush. decisions in his Siraj, as 
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he had here a very welcome opportunity to mention the Yerush. 
In Erub. iii, 4. R. Simon is in accordance with R. Jose.-—Shekal. 
ii, 4. gives only the reason for a former controversy between Bet 
Shammai and Bet Hillel. R. Simon is here corroborating the 
opinion of Bet Hillel_—lIbid. vii, 6. is connected with the follow- 
ing Mishna. As R. Yose is opposing only the last point, and 
we may infer his agreement with J. in the first part. M. there- 
fore is deciding in favor of J. See Lehem Mishneh, Temid. 
Umuss. ii, 22. and Heller 1. c—Besa ii, 4. according to Alfasi 
ibid. § 897.—Likewise the decision in B. M. iv, 5. is to be re- 
ferred to Alfasi ibid. § 378. There Alfasi distinctly derives his 
decision from Babli.—B. M. x, 6. is based on Babli ibid. 119a 
(Resh Lakish).—Bekor iv, 9. according to the practice of Raba 
ibid. 30.—Ibid. v, 2. is in connexion with Pnand IWR 727 
Comp. Sabb. 22a end the decision in favor of Simon.—In ‘Arak. 
vii, 5. Bertinoro has the right reading m7 9 79> JoDdy 
instead of m3bm px and so we have no difficulty—To Them. 
ii, 2. comp. ibid. 16a and Heller 1. c—In Kelim xviii, 4. R. Simon 
is agreeing with R. Yose—The same is the case with Nidda iv, 5. 

7. In the controversies between J. and R. Simon b. Gamliel 
M. is deciding according to the general rule Kethub. 77a 95 
1 ayo pin imo> mdm wnwa y'av7 Mwy opn: Sabb. xiii, 5. 
Kethub. ii, 8. 

8. In the single controversy between J. and R. Simon Shezuri 
there M. decides in favor of J., since the anon. Mishna adds a 
disapproving remark on the opinion of R. Simon Shezuri. 


R. Judah b. Batyra.—For his controversies with R. ‘Akiba 
see above. In his controversies with the anon. Mishna M. 
decides according to the general rule: Bikkur. i. 6. Sabb. ix, 7. 
Shebuoth iii, 6—As to Ketub. vi, 1. there Hai Gaon has de- 
cided in favor of J. b. B. See Alfasi ibid. § 293.—Yeb. iv, 9. 
is based on Babli ibid. 41a. There Samuel decides in favor of 
J. b. B.—In his controversy with R. Simon Ohol. xi, 7. the 
decision is taken in favor of him against R. Simon. Comp. 
Heller 1. c.. 


The controversies between J. and Hakamim: Sabb. xii, 
S. Nedar. vi, 8. ‘Arak. viii, 6—In all passages M. decides 
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against J. b. B. but in Gitt. ii, 4. He decides partly in favor 
of him, partly in favor of Hakamim, since the latter are there 
identified with R. Eleazar. See Babli ibid. 22b. 

Now we come to the passage containing only the name 
“Ben Batyra”’.—See Frankel, Hodegetica in Mishnam, p. 94-97— 
His controversies with the anon. Mishna: Sabb. xvi, 1.3. Pesah. 
iv, 3. Gitt. v, 7. ‘Ab. Zara i, 6. In Menah i, 2. the decision is 
omitted, probably by the copyist or translator, for Bertinoro 
gives here a decision against b. B.—and it is taken in all likeli- 
hood from M., as the decisions in general do not belong to the 
genuine work of Bertinoro.—In Zebah. i, 3. M. decides in favor 
of b. B. against R. Joshua. Kesef Mishneh, Pesule ha-mukd. 
xv, 11 refers it to Zebah 11b., where the opinion of b. B. is lar- 
gely discussed. 


R. Jehuda I., the Patriach—In his controversies with the 
anon. Mishna and Hakamim the decision is taken against him.— 

The controversies between J. and the anon. Mishna: Ma‘as. 
v, 0. Nazi i, 4> iv, 5.-B.. M. iv, 4; Menah. xii, -2. ‘Arak: ax, 3. 

The controversies between J. and Hakamim: Sabb. vi, 5. 
Ketub. ii, 4. ‘Ab. Zara iv, 5. v, 11. Menah vi, 3. ‘Arak. ix, 8. 
Temura iv, 3. vi., 2. In Menah viii, 6. the decision is omitted, 
probably by the transcriber or translator. In M. T. Issure 
Mizb. he decides according to the general rule in favor of Haka- 
mim. Comp. Kesef Muishneh, |. c. 

In Makk. i, 8. M. decides in favor of J. against R. Jose 
according to R. Nahman ibid. 6a.—As to Nazir i. 7. see R. Judah 
—Comp. also sub R. ‘Akiba R. Judah. 


R. Yohanan b. Beroka.—In his controversies with the anon. 
Mishna M. is deciding according to the general rule in favor 
of the latter: Pesah. vii, 9. Sukkaiv,6. Yebam. vi, 1.—Exceptional 
is the decision in B. B. viii, 5. in favor of J. b. B. based on Babli 
ibid. 130a.—In Shebuot vii, 7. and Bekor. viii, 10. there J. b. B. 
is only completing the anon. Mishna. See also R. Judah. 


R. Yohanan b. Nuri.—His controversies with the anon. 
Mishna: Yebam. xiv 1. B. M. iii, 7. Hul. ix, 2. Kelim ii, 7. (only 
ed. Derenbourg, contains the decision. In our editions it is 
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omitted) xi, 3. xvii, 14. Ohol. viii, 1. xii, 1. Para i, 8. Tohor. 
viii, 6. Mikv. vii, 5. Tebul Yom ii, 5. 6—Exceptional decisions 
in favor of J. b. B.: R. H. iv, 6. according to R. Huna in the 
name of Samuel ibid. 32a, and Nedar. xi, 4. also according to 
Samuel ibid. 85a end. 

There is one’ controversy between J. b. N. and R. Joshua 
Ohol. xiv, 3. There M. decides according to the first. See 
Kesef Mishneh, Tumat. Met xvii, 1.—For the controversies 
between J. b. N. and ‘Akiba, see ‘Akiba. 


R. Yohanan b, Zakkat.—In his controversy with R. Dosa 
b. Horkinas M. decides in favor of him Ketub. xiii, 1.2. based 
on Babli 107b. 


R. Yohanan the Sandalar.—His controversies with the 
anon. Mishna: Yebam. xii, 5. and Kelim v, 5.—In Ketub. 
v, 4. M. decides in favor of him against R. Meir with a special 
justification. 


R. Yose.—He is one of the most productive Tannaites. 
In his controversies with the anon. Mishna M. decides against 
him in following passages: Berak. ii, 3. Pea iii, 4. 7. vi, 9. Demai 
ii, 5. (comp. RAbD and Kesef Mishneh Ma‘as. i, 4.). Demai 
iti, 3.5. Kilay: di, 7:ili;7.-v; 4. Vi, 9.7. Vill, 0.50, 1s, 0. OneoIaten 
x, 1. Terum. viii, 5. x, 11. Ma‘as. i, 8. iii, 7. v, 8. M. Sheni iii, 
11. (M. has here 777 '9). iv, 11. Orla i, 1. 6. (M. T. Maak. 
Assur. decides in favor of J. RDbZ explains it by Yerush. 
There we have another example for the later influence of Yerush. 
‘Orla i, 72Sabb. il) S:/i11) 32 v,222 xi eO 2 xv es evi ae 
i, 7. vii, 9. Shek. iv, 1..Sukkas,/9. (Re. 1.95: 12. Dasani eo: 
M. K. i, 8. ii, 5. Yeb. x, 1. Nedar. iv, 8. vi, 10. xi, 1. Nazir 
iv, 7... Sota iv, 5. Gitt: v, 8.cvii, 9..Bs Moai; 4:5. 2viny 82Sank- 
v, 1. vii, 2..ix, 4..Makk; 1,9. Ab,.Zaradi,7. Menahs vi 5. Hut 
ix, 2. Bekor. iv, 1. v, 5. ‘Arak. i, 3. viii, 1. Temura i, 3. Kerit. 
i, 4. Kelim i, 9. xii, 1. xiii, 1. xvii, 5. xviii, 1.3. xxii, 2. xxiii, 3.4. 
xxvi, 4.6. xxvii,,9.. 10. xxix 2:4xxx, 3.:Qholsii,.74il) 6nd 
viii, 5. xii, 8. xiv, 2. xvii, 1. xviii, 1. Neg. vi, 5. Para iii, 2. v, 1.6. 
vii; 4.1. %xi, 3. Tohor,2. vit). vili, 24 88x J8aMilkveus 2axaeey 
ix, 2) x,'6: Nidda i; 5iv, 2e-vily.1.x; 5. Makhshie4y,6etd. vie 
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7. Zabim i, 5. ii, 3. iv, 7. Tebul Yom i,’3. 4. iii, 2. 3, iv, 7. Yad. 
iter Serie fot Uksinet: 405. .62ii; 2. 

Exceptions: Pea vii, 8. must not be taken as controversy 
in spite of the decisoric remark of M. There are many other 
passages, where M. is adding the decisoric note without there 
being any controversy. Comp. sub. R. Judah § 1. see also 
Heller 1. c—In Demai vii, 3. J. is in accordance with the anon. 
Mishna, and therefore M. decides in favor of him against R. 
Simon b. Gamliel.—Shebi‘ith ii, 6. is based on Babli Yebam. 
83a (Rab decides in favor of J.)—To Ma‘as ii, 5. comp. Nidda 
47b yond ydra ata nobn—In Sabb. xvii, 8. the decision 
is in favor of J. as he is in accordance with the anon. Mishna. 
See Babli ibid. 126b.—Pesah. x, 8. is based on Babli ibid. 120b 
where only the opinion of J. is discussed.—Shek. vii, 7. is only 
the continuation of the former Mishna, and thus J. is not op- 
posed to the anon. Mishna but to R. Simon, and thus the de- 
cision must be in favor of J. Comp. Kesef Mishneh Kele ha- 
Mizb. vii, 9—I Sukka iii, 14. the opinion of J. is undisputed. 
See also Babli 42a.—As to R. H. iv, 6. the opinion of J. is dis- 
cussed ibid. 32b and corroborated by the practice of the. ?pn 
Comp. m>w noxdn also |. c. citing a decision of Hai Gaon in 
the same sense.—In Yebam. x, 4. M. partly decides in favor of 
J. and partly in favor of the anon. Mishna on basis of the de- 
cision of R. Judah in the name of Samuel, ibid. 95b-96a.—In 
Ketub. i, 10 the opinion of J. is undisputed.—as to Ketub. vii, 
3. there only the opinion of J. is discussed in Babli ibid. 71b. 
end.—Ibid. x, 2. the decision is omitted, probably by the copyist 
for Bertinoro contains it in favor of the anon. Mishna.—To 
B. B. i, 3. R. Judah in the name of Samuel ibid. 4b gives the 
dec. in favor of J.—-To ibid. ii, 10 comp. Alfasi ibid. § 673. 
There the decision is given in favor of J. on the basis of the 
discussion in Babli 25b.—‘Ab. Zara iii, 3, 8 is based on the 
principle om AN mr. Babli 49a end decides in favor of J.— 
As to Bekor. ii, 6-8 there Joseph Caro gives two different de- 
ductions. See Bet Josef, Yore Deah, § 318 where it is shown 
that Mishna 8 proves the same controversy to be between J. 
and R. Meir. And in Kesef Mishneh, Bikkur. ix, 3 he explains 
it from B. M. 12a. There the principle of J. 731 wv wy 
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mD1D is taken as normative. The latter seems to be the very 
reason of M., for he says Wl NN JAIN 1 WNW MD WNRwy 
ybyas. Comp. also Heller to Mishna.—In Kelim xxii, 2. the 
Hebrew text omitted erroneously the decision. In ed. Deren- 
bourg we have ‘py ‘19 199m pri—Mikv. viii, 4. is explained 
by Kesef Mishneh, Sheor Ab. Hat v, 5 from Hul. 24b, where 
the opinion of J. is discussed.—Makhsh. i, 4 is corrupt. Heller 
refers to the correct decision in M. T. Tum. Ohol. xiv, 14. But 
ed. Derenbourg has the correct decision ‘vy ‘19 7957 px, 
and thus all difficulties are removed. 


2. The controversies between J. and Hakamim: Pea iii, 
4. Kilay. ii, 1. ‘Erub. i, 6. 10. Pesah iv, 6. Yeb. vii, 3. Nedar. 
xi, 12. B. M. v, 7. Menah. ii, 1. Kerit. vi, 1. Kelim viii, 8. Para 
x, 3. Tohor. iv, 5. vy, 2. ‘Comp. also Sabb. vi, 10)" Accordme 
to M. there must be J. instead of R. Meir. But it cannot be 
clearly stated, whether “‘Hakamim”’ is maintained. Some edi- 
tions have R. Meir instead of Hakamim. Comp. Rabbinowicz, 
Vartae Lectiones, a. 1.—M. defends his decision with the sentence 
of Abayi and Raba 277 Dwr 123 PR ANT ow 1a wy rat b5 
»sN7. Yerush. has a somewhat different expression, but M. 
closely follows Babli. 


3. As to the controversies between J. and R. Meir, there 
is in force the deciding rule in ‘Erub. 46b m2$m coy ‘1 ND '4 
*oy ‘ID. Comp. Shebi‘ith iii, 9. Terum. vii, 5.6.7. x, 3. M. 
Sheni v, 14. Sabb. vi, 8. 10. (There Rabbinowicz has two dif- 
ferent versions) R. Meir-Hakamim, b) J.-R. Meir. As M. 
decides in favor of J., the second version seems more probable. 
But M. is motivating his decision, and this would be quite un- 
necessary if the controvertist of J. would be R. Meir. It is 
therefore to be preferred a third version found in MS Bacher. 
There we have J..Hakamim. The decision of M. is based on 
Babli 67a 12 PS 7NDT Owe 12 wy rat 55 MAN TNT NAT MAN 
NANT DTT OW. This general rule was already mentioned 
above. See § 2. end). Sabb. viii, 7. ‘Erub. iii, 4. viii, 5. 
Besah. i, 7. Shekal. viii, 1. 2. Yoma iv, 6. Ta‘an. iv, 1. M. 
K. i, 5. Nedar. viii, 2. Gitt. vi, 7. Kidd. iii, 9. Zebah. viii, 
6. ‘Arak. ii, 4. Temura v, 4.5. Midd. ii, 2. Kelim viii, ‘10. 
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xviii, 4. xix, 3. xxviii, 6. Ohol. x, 3. xi, 7. Neg. xiii, 12. Para viii, 
8. xi, 8. Nidda iv, 5. ix, 1. Makhsh. iii, 3. 

Exceptions: Meg. ii, 3. according to the decision of Hama 
b. Gurya in the name of Rab. ibid. 19a.—Ketub. vi, 7. from 
Babli ibid. 69b and 70a following the decision of Nahman.— 
Nazir ix, 1. is undecided, but M. T. Nazir ii, 18. decides in favor 
of R. Meir. Hagis derives it from Kethub. 57a >xvow ‘ps yon 7's 
ymiana xo "2 m2bn—In B. K. iv, 4. the decision is omitted, 
perhaps by the copyist only. In M. T. Nizke Mam. vi, 6. 
M. decides against R. Meir.—In Shebuot vii, 4. M. is following 
Alfasi ibid. § 1176. Tur. H. M. § 92 quotes the decision of Hai 
Gaon in favor of R. Yose.— 

4. There is one controversy between J. and R. Nehorai. 
As to M’s decision in favor of the latter comp. Kesef Mishneh, 
Nazir. iii, 16. 

5. As to his controversies with R. Simon there we have 
the general rule in ‘Erub’ 46b ‘oy "2 nba yw or "9. See: 
Yeb. viii, 6. Zebah. xiii, 3. Kerit. v, 4. (see R. ‘Akiba).— 
ibid. 5-8. Kelim xxviii, 6. Ohol. vii, 2. Tohor. iv 8. x, 8. Nidda 
ix, 2—In Kelim xviii, 4, Para xi, 8 and Nidda iv, 5. J. is in 
accordance with R. Simon.—As to Terum. xi, 10 see R. Judah. 

6. His controversy with R. Simon b. Gamliel in Kelim 
xxvi, 1 is not evident. Comp. the note of S. Strashun to the 
Mishna and ANNs mwD. 

7. The controversy between J. and R. Simon b. Nanos in 
Sabb. xvi, 5 M. decides against J. following Alfasi ibid. § 453. 
on basis of Babli 120a—b.—As to Mikv. iii, 1. see R. Joshua. 


R. Yose ha-Gelili.mAs to his controversies with the anon. 
Mishna there the general rule is decisive (Sanh. 34b) ono> n25n 
mwo, See: Bikkur. i, 10. Gitt. ii, 3. B. M. ii, 10. Zebah xiii, 
1. 2. Hul. iv, 3. Bekor. viii, 1—The same is the case with his 
controversies with Hakamim: ‘Ab. Zara. iii, 5. Zeb. viii, 12. 
Bekor, 1, 6, Para. 1, -2. 

Yose b. Honi.—In his controversy with the anon. Mishna 
Zebah. i, 2. M. decides in favor of the latter in consequence 
of the general rule. 


R. Yose b. R. Judah.—In his controversy with R. Yose, 
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the decision is in favor of the latter according to the general 
rule. In the same way M. decides against him in favor of 
the anon. Mishna: Nedar. viii, 6. B. M. vii, 3. Sanh. viii, 3. Makk. 
ii, 3. Bekor, ix, 7.—In Hul. i, 3. M. decides in favor of Hanina 
b. Antigonos according to Babli 19a.—In Gitt. iv, 7. he only 
quotes the opinion of Hakamim, and in Temura ii, 43. his opinion 
is unopposed. 


R. Yose b. ha-Meshullam.—In his controversy with the 
anon. Mishna Bekor, vi, 1. the decision is taken against him.— 
His dictum ibid. iii, 3. is: without controversy, and besides 
Rab ibid. 23b—24a decides in favor of him.—As to Terum. iv, 
7. see R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanos. 


R. Joshua.—The most of his controversies have already 
been mentioned. See sub. R. ‘Akiba, R. Eliezer and R. 
Gamliel.—In his controversies with the anon. Mishna M. 
throughout decides against him: Shebi‘ith ii, 3. v, 3. Yebam. 
xvi, 1. Bekor, ix, 4. Kelim xvii, 1. Neg. iv, 11. Para v, 3. Zabim 
iv, 1. (comp. Heller a. 1.). 

In the same way M. decides against him in his controversies 
with Hakamim: Ta‘an. iii, 6. ‘Eduy. iii, 7. Neg. viii, 2. Para 
x, 1. 2. 3. 6. Tohor. vi, 2. viii, 9. Yad. iii, 1. 2.—Halla ii, 5 may be 
considered as settled by the Mishna itself, J. having the last 
word. There M. decides in favor of him. 

In all other controversies the decision is taken against him. 
As to Mikv. iii, 1. see R. Yose—As to his controversy with 
R. Simon b. Zoma, there Hakamim are in accordance with the 
latter: Nazir viii, 1—As to Zebah. i, 3. see R. Judah b. Batyra. 


R. Joshua b. Korha.—M. decides in favor of him Sanh. 
vil, 5. His dictum there is unopposed. 


R. Ishmael.—His controversies with the anon. Mishna: 
Kil. iii, 7. B. B. iii, 1. Menah iii, 7. Tohor. i, 2.—Exceptional 
decisions in favor of him: Shebi‘it i. 4. as his dictum there is 
unopposed.—To Ma‘as. iii, 5. comp. Nidda 47b obi a7 ADbA 
~yonn>—Nazir iv, 3. is explained by Kesef Mishneh Nazir 
v, 14. as being in accordance with the anon. Mishna. According 
to Heller the dec. is found on Babli ibid. 42a, as there his opin- 
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ion only is discussed.—Comp. also R. ‘Akiba and R. Eliezer. 

In his controversy with R. Tarfon Terum. iv, 5. there R. 
Tarfon is in accordance with R. ‘Akiba.—In B. B. x, 8. the 
decision in favor of him against R. Simon b. Nannos is based on 
Babli ibid. 176a end. 

His controversies with Hakamim: Demai vi, 4. Kil. iii, 6. 
Halla iv, 4. ‘Ab. Zara i, 2. iv, 1. Menah. x, 1. Bekor. vi, 12. Neg. 
xi, 5. Nidda iii, 7. ‘Uksin ii. 

R. Ishmael the son of R. Yohanan b. Beroka.—In his con- 
troversy with Hakamim Sanh. xi, 1. as well as with his father 
B. K. x, 2. the decision is taken against him. See Heller and 
Lipschitz 1. c. 


R. Meir—He is one of the most productive Tannaites, 
but his dicta are mostly disregarded, as according to Aha b. 
Hanina, ‘Erub. 13b, his colleagues could not fathom the very 
meaning of his dicta. By his cleverness in discussion he could 
declare clean unclean or vice versa, and could make it plausible. 
yo. oD 1o mR TIM Nov Sy TOW. 

1. His controversies with the anon. Mishna: Pea vii, 2. 
Witt, 1. Demaniin Si hallay ci1,<115-v,. 1. vi, 5. vit) 2eiviit,23...6. 
Shebi‘it iii, 3. Terum. iv, 1. Ma‘as. ii, 3. v. 8. ‘Orla i, 5. Bikkur. 
i, 6. 11. Sabb. xv, 1. ‘Erub. i, 7. v, 2. Pesah. ii, 8. Yoma iii, 6. 
Besa iv, 3. ii, 10. Ketub. viii, 7. Nedar. i, 4. Sota iv, 3. Gitt. 
iv, 7. v, 1. Kidd. iii, 4. B. M. vii. 9. Shebuot v, 3. vi, 6. Menah. 
ii, 4. 5ifix, 1. Hul. iv, 5. Bekor, ‘ix, '2. ‘Arak: ii, 1. ix,.5. Kelim 
v, 7. xvi, 1. xxv, 7. xxvii, 2. Ohol. vii, 5. xv. 9. Neg. ii, 5. Tohor. 
vi, 9. Nidda iv, 7. Makhsh. vi, 2. Yad. ii, 1. 

Exceptions: Kilay. iv, 9. according to the rule Berak. 36a 
end yaxd mxina imps mon para Span b>. That rule is also 
in value in reference to Kilayim also. See Sabb. 139 end and 
Alfasi ibid. §511. It is quite unnecessary to infer it from Yerush. 
as Kesef Mishneh, Kil. vii, 4, would do.—In Nedar. iii, 9. the 
decision is omitted. See Joseph Caro, Yore Deah § 217.—As 
to Ned. ix, 4. there is supposed to be no controversy, as in Mishna 
3 must be read 0°DDN instead of DOIN pi. So it may inferred 
also from Babli ibid. 65a—b. See Heller and Kesef Mishneh, - 
Shebuot vi, 5.— 
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2. His controversies with Hakamim: Pea ii, 1. v, 3. Demai 
i, 2. Kilay. ii, 9. Shebi‘it ii, 9, vii, 2. Terum. iv, 2. vi, 3. vu, 2. 
Mai‘as. iv, 4. M. Sheni ii, 8. Halla i, 2. ‘Orla iii, 1. 2. 6. Sabb. 
vi, 3.10. Pesah. iv, 6. Shekal. i,°7, Yoma ‘iii, 7. M. K. 4, SiYeb. 
xii, 4. (The anon. Mishna is the opinion of R. Meir.) Yeb. 
xvi, 4. Ketub. iii, 8. vii, 8.10. viii, 3. xii, 4. (there R. Meir is 
only recording the dictum of R. Simon b. Gamliel.) Nedar. 
ii, 5. iv, 4. vii; 2.4.5. vili, 7. xi, 7.10. Nazir ii, 6. Sotatv, 3. Gitt 
i-6..Kiddsi, 3...B:.M. i, 6-Ba Bax, On Sanistad sit ete ay eee 
Makk.-i, 2, .3. Shebuot.iv 4/13. v, 1. vi, 6. Ab. Zaragine ae, 
1. Zebah x, 6. Menah. x, 4. Hull. iii, 2. vi, 2. 3. vii, 1. Bekor. viii, 
10. Kerit. i; 3. iii, 1.3.92 108. vi, 1. Kelim iiiy95: vy Leary 
xix, -9.. Ohol.: vi;. 3. vill, 2: xitl,-G.-xvill, 2. Negsiois vi, Gavan 6 
Para. ii, 5 ver 622x426. 7 Pohoriy, 7. Sivil oS 4 ei, o. 
Mikv. vi, 10. Nidda i, 4. iii, 2. vi, 1. vii,3. ix, 5. Makhsh. ii, 10. 
Tebul. Yometip Sait, 1e6: 

3. His controversies with R. Simon: Demai v, 3. Terum. 
xi, 10: ‘Erub: 111, 4.:x#-1. Yebam. xv, 5..B: Ko iv, 1. Ba Msi1v,s: 
x, 6. Zebah. iv, 3. ‘Arak.-vii, 5. Kelim vii,-5. xvii; 4° xviii, “4. 
Pea xi, 8. Nidda iv, 5. 

Exceptional decisions in favor of R. Meir against R. Simon: 
Zebah x, 7. as M. is here reproducing a principle acknowledged 
by the anon. Mishna Shebi‘ith viii, 1. M. Sheni iii, 1., Pesah. ix, 
8 (See Babli ibid. 98b) and Zebah viii, 3. )iopa mad wp pra Ps, 
being that rule in value in reference to Temura also (She- 
bi‘ith vii, 1). Comp. also Heller —Hul. ix, 7.8. Kesef Mishneh 
Shear Aboth hat. ii, 5. is trying to explain it by the fact, that 
Babli has no decisive opinion as to the controversy between M. 
and R. Simon, and for that reason any slight preponderance 
of one of the dicta is sufficient for the decision. Such a pre- 
ponderance he thinks to find in the circumstance that Babli 
ibid. is discussing more the opinion of R. Meir than that of 
R. Simon. If so, than we have another proof of our assumption 
that M. disregarded Yerush. in his Sirdj. For there we have 
Teruma iii, 1 end) v2 799m pyov 'n o'—Kelim v, 3. is ex- 
plained by Kesef Mishneh, Kelim xvii, 5. from Babli Sabb. 48b.— 
As to Neg. iv, 4. comp. Kesef Mishneh Tum. Zar. ii, 1 and our 
note to Hul. ix, 7. f 
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4. In his two controversies with R. Simon b. Gamliel: 
Sanh. i, 2. and Bekor. v, 4. M. decides against him according 
to the general rule. 

See also sub R. ‘Akiba and other Tannaites. 


R. Matya b. Harash.—In his controversy with the anon. 
Mishna Yoma viii, 6. M. decides against him. 


R. Matya 6b. Samuel—He was one of the officers of the 
Temple Shekal. v, 1) and his dictum (Yoma iii, 1. Tamid 
iii, 2) may be considered as a report. M. decides in favor of 
him against the anon. Mishna. Comp. Biichler, Die Priester 
und der Cultus, p. 66. As to the reading see MINNDI Ww and 
mobw noxbn Yoma iii, 1., ed. Romm. 


Nahum the Mede.—His controversies with Hakamim: 
Sabb. ii, 1. Nazir v, 4. M. is deciding according to the general 
rule in favor of Hakamim. 


R. Nehunja.—One controversy with R. ‘Akiba Nidda 
47b and with Hak. Tebul Yom iii, 1. M. decides against him.— 
In the same way the dec. is taken against him in his controver- 
sies with the anon. Mishna: Terum. viii, 7. Sabb. xvii, 4. Nazir 
ix, 4. Sanh. i, 6. Zebah. xiii, 6. (see Heller) Kelim xviii, 5. Neg. 
xi, 5. Makhsh. iii, 2. Zabim iv, 3.7.—In Nidda ix, 3. the dec. 
in favor of him is based on the decision of Rab. ibid. 60b. 


R. Nehorrat. See R. Yose. 


R. Simon.—Most of his controversies have already been 
mentioned. 

1. His controversies with the anon. Mishna: Pea iii, 8. 
iv, 1. Demai iii, 4. Kilay. ii, 2.7. Shebi‘it ii, 2. 3. iii, 2. iv, 5. 6. 
ix, 3. Terum. iv, 12. v. 8. x, 11. Ma‘as. i, 4. iii, 8. M. Sheni iii, 
2. 11. v, 6. ‘Orla ii, 9. 10. 14-16. Bikkur. ii, 2. iii, 1. Sabb. 
x, 6. xiii, 6. ‘Erub. iv, 11. vi, 5. x, 3. Pesah. viii, 3. ix, 8. (comp. 
R. Meir § 2). Yomav, 7. vi, 6. 7. R. H. i, 7. M. K. iii, 8. Yebam. 
ii M1, 0s Wi oe4d® vill Sexy Lote xi, 5, Ketub: ivi six; 8: 
xi) 26 Nazir, 4..8.-v, 6. vi, 9: 10: Sota aii). 2: Gitt. i, 541, 2. 
Kiddoai, 2. B..K. ‘vii, 2. 4. B. M: ii, 10. iv, 2. 9. B. B. ii, 2. 14. 
vi, 8. Sanh. ii, 4. vii, 1. ix, 3. Makk. ii, 3. iii, 6. Shebuot iii, 4. 
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v, 2-4, vi, 5. ‘Ab. Zara ili, 7. iv, 10. Zebah i, 4. ii, 1. iv, 4. 5. 
viii, 3. xii, 7. xiii, 7. Menah. iii, 4. iv, 2. 4. vi, 1. 4. 7. ix, 2. 7. 
xi, 2. xii, 3. xiii, 10. Hul. ii, 3. 5. 9. iii, 1. Bekor. viii, 2, Temura 
i. 2. iii, 1. 3. 5. vii, 3. 4. Kerit. iv, 6. Kelim v, 7. ix, 4. 8. xiv, 2. 
xv, 2. xvii, 3. xxii, 6. xxiv, 17. xxvi, 8. xxvii, 12. xxx, 3. Ohol. 
ii, 2.iii, 2- ix, 14; xvi,-5. xviii, 5. Neg.siv, 6. x, 8, e100 .exise lls 
xiv, 9. Para v, 1. ix, 2.xii, 1, Fohor. vi, 8. ix, 3. Mikv/i,3-'1l,.92 6: 
viii, 5. Nidda iii, 4. v, 1. vii, 2. Makhsh. iv, 10. v, 10. Zabim iii, 
Div; 3.0405. Tovy A) 495 Tebull Yom iv’ 75 Yadsineoy kin 
1,20 Mill eee) 
Exceptional decisions: Kilay. iv, 9. See R. Meir § 1. 
{n Shebi‘it i, 8 there is no controversy as to the opinion of S. 
It is in accordance with the anon. Mishna Kil. 11, 4. comp. 
Saw moxpn and mMwse7 mwe—Shebi‘ith ii, 1 is an ancient 
Mishna (anwx7 mw) and has no practical significance.—Ibid. 
ii, 6. see R. Yose. 1.—Ibid. vii, 6 is explained by Kesef Mishneh 
from Nidda 8a. There the anon. Mishna is identified with 
R. Eliezer. Comp. also Tosaf. ibid. s. v. Taxt—Sabb. iii, 6. 
according to Babli ibid. 45b-46a. Comp. also Alfasi ibid. 
§ 342. and Comm. on Nazir vi, 2.—Ibid. xiv, 4. according to 
“Babli 111b. See also Alfasi ibid. There M. could make use 
of Babli only.—In ‘Erub. x, 2. the expression 19 1798 is in 97b 
identified with R. Yohanan b. Nuri and thus S. in accordance 
with R. Judah as to the main part. See also Heller and noxbo 
mnbw—Shekal. viii, 8. is to be explained from Mekilta xxiii, 
19, being there the dictum of S. taken to be a general rule. 
In the same way Tosifta Shek. iii, 24., ed. Zuckermandel, p. 
179. Yerush. has also a decision from Rab in the same sense. 
But we can assume Mekilta and Tosefta had without Yerush. 
the same weight as to the decision, and our theory is by no means 
impaired by the decision given by Yerush.—To Ketub. viii, 
2 comp. Alfasi ibid. § 321 end based on Babli B. B. 150b.— 
In Ketub. x, 3. S. is according to Heller only completing the 
anon. Mishna. Comp. also Babli 91a. The dictum of S. is 
there supposed to be of general value. See also Alfasi § 353.— 
B. K. vi, 2. from Babli 59b. the dec. of Rab. See also Alfasi 
§ 117 end—B. M..v, 10 is not to be taken as a controversy. 
Comp. 75b.—To B. B. iv, 9. comp. 72a-b. S. is not giving here 
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his own opinion, but an interpretation of the anon. Mishna.— 
As to Sanh. ix, 2. Babli 79a-b is only discussing the opinion of 
S. Comp. also Heller.—In Makk. i, 7. S. is without controversy, 
and so it is in Makhsh. iii, 5. 

2. The controversies between S. and Hakamim: Kilay. 
v, 2 (M. T. Kil. vii, 2 the dec. is changed on basis of Yerush. 
See Kesef Mishneh)—Shebi'‘it iii, 3. Terum iii, 5. Ma‘as. ii, 4. 
M. Shenii i, 2. Makk. iii, 2. Zebah xi, 7. xiv, 2. Hul. v, 3. Me‘ila 
iM non iceni tt 0S. xxvel,)4.. 14) xxvii, 7. Ohols iti 7. x9 2s Para 
vi, 2. Tohor. ix, 1. Makhsh. i, 6. v, 3. 

Exceptional decisions: In ‘Erub. iv, 6. M. decides in favor 
of S. according to Rami b. Hama in the name of Rab. ibid. 
49b. The same is the case with ‘Erub. x, 1. see 91a.—As to 
Ketub. viii, 4. Alfasi ibid. § 322 decides in favor of S. See also 
Nissim Gerondi |. c. In Tosefta ibid. viii, 2. ed. Zuckerm., 
p. 270 the dictum of S. is anonymously given. It may be 
inferred from it, that this dictum is of general value. Kesef 
Mishneh, Ishut xxi, 24 is here unsatisfactory, as can be seen 
in the Comm. itself mx’ nywa pra mya opsn oy pdin ws 
and thus an accordance of opinions can not be thought of. In 
Bekor. v, 2 the decision is according to Samuel ibid. 34a. 

3. In his controversy with R. Tarfon Zebah. x, 8. M. 
decides in favor of the last. Comp. Kesef Muishneh, Mass. 
Korb. xvi, 14. and mobw noxbn to the Mishna. 


R. Simon b. Azzai.—He has one controversy with Hakamim 
Zebah i, 3. and some with the anon. Mishna: Yoma iii, 3. Kinnim 
ili, 6. 

Exceptional decisions in favor of him: Berak. ix, 4. ac- 
cording to Babli 60a.—In Yad. iii, 5. the Mishna itself is de- 
ciding in favor of him. 


R. Simon b. Gamliel—tThere is a general rule quoted by 
Rabba b. b. Hana in the name of R. Yohanan, Ketub. 77a. 
PSD VPS aqyo prt nw. m9>r unweas dwn 12 pyow '3 Mwy mpd 9D 
mins. But the tradition is not without all doubt s>bs ri NTN 
pny ‘17. See Alfasi ibid. § 317. in reference to a controversy 
between S. b. G. and the anon. Mishna. M. is following his suit. 
In the controversies with the anon. Mishna M. mostly decides in 
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favor of the anon. Mishna: Berak. ii, 8. Pea v, 1. Demai vii, 3. 
Shebi‘it iii, 4. iv, 10. Ma‘as. v, 5. (M. T. Terum. i, 15. decides in 
favor of S. b. G. on basis of Yerush. See Kesef Mishneh). M. 
Sheni iii, 5. Sabb. kii, 1. xviii, 1. ‘Erub. x, 1. Ketub. vii, 9. xi, 4. 5. 
Gitt. iv, 6. vii, 5. 6. B. K. v, 4. B. M. iii, 6. v, 5. viti, 8. ix, 13. 
x 5B. BeipS. ivy 7)y 10) vi, lesivili Sx) Ua 7 Sanktise: 
Menah xi, 9. Bekor. ii, 4. Temura v, 2. Kelim xi, 1. xxviii, 3. 
Ohol. xviii, 9. Mikv. vi, 7. ix, 5. Yad. iii, 2. 

From this considerable number of passages decided against 
S. b. G. in favor of the anon. Mishna may be inferred that M. 
is following the tradition of Babli quoted above. For Yerush. 
B. B. x, 8. has no controversy as to the main rule. Comp. also 
Heller ‘Erub. viii, 7. 

Exceptional decisions in favor of S. b. G. against the anon. 
Mishna: Shebi‘ith i, 7. There M. explains the opinion of S.b. G. 
in such restrictive sense as to be considered like a cmplement 
to the anon. Mishna. Comp. Heller—M. Sheni v, 1. is based 
on B. K. 69a.—To Besa iii, 1. comp. the decision of Samuel 
ibid. 24a. There also the opinion of S. b. G. is considered to 
be complementary to the anon. Mishna bboy nbn van b's 
xpp nn) b’x »ybpt—In the same way Ketub. vi, 4 the 
dictum of S. b. G. is also considered to be without contro- 
versy. See Heller and Babli ibid. 67a—Ketub. viii, 5. is ex- 
plained by the most commentaries as consequence of the main 
rule 1D) ."2v7 mww o"D. See especially mobw noxbo. But there 
must be taken in consideration that Babli ibid. 79b is discussing 
the dictum of S. b. G. and partly brings him in accordance with 
the anon. Mishna. Ketub. ix, 1. based on Babli ibid. 84a.— 
ix, 9. is without controversy. See Babli ibid. 89b.—xiii, 10. 
comp. Babli ibid. 110b. There only the dictum of S. b. G. is 
discussed. Comp. also Alfasi ibid. § 401.—In Nazir vi, 8. 
we have no controversy.—In Gitt. iv, 4. there are two contro- 
versies. The first is decided against S. b. G. from Babli ibid. 
38a. and the second in favor of him with the motivation 
mobn POST VOSS TTD PP POAT OPT PIN TT woxx yn ANSI 
y’av72—Gitt. vi, 1. is based on Babli 60b end, where a Baraita 
in accordance with S. b. G. is given.—Ibid. vi, 6 is without 
controversy. See Babli ibid. 66a and mobw noxdo a. 1.—In 
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the same way B. M. i, 8 is without controversy. Babli ibid. 
20b.—As to B. M. viii, 6. comp. Babli 101b and Alfasi § 529. 
The dictum of S. b. G. may be considered as complement to 
the anon. Mishna. But in M. T. Sekirut vi, 7 M. omits the 
complement of S. b. G—Sanh. iii, 8 contains two controversies, 
in the first M. decides in favor of S. b. G. in the latter—against 
him. Both the decisions are based on Babli ibid. 31a. The 
first is decided by R. Huna, the latter by R. Yohanan.—In 
Shebuot vii, 7 the dictum of S. b. G. is only complementary 
and normative according to Babli 48b.—The same is the case 
with ‘Ab. Zara ii, 3. See Babli ibid. 32b 78 ATT 7's ADY 7's 
?ayp > sppi own d's Pydat S$20 mdm vax Sx a"awna n2bm bynow 
0) ‘Ab. Zarah iii, 3. See Babli ibid. 43b end. where the dictum 
of S. b. G. is discussed and paralleled by other passages.—Ibid. 
v, 3. 4. according to Babli 69b...y1m Sx yawn 7957 N27 TDN 
mnnd xono—y, 10. according to the decision of Rab ibid. 74a 
end.—Hul. viii, 2 contains no controversy. See 107b.—To 
Menah. iii, 2 see ibid. 23b end.—Menah v, 4 according to the 
decision of R. Nahman ibid. 35b.—In Kerit i, 7 is mentioned 
S. b. G. the first. Comp. Kesef Mishneh Mehussere Kapp. 
ip 18. ; 

In the controversies between S. b. G. and Hakamim M. 
also decides against him: Ketub. xii, 4. ‘Ab. Zara iii, 1. 


R. Simon b. Eleazar.—On three passages M. is deciding in 
favor of him: B. M. ii, 1. Whether the dictum of S. b. E. is 
only a supplement to the anon. Mishna or a controversy, see 
Babli ibid. 24a—As to ‘Ab. Zara iv, 11. Babli ibid. 61b, 
is discussing the opinion of S. b. E.—In Makhsh. vi, 7. the 
dictum of S. b. E. in unopposed. 


R. Simon b. Judah.—In M. Sheni iii, 6 M. decides against 
him in favor of the anon. Mishna concerning a tradition of a 
controversy between Bet Shammai and Bet Hillel. 


R.. Simon b. Nannos.—In Shebuoth vii, 5. M. decides 
against him in favor of the anon. Mishna.—See also R. ‘Akiba 
and R. Yose. 


R. Simon Shezuri.—In his controversies against the anon. 
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Mishna M. is deciding against him: Hul. iv, 5. Kelim xviii, 
1.. Tohoraiti, 2; Yadviy 3: 

Exceptional decisions in favor of him: Demai iv, 1. accord- 
ing to Hul. 75b end. There R. Jonatan is deciding in favor of 
him.—Gitt. vi, also 5. Hul. 75b end.—Yerush. Gitt. vi, 1. 
containes also the decision of R. Jonatan, but only for that 
case. The first case is omitted. Thus it is evident M. had 
based his decision on Bablii—Tebul Yom iv, 5. is only a repe- 
tition of Gitt. vi, 5. 

See also R. Juda. 


R. Simon ha-Temani.—The most of his controversies have 
already been spoken of under R. ‘Akiba, R. Eliezer, R. Ishmael 
and R. Simon.—lIn his controversies with the anon. Mishna M. 
throughout is deciding against him: Berak. vi, 8. B. M. tv, 3. 
Kelim xxv, 7. Mikv. x, 5. 


R. Simon b. Zoma see R. Joshua. 


Symmachos.—In ‘Erub. iii, 1. M. decides against him in 
favor of the anon. Mishna.—In B. M. vi, 5. his dictum is 
unopposed. 

He has also two controversies with Hakamim: ‘Eduy. 
iii, 8. and Kelim xii, 5. In both cases M. decides against him. 


Thus we have given here a full analysis of all the decisions 
of the Sirdj. There the decisoric system of M. is thoroughly 
based on Babli. I do not mean to say, that M. did not at all 
make use of the Yerushalmi in his commentary on the Mishna, 
but he did not yet consider it as a competent source for decisions. 
It is in the Mzshneh Tora that he gives the Yerushalmi an im- 
portance nearly equal to the Babli, in particular in topics the 
analysis of which is more distinct and evident in Yerush. than 
in Babli. 

I also took opportunity to hint at many differences between 
the commentary and the Code. I made use of various editions 
and MSS. as far as I could get them, and am hoping that this 
investigation will be welcome to all friends of Halakhic researches 
and especially to students of the Maimonides-Literature. 


GENIZAH FRAGMENTS OF THE PALESTINIAN ORDER 
OF SERVICE 


By JACOB MANN, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 


HANKS TO THE GENIZAH the ritual of the Jews in 

the Holy Land during the Gaonic period, or in other 
words from the conquest of the country by the Arabs (about 
640 C. E.) to the first Crusade (1099), is gradually being rescued 
from its well-nigh complete oblivion. A beginning was made 
by Schechter in 1898 when he published, among others, the 
Palestinian version of the ‘Amidah.t Thereupon Lévi? and 
Elbogen? augmented our knowledge by new fragments. But 
the material is by far not exhausted yet. While searching among 
the MSS. of the famous Taylor-Schechter (=T.—S.) Collection 
at Cambridge I have come across a goodly number of leaves 
which formed parts of the Palestinian Order of Service. 

In attempting to reconstruct this ritual by means of the 
Genizah finds we are confronted with a complicated problem. 
This great literary treasure-trove, the Genizah, having had 
its depository in the Palestine Synagogue at Fustat, it is only 
natural that considerable portions of prayer-books used by 
the worshippers at the services should have come to light in 
numerous copies. But it is a moot question, and one very - 
difficult to solve, whether in that house of God Minhag Eres 
Yisrael was adhered to in its purity without any admixture of 
a local Egyptian custom (Minhag Misrayim) such as can be 
detected in Sa‘adya’s Siddur.4 We are altogether in the dark 

t Jf, QO. R., X, 654-59. 

2 R. E. J., LIT, 231-41. 

3 Studien 2. Geschichte des jiid. Gottesdienstes, 1907, and M.G. W. J., 
LV, 426-46, 586-99. 

4 About the latter see Ginzberg, Z.f. H. B., IX, 104 ff, and Geonica, I, 166-7. 
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about the development of the local Minhag. Egyptian Jewry 
seems early to have become divided in matters of ritual into 
Babylonian and Palestinian sections. At least this was the 
case in the larger communities such as Fustat and Alexandria.s 
The first cause of this division must have been the considerable 
influx of immigrants from the Holy Land and the countries 
across the Euphrates respectively. The separation became 
pronounced and was sustained by the spiritual influence of 
the Geonim and their academies both in Babylon and in Pales- 
tine. But we hear also of a number of smaller communities 
in the country of the Nile, such as Abualbis, Benhe al-‘Asal, 
Bilbais, Damietta, Damanhur, Damirah, Damsis, Damih (or 
Damwah), Jaujar, Kalyub, Mahalla, Milij, Minya Ishna, Minya 
Zifta, Punba, Rafah, Sambutiah, Samjud, Sammanud, Sunbat, 
Sahragt® and others, where the existence of synagogues with 
special geographical designations is not recorded. Very likely 
one common place of worship sufficed for all the Jewish inhabi- 
tants of any of these towns. The question thus arises as to 
what sort of ritual was in vogue there. Should we assume that 
Sa‘adya’s Siddur found there general acceptance? And pro- 
ceeding from this hypothesis may we reason that Sa‘adya in 
his turn embodied in his Siddur the order of service he was 
acquainted with in his native country? 

As regards the Palestinian synagogue in Fustat, wherefrom 
the Genizah MSS. emanate, we have a characteristic instance 
of its ritual having been influenced by Babylonian customs. 
Though the Triennial Cycle of the Reading of the Law from 
the scroll was in use in this house of worship, yet the 775 of 
each week in the Annual Cycle was also read from ordinary 


5 About Fustat see Sambari’s Chronicle (in Neubauer, Mediaeval Jewish 
Chronicles, I, 118-9) and especially Gottheil, J. Q. R., XIX, 502 ff. Makrizi 
(cited ibid, 502) enumerates 3-synagogues in Fustat and 6 in Cairo. Of those 
in Cairo the one in the district of Al-Jaudiryyah was in ruins since the times 
of the Caliph al-Hakim (ibid p. 509); of the five in the district of Zuwailah 
two belonged to the Karaites and one to the Samaritans (p. 512 f). Only 
one is expressly mentioned to have belonged to the Rabbanites. It is entirely 
unknown what ritual was in vogue there. About Alexandria seé Mann, 
The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine under the Fatimid Caliphs Vol. I, pp. 88ff. 


6 See about these communities Mann, I. c. vol. II, General Index. 
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copies of the Pentateuch, evidently as a compromise with the 
Babylonian Minhag.?’ Moreover there is reason to assume 
that this compromise originated already in the Holy Land? 
where too the liturgy had to be modified here and there as a 
result of the pressure brought to bear by Jewish settlers from 
across the Euphrates. An interesting example we have in 
the case of the Kedusha as reported by Ben-Baboi.2 We 
know now also of the existence of separate synagogues of Baby- 
lonians and Palestinians in Damascus, Ramlah (in Palestine) 
and probably in Tiberias and Baniyas.” 

On the other hand even in the Gaonic period Babylon did 
not remain free from Palestinian influence in matters of ritual. 
A case in point is the shortened alphabetical ‘Amidah for the 
Minhah Service which in Palestine was recited daily but in 
Babylon was adopted only for the eves of Sabbaths and Festi- 
vals.* That it was a borrowing from the Palestinian Minhag 
is evident from the fact that the benediction mex ms, which 
makes the yw consist really of nineteen blessings, was inserted 
in Babylon in full thus breaking the sequence of the alphabetical 
composition. 


In attempting to lay bare the original structure of these 
two fundamental rites, the Palestinian and the Babylonian, 
one has thus to contend with the cross-currents and the inter- 
twinings of customs due to the wanderings of Jews from one 
country to another as well as to the living spirit of congregational 
communion of men who, from whatever land they might have 
hailed, were after all the members of one people and the adherents 
of one God.” 


7 See Mann, 1. c. vol. I, 221-23. 

8 See l. c. vol. II, 378-9. 

9 See especially Mann R. E. J., LXX pp. 122 ff. Cp.alsoJ.Q.R.,N.S., 
VII, 474. 

to See Mann, I.c. vol. I, 148, 150, 167, 171. 

1 See infra, pp..301-302. 

12 Herewith a number of abbreviations used besides the customary ones 
for periodicals :-— 

‘Amram =})8) O1Dy 27: W1D, 2 pts. Warsaw 1865. 

‘Amram (ed. Fr.) = 2$v3 avy 31°77D oy nova wmm2 nban ato, ed. 
Frumkin, 2 vols., Jerusalem 1912. 
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I. MorninG SERVICE 


1. The Palestinian Morning Service leading up to 7¥V npn 
shows remarkable differences both in contents as well as in 
grouping. There is no indication in our fragments as to whether 
this part of the service was recited in the synagogue or indivi- 
dually by the worshippers at home. In ‘Amram (I, 2b) we 
read after the first part of the service concluding with Ns ‘awa 
'7 7x oary> omy the prescription that when the people 
enter the synagogue, the ndID7 7M arises and recites OXY 773 
which shows that the first section was read at home. It is 
questionable whether here by no197 jin the Reader of the 
congregation (ax mw) is meant. It is of interest to cite 
here the directions concerning the morning Service as given 


‘Amram (Marx)=A. Marx, Untersuchungen zum Siddur des Gaon R. 
Amram, German and Hebrew pts, Berlin 1908. 


Baer =bs1w nay a0, ed S. Baer, Rédelheim. 

Berliner= Berliner, Randbemerkungen zum tdglichen Gebetbuche 2 pts. 
Berlin, 1909, 1912. ; 

Bondi= J. Bondi, Der Siddur des Rabbi Saadia Gaon, Frankfurt, A. M. 
1904. 

D'7 =p" 51D "ppt 'p, by R. Rabinovicz. 

Elbogen=I. Elbogen, Der Jiidische Gottesdienst in seiner Geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung, Leipzig, 1913. 

Elbogen, Achtzehngebet = I. Elbogen, Geschichte des Achtzehngebets, Breslau, 
1903. 

Elbogen, Studien=1. Elbogen, Studien zur Geschichte des jtidischen Got- 
tesdienstes, Berlin, 1907. 

Eshkol = >vxn 'pv, ed. Auerbach. 

Geonica=L. Ginzberg, Geonica, 2 vols., New York, 1909. 

‘Ittim = ony pp, ed. Schor, Berlin, 1903. 

Landshut =25 ymin ap, ed. Edelman, 7273 po oy by Landshut, 
KG6nigsberg, 1845. 

Miller, Einlezt.=Joel Miiller, mnsin mand nnpo, Berlin, 1891. 

Miiller, s2n=sqw pox v5 baa om pa omm mbn, ed. Joel Miiller, 
Vienna, 1878. 

Ratner= Ratner, moby yrs nan. 

Srnaw=obwn vpbn baw pp, ed. Buber, Wilna, 1886. 

v'v=nnoy yw pp, ed. Bamberger, 2 vols, Fiirth 1861, 1862. 

Soferim= Masechet Soferim, ed. Joel Miiller, Leipzig, 1878. 

Vitry= Machsor Vitry, ed. Hurwitz, Berlin, 1889. 


*3 See on this point Elbogen, 14-15, and Berliner, I, 10. 
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in MS. Cambridge Add. 3159, No. 2, consisting of two vellum 
leaves which are probably part of Sa‘adya’s Siddur. 

ae 7ws oma any b> sap ys Spa bavds tom (fol. 2a) 

nna non ma cb qyoms On .NIIDT NOD ODN WAN NTT nya ob 
MY. PAP? JX AIya wary) TIIadbs S55 wy cpa Soizoa bea ond ama 
mya pay mqabs $2 ay> sow many ond qran .qpwin $58 aD ow 


yo, pay) pompds b> py aay on Nm nny ax mby op KX 


Tow i4pbpnn mbym ...maq mov wpm Sam Spy ds naxds 
78? wom ..99a ond nnpy ..xno7a bap wwbyd win aa ReTpT 
anwtpa bxb pon ...pra bs .mesia meys op b2a wine by oath 
NW PIN ..7AANA OPI PLA ...wITP SND wx” Aan 
(here the Ms. breaks off). We see thus that the Reader began 
with 7xY 'n whereas the section containing the so-called Ze- 
mirot was recited by one of the congregants at the synagogue 
and the preceding part was read individually at home. In 
‘Amram nd137 ]!m may really refer to the attendant of the 
synagogue one of whose duties was also to open the service. 

To return to our fragments. In No. 1, where fol. 2, recto, 
begins (infra p. 277) the prayer to be spared from harmful ex- 
periences is given in the form prescribed in Yer. Ber. V (8d 51 ff).*5 
Our text enumerates among others evil men, bad dreams, severe 
decrees and upheavals. Who knows whether the text of the 
Yerushalmi did not read likewise?*® This prayer corresponds 
to the one in the Babylonian ritual beginning with ‘>°xnw ...9'7P 
3) OD YD which was originally Rabbi’s prayer after the 
service (Ber. 16b) and therefore it was not inserted in Palestine 
at the commencement of the service. 

2. Of the numerous first benedictions in the usual rituals 
our fragment has only one consisting of five items expressed 
affirmatively and negatively. The worshipper thanks God for 
having created him a human being and not an animal, man and 
not woman, Jew and not gentile, circumcised and not uncir- 

%4 About this expression in the Kaddish see especially Dr. Biichler, R.E.J.» 
LIV, 194 ff. Cp. also the fragment cited by Lévi, ibid, p. 204. 

5:9 09D apy mds > aw wey max” pa tino tam pian xm by odiyd 
Mssvy7 mya niwp nips niywo nbosnw S18 '7 +pwdn "7 wax ' ova mMpin 
pdiyd siad meron. 


%6 About the variants see Ratner, Ber. pp. 120-1. Cf. further the inser- 
tion at wi nbs after the ‘Amidah in ‘Amram (ed. Fr. I, 265). 
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cumcised, free and not a slave. This is based on the three 
Tannaitic benedictions 12 (wy NVw WR wy Now yn cwy Ndv, 
Tos. Ber. VII, 18, Yer. [X (13b, 58ff). In Men. 43b the first 
one is expressed affirmatively byw owyw. Sa‘adya and Mai- 
monides read 72y instead of 2, evidently because of the 
objection of ‘Amram. But our fragment also has “‘slave’’. The 
distinction between 2 and ?1y reflects conditions in Palestine 
as well as in other Oriental countries where the Arabs practiced 
circumcision."® All the other benedictions being of Babylonian 
origin (see Ber. 60b) are omitted in our text.'? 

Another curious benediction is INW72 WNIT OTS NS WR 
w>xa similar to the one in grace after a wedding meal 
(Ket. 8a top). The expression ‘in his likeness, in his image’ 
evidently refers to God though there is a transition from the 
second person to the third.1% Interspersed between these 
two benedictions is a prayer, beginning with pbs mann 77 19, 
a phrase recurring frequently in our fragments, for one’s lot 
to be cast with the Torah and with those who do God’s will. 
This is a reminiscence of 7N7 nd7A, especially of ‘7 N22 ANA 
Jnvn at ns wnbs. After the second benediction comes a 
prayer for the rebuilding of Jerusalem having no visible con- 
nection with it. Then we have a supplication appropriate 
for the morning, viz. concerning the frustration of the supposed 
evil effects of bad dreams, either one’s own or those of others 
concerning the person in question. The whole 17 is to be 
found in Yer. Ber. V (9a 15ff.) in the name of R. Hiyya who 
prescribed it for one who actually had a nightmare. In Baby- 


7 Ed. Fr. I, 82, xnodno tay xb na cwy xdw 47307 ]ND1. 


18 The phrase obayr on or ody: obxyow for Muslims and Chris- 
tians occurs frequently in Mediaeval Jewish literature. 

19 The important copy of Codex Turin 51 at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America (see about it ‘Amram (Marx), p. 23ff, and Berliner 
Gesammelte Schriften, I, 134, the latter of whom erroneously thought that it 
was ‘Amram ’s Siddur), which we shall have occasion to cite several times 
subsequently, has (fol 4a) after the other benedictions the following ones: 
nov mex oumey xdw nvnad say oumvy adv day xdo So meaxm yn on umey xdw 
mona "umwy. The influence of the Palestinian rite is obvious. 

x9 About the difficult phrase imzan mit obxa in grace after a wedding 
meal, see Berliner II, 19-20. 
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lon it was to be recited during the priestly blessing (an> '3, 
Ber. 55b). Finally the sentence b27 by, which concludes this 
1"7?, is also to be found in the middle of the second benediction 
of grace after meals. 

3. Fragment 2 (infra, p. 278) introduces 1nwn 'n, viz, the 
part with which the service commenced in the synagogue, with 
Ps. 1137, the nucleus of the well-known lectionary aD 7.2° © 
Then there follows Neh. 9°. Other texts continue till v. 8a 
spiod jox) and have after it, 1 Chr. 29, 10-132. In the cus- 
tomary rituals the passage from Chronicles comes first, and then 
the one from Nehemiah (up to v. 11 in order to form a connection 
with Ex. 143° ff.). ‘Amram has only JO"N5n ...17 472" but 
the verses from Nehemiah were taken over from the Palestinian 
ritual (i. e. 9°-%; these were also recited after the ‘Amidah, 
see infra, p. 298).22 Then comes the doxology wp 1x (now 
a part of now) recited only on Sabbaths and Festivals) concluded 
by the benediction nym bx. The whole is cited in the 
name of R. Yohanan, a Palestinian Amora, as the thanksgiving 
prayer for rain (Ber. 59b). The conclusion nvv77 bs and not 
nym 3 is already in accordance with the alteration advo- 
cated by Rabba, a Babylonian authority. However in Yer. 
Ber. I (3d top) we have the same conclusion in connection with 
om (see Bar Kappara’s doxology) and therefore there is 
really no need to assume Babylonian influence on the wording 
of the above benediction in our texts. Anyhow we see that 


20 In Soferim 17% and 18? 7135 °7 is prescribed for New Moon and Pass- 
over (see Miiller a. 1.) Infra in Fragments Nos. 2, 12, beginning, and 13 end, 
we also have lectionaries beginning with 1129 "7. Ps. 113? formed also 
the introduction of Ma‘arib. Soferim 188 states that at the evening service 
of the Ninth of Ab neither 1972 nor this verse are said (1972 xb ODN PN) 
ow 7 xd). That 1972 was introduced by Ps. 113? is also evident from 108 
s7apn ms 193 pany) FD” ow om mda anxd sob ond oon wpnn 432) 
you sdw ome mxxd op. 

2x One fragment (infra, p. 279) concludes these verses with the well-known 
doxology bb. Of interest is the wording of the benediction there bono 
mnavnn ama which was opposed by ‘Amram (see the text in Marx, Hebrew 
part, p. 3) mpinvd -oxt py mnavnn ama ovDDT pNo 7257. 


22 Cf. also Soferim 148, where the pn recites Neh. 9° at the taking out 
of the Scroll of the Law. 
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this part of nowi, beginning with wp 1b, evidently became in 
Palestine a part of the daily service. 

In No. 13, end (infra, p. 325), Me 'N commences differently. 
It begins with the benediction, which now concludes Xv 73 
and is followed by a lectionary starting with N35 "7 and ending 
with Gen. 49, v. 18.23 Then we have why, Ex. 20%, Neh. 99, 
1 Chr, 29'°-3 and wp wbx which, as is apparent from the texts, 
was concluded by a doxology beginning with > or with 
its equivalent. This beginning and conclusion correspond in 
essence to OXY 713 and nan in the customary rituals. Elbogen 
(p. 83) rightly surmised that the Palestinian anv 'n commenced 
with the benediction of the second half of 7#xv 73. Only 
we see that there were variations and that some texts had no 
benediction preceding the Zemirot. It is remarkable that the 
real Zemirot, Pss. 145-150 (prescribed in ‘Amram, I. 3a), are 
missing altogether in our fragments though the lectionary con- 
tains several verses from these chapters. Only No. 3 (infra, 
p. 293) has Pss. 120-150. The very expression 8197 °piDD and 
not SWI °*p1_ would tend to show that originally not whole 
Psalms but selections from them were prescribed... Yet 
Soferim has already these Zemirot® and its ritual thus shows 
differences from the Palestinian one as come down to us through 
the Genizah. Interesting is also the recital of by quite at the 
beginning of the morning service. Indeed there is no mention 
of it in our texts at the conclusion of the daily service. Its 
insertion there dates only from about 1300 C. E. (see Elbogen, 
p. 80). 

To return to our discussion of No. 2. After the benediction 
nym bs there follows another one which combines mw payor 
and movi ‘nbs (prescribed in Ber. 60b). It should be noticed 


23 The lectionary itself consists of Ps. 1043", 1132-3, 1492, 146%, 72:89, 
1333, 134, 146™, 34,2, 104,34, 

24 In Sabb. 118b som >piopa yPnDNp °> need not be explained, as 
Rashi does, to refer to the whole chapters 148 and 150 of Ps. but to a selection 
of verses with bn or mmbbn. Cp. further on this problem Aptowitzer, 
aan paso mpxn, I, 84-7. 

25 17% at (Ps. 98) rw comm qoo TaD 7 d'nX Ind poms Sax 
oy Nt oy b> by ono new (1 Chr. 158) wea wap > mA pans) ono 
bn op mw or ba ddan oy pon om. 
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that in mw yayon there is no reference to the light that begins 
to flood the world with the dawn, whereas in the corresponding 
night prayer (nw an Sen) we have the characteristic con- 
clusion rnaza 1b> abys von. But the Palestinian version 
for the morning has a distinct allusion to the light and contains 
this very sentence. Corresponding to the Babylonian end- 
ing ND OW? Nw] VN our text has ono WMD. The phrase 
42) ~P> oxaaxn x1 recalls the similar one in the section on of 
lpia (see especially the wording of No. 21, infra p. 338). The wish 
expressed that the Torah be one’s trade is based on R. Hiyya’s 
prayer after the service (Ber. 16b. mw NNN NAN). Final- 
ly the supplication "3pm "2%9217 is also to be found in Codex 
Turin 51 (referred to above, note 19).* 


FRAGMENT, No. 1 


(Cambridge Add. 3160, no. 1, consists of 2 vellum leaves. 
Fol. 1, recto, begins twith bx7w rmny bop (Ps. 1308, probably 
the whole Psalm was recited) and ends with wodb opra (Ps. 

1357). There is gap between fols. 1 and 2). 

mwpr mvnwd myjn mobnd oy os 229 Oya (fol. 2, r.) 
mennom mwinnea mewn mepn mya myen jo mawann “at 
27.090 apy’ combs > "awa woy msyax  odiyd sad mxxva 

ws toma Nd) O78 omy nxt qws oda qbp wabs -” ans qa 
Bonn psa? ja tay xdi owen bay who bo on xdy Sew cows edi 
(read ~My) AMY oY "pnTna wpbn qnnwy mas mds wads »” -pdn 
:JON NI 

yobea INT2 PEST O78 nNa Tw ody dp webs > Ans Ja 
”» poo Dom PS7 iP JD 28.707 pwoo apy newo wei nox” 
phowm wna Ws7 ynIM wa Wy) many wmas mb wos 
worm OTP we winm mxbpq yp wnm Joy cre anym qry pa 
AS Poa ana? OMS a NNvaM NWNX WD IwIpo ma pyaa AID 
mas ombs1 abs spon (fol. 2, v.) Benn pyro 12 Dw 


36 It gives the beginning of ‘Amram’s Siddur (with modifications) up to 
3x’ qwx and then continues 1$$m minn roid pamw wn. 

On fol. 3a we read wax np Apr pads (9252) no 20K) UpIM woo 
son sam qabo aw npoousyda syn ye Pein won ,ASy ran MONT as 22D 
“pa mpoym enw. 

27 Ps, 468,72, 

a8 Ps, 1202. 
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ons ony aya mobo bo usbay oyna mimbna bo nx span 
nbbp nx mnzomy ova odbvdy ovnd aanad asad maw ped ivdy 
sp yods op by oyan om mee sp by men 1 ny D739 oye 
ons wore oyrd mbna ba) wobmy oyan mona b> ms span 
ov> mnowdr pewd odwo orn? mie ompd maw pxad qayod ardy 
naspnd) asd Abandy 
pdiyd ni pon qeap ow moran 4d wns on wads” bom Dyn 
JON Ty) 
There follows a letcionary of the following verses, Ps. 1044, 
143 12.8 53-4, 88" (clear references to the morning service.) The 
last word of thd MS is Avy beginning a new verse. 
FRAGMENT, No. 2 
(Two paper leaves in T.—S. Arabic box: Liturgy and Poetry, 
marked on wrapper (5), tops torn off). — 

Fol. 1. recto, bottom, bears the heading 71nwn nbpn followed 
by Ps. 113-3. Fol. 1, verso, begins with Neh. 9° (the beginning 
of the verse is missing in the MS. as the top is torn off) and is 
_ followed by a passage from now] commencing with xbp rp ds 

mv. The page concludes with uni ayna. There is a gap 
between fols. 1 and 2. The latter begins: 
a5 non ohya oo crabs oo” ans) qa zenro) oo” ans 
som $25 anwn oy abyoa mon ayy nmr py na pers mown aw 
bon bdsm cpypyo mom crys arw rayon mana id ody bab 
imnoy on awa nino vp> ro4xn bx) oI nwa Srnn bw ys 497 
ppdiya b> pan noxbo aan ann qnond °ad vA nan inpam myn 
you) oN) am ova xd) nim mwa xd mo non ody wexin (read bx xb 
WD) NX’ DY NN nN nw nN 30(2, verso) *4y nex ommy 
NDI) Onn pipbs ons ano mby anew gad pnyd omny b> by aop5 
7 AMS J (Job 10% om Aw 4JNTpD) “My Mwy Jom oO”n aInDD 
pp va wa dbs (Ps. 559 yoo myo man > vben awn nom TPAD 
APPI OTP INDI ITY PIII IN MON pM vw (Ps. 697) 191 
1 aw mp? -meyda Pen won AY cwaT yom aN ea by mp 
spam Fin|am nom szwpm yowm cnyn) Nap aba sn Jay 


29 Another fragment (T.—S. 8 H 98, one vellum leaf) begins on verso with 
yp ’ann> wnindw and continues up to 4ov m8 1972...209 mbpy onayx bax 
neva 9x ans qa erpm bran. Then follows the benediction as in 
the text above. 


3° The missing part on fol. 2 verso, top, is inserted after T.—S. 8 H 98. 
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(Is. 4422) 1) aya nnd 'D9 oma Dw ma minydy max minydr omnyd 
Ov NPI ... TUS mb mT (Dan. 978). (No more preserved ; T—S 8 
H 98 ends at Jnsv 17. There are some variants between the 
two texts). 


Another fragment (Cambridge Add. 3160, No. 3) of two 
leaves begins: 
wits odor 21 Chr. 29-3) qnoxen owd 22a qnan 31:7 JON 
Sy Joy ns rine wore mor ay maw mye ay JPom pwyn b> dy 
an at d5a saan ayi add usb sow opin qtay ow a I oy 
ow oon ape naworm Sbimer qbon ben +> ya one mid 
qbo bs movin b> cpa onnnn vez ody Da Invo wTpen mbiyon 


Sono 's'a ony? msi? aM 7 $92 qmabm qrDN Jow opr on JOR 
On wpa now qws pwr (fol. 1, vd "1p ON OX Maw ans 
sbon $sn yep ow ms wIa PIII Toa sm Pam jaw jay 

Ayman bs °” ans WAS S$NIT WAwwz 
Then follows the benediction nrw 522 nen as above. (Fol. 
1, v., ends at yop 727 590 yn a7 b>p. There is a gap between 
fols. land 2. The latter contains a lectionary of Biblical verses.) 


4, An extensive portion of the Palestinian Morning Service 
we have in No. 3 (infra, p. 292ff.) The fragment commences with 
a lectionary concluded by the benediction YS? xn myn, 
based on Ps. 145%. It ends up with }Os and likewise in No. 
2 (above) yox mnavna ana >5an. This manner of conclud- 
ing the benedictions with }®8 recurs frequently in our texts. 
It will be discussed more fully in connection with the blessings 
preceding the Shema‘ (infra pp. 288-9). 


3! This seems to be ending of a x1 7 found in the following fragment 
(T.—S. 8 H 235 consisting of 2 small paper leaves). Fol. 1, recto, begins 
mms (fol. 1, v.) os ay1 abo nya pon qnisbo 7I2n ow orp) on yox2 750 ds mows 
vmax cmdsy wnbs ° -pwd oom pea om 7 (Neh. 968) -pwd yor ...qtad "sn 
snanx> jnawnb qnxv> yond (fol. 2, v.) qns7> yoy Seow Sa) ume wanpny 
(1 Chr. 293) yn-xpn (fol. 2, v.) 7 JIA 2° pox ANID Jas meydr yonaydy 
(1 K_ 85°) S50 tmx 797 $5) xb 2197 wx 999 dsrw wwyd mmo ym qwN oo” IN 
(Here the MS breaks off). From the last verse chosen it appears that the 
fragment is a part of the Sabbath morning service. Cp. also Elbogen, 
Gottesdiesnst, 109, top. This formula of \¥7 "7 }> recurs several times in 
the Palestinian rite (see No. 1). Neh., 9&8 and the ’m are also to be 
_found at the conclusion of the Palestinian ‘Amidah (see infra p. 298). 
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The second lectionary consists of Pss. 120-150 followed by 
sob with the conclusion mnavna bdim> but without JK. 
A third lectionary ends up with 7n7 n573, which has almost 
the same wording as prescribed in Soferim 13* for an individual 
when he is about in the morning to read a portion of thePentateuch 
opines ody yn mown yo mn ymin. The reading mpnop 
(see Miiller’s note a. 1.) gives better sense, viz, ‘eternal life’ 
(i. e. the Torah which is conducive to such a life) was given 
from on high. This corresponds to the first half n»w7 yo AN 
and has a parallel in the benediction after the reading of the 
Law, Ina yor ody »m nox nnn ub yn (through the Torah). 
The Babylonian version of the above blessing is 13 7M Wks 
poyn boo (Ber. 11b). Elbogen (p. 172) rightly surmised that 
the form given in Soferim was Palestinian. Since the benedic- 
tion mentions the heavenly regions (@179), we have in our 
fragment as a continuation ‘31 mDI703 obw my such as is 
recited at the end of the Kaddish and also at the end of the 
‘Amidah. The customary reading Ye. is in accordance 
with the verse (Job 257). On the other hand the phrase here 
miby wy my? is grammatically more correct than by. The 
preposition by was inserted by analogy with wy Oy oy 
in the ‘Amidah where however it is quite in order. 

The abbreviation 'p'5'D recurring 4 times in our fragment 
is not clear to me. 


After “N77 ‘2 comes the first verse of Shema‘. In the 
customary rituals this is introduced by a long section beginning 
with o7% sm odiy> of which there seems to be no trace in the 
Palestinian texts, though it is already mentioned in 8"A7N, c. 
XIX, end. The first verse of the Shema‘ was recited here 
early in the service, probably to safeguard against any delay 
of the time suitable for w’p.s2 Or it may be that it was done 
in deference to R. Yehudah Hannasi whose Shema‘ consisted 
of this verse alone (Ber. 13b). Then follows wa>s 7n& just 
as is the case in the Italian and German rites at the taking out 
of the Law on Sabbaths and Festivals (already prescribed in 
Sofertm 14°? where the task was assigned to the 90). 


32 See Elbogen, 91, and Baer a. 1 
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Also at Mat‘arib (No. 13, infra, p. 324) the recital of Shema‘ 
is accompanied by 1n&. In both instances the reading is vmp 
s1n, adopted in the other rituals only for New Year and the 
Day of Atonement. 

After 7s we have 7ayw sn ans corresponding to Babylonian 
sai xbyw ay xox. The wording of the latter is cited by 
Yalkut (amns, § 836) in the name of Yerushalmi.33 But our 
Palestinian text has a shorter and different version which should 
be regarded as the original one, if the passage really emanates 
from the Palestinian Talmud. 

The x1 "7 that follows is taken verbally from Yer. Ber. 
I (3d, top) where it is prescribed for recital while the Reader 
says oi. Since the prayer deals with the raising of the 
fallen, the verse I K 1839 is inserted followed by a short con- 
fession of sins, xr 82 nbd ary uxun. The same con- 
fession recurs after the Palestinian ‘Amidah (J. Q. R. X, 657, 
bottom) where it is expressly stated that it should be accompanied 
by mes nop (dip no”). Hence we have in our text 


the indication that thereupon “he (the worshipper) should 
sit down” (Sp1 vbr). The confession in the parallel 


passages at Ma‘arib (No. 13, infra, p. 324) reads bo NDF 
wore Sy on mas m73.34 

5. After the confession there follows another lectionary 
beginning with 125 7” and concluding with a shortened form 
of o5m.3 The benediction is again mnawna bday but 
without os. This forms the end of the Zemirot. Then we 
have miaqpi 'B (Num. 288) and om nw concluded by Ps. 
1137-3, a doxology which in No. 2 (above p. 278) formed the in- 
troduction of anwn 'n. A fragment (infra p. 293, note 63) seems 
to prolong the 77 up to Ex. 157.36 In No. 4 we have after 

33 All the other sources cited by Ratner, to Ber. p. 200, seem to’ have 
copied the passage from Yalkut. 

34 \W¥ NUN recurs in the liturgy for the Day of Atonement; 74>» 1 791 
is also found at the beginning of a Selihah (in mun ‘nav, Livorno, 1837, 
18a, for which reference I am obliged to Prof. Israel Davidson) 

35 ‘Amram (I, 33a) has a similarly shortened version for the end of Hallel. 
spor dd pon Fay -powy Jaw .poyo pdr. 

36 Also mentioned by Sa‘adya in his Siddur (see Bondi, p. 16). Cp. also 
‘Amram (ed. Fr.), I, 154, note 8. 
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b> the Ten Commandments and then yer, i. e. the Song 
of Moses, and likewise in No. 12, beginning, with regard to 
the Morning Service of the Sabbath. It is evident that the 
introduction of the Song of Moses into the service is of Pales- 
tinian origin and though from the above texts the conclusion 
may not yet be drawn that the 77” was a part of the daily 
service in Palestine,37 other evidence will make it certain. We 
hear that in Babylon the 77” was recited only on Sabbaths, 
Festivals and Yom Kippur whereas in the academies it was 
omitted altogether.3* On the other hand in Rome and in the 
neighbouring districts and also in Spain it was in daily practice.39 
R. Moses b. Kalonymos of Lucca introduced the custom in 
Mayence (see R. HE. J. XXIII, 234). Wherefrom did this 
Minhag originate? Now we know, thanks to the Genizah, 
that in the Palestinian synagogue at Fustat the Ten Command- 
ments were recited daily, since several generations before Sa‘adya 
right down to the beginning of the 13th century, accompanied 
by the taking out of a Scroll which went by the name of 15D 
~wbs. There is also mentioned wbx maxdx. Since we find in 
our texts the Ten Commandments next to the Song: of Mosses 
(Nos. 4 and 12, beginning), it is very likely that by wbx there 


37 No. 3 may be for ‘3 nob (see infra, p. 294), No. 12 is certainly a part 
of the Sabbath service while No. 4 is probably also for Sabbaths or Festivals. 

38 R. Natronai (cited in ‘Jttim, p. 249) writes prox uxy som PID) 
sort poe dy omny anxd xbs mvp pe me and pow px mow nwa wo jar boa 
so (i. e. of Babylon) nvoi ona aKNwar ara maa 7D) you Sy oD) omn aN>Rd 
y7a pms pro Bt27va oywn S53) mnawm S22 mwA b>) yum. Here we shall 
have an in instance of Palestinian influence on the Babylonian ritual. 

39 See the responsum in Vitry, pp. 226-7, (read sn) mn on ny >> WT 
ay) oder m2 ord TD. WN wmaaD wR Mop 22 m1 KOM SAP b> aM IYI 
MPH 723 87 ANN MAX ww ...1393 3'n nda om oy $52 md mwa b> aAImd any 
moon py mrad qaqa ows nba ns Svan ama bene pax tobna oman rex 
invno. Here characteristically there is employed a Palestinian principle 
just as did the scholars of the Holy Land in their controversy with Yehudai 
Gaon (see R. E. J., LXX, 117, note 1). 

Elbogen, p. 86, states that R. Yehuda Barceloni knew only of the recital 
of the Song of Sabbaths and Festivals. But the wording in ‘Jttim indicates 
the reverse, nna onm dina w2 SIM opIOD AN Tom ON OdvDw sIMNdy 
yur) ow 2'nki nan. It seems that ywm was also recited on week days. 
See also Note 45. 
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is meant 07 nw.4° Hence the Palestinians in Fustat followed 
therein the practice of the Holy Land. Moreover just as in 
Italy OT Nvw was not said on the Ninth of Ab, so Ibn Yarhi 
reports it as a custom of Palestine which presupposes that it 
was in daily use. 

It is appropriate to summarize here the data concerning 
the recital of the Ten Commandments in the liturgy (partly 
discussed in Mann, /. c. I, 223). In the Temple they were 
recited every morning by the officiating priests immediately 
before the Shema‘ (Tamid 5, yyow oN WM yow mI NWwy wap 
on). After the destruction of the Temple it was intended 
to continue this custom at the service of the synagogue but it 
was abandoned since the heretics made use of it for their argu- 
ments.42 What these arguments were is explained in Yer. Ber. 
(3a ll. 31 ff.) in the names of R. Matnah and R. Samuel b. 
Nahman (4th century) “in order that the heretics should not 
say that only these (viz. the Ten Commandments) were given 
to Moses on Sinai’. This explanation becomes the more 
evident from the so-called Nash Papyrus,# which represents a 
leaf from the daily liturgy giving the Ten Commandments 
and the Shema‘ separated from each other by the verse (found 
only in the LXX before Deut. 64 but given here in Hebrew), 
““And these are the statutes and the commandments which 
Moses gave the children of Israel in the wilderness when they 
went forth from the land of Egypt.’’ Such a verse following 


40 See Mann l.c. vol. I, 221-23, where I first thought that rwbx stood for 
or bv -w. The present explanation is more likely. 

4* Hammanhig, ed. Berlin 51a, (ana ova proto benw pasa cnyoy p> 
om nvw. On 10b the same is repeated with the addition of Babylon 
(bana) "Sa piyytow *nyow axa ‘va 7X). The last word is suspicious since 
we know that in Babylon the Song was only recited on Sabbaths and festivals 
unless we assume that some time after R. Natronai the custom spread also 
to the week days. 

42 Ber. 12a in the name of Samuel as reported by his disciple R. Judah, 
noyan po comap>s mratn n7wy viz. ova rasw xbx jy ninp> wpa oda AN 
pron. The Baraita in the name of R. Nathan, middle of 2nd Century, is 
missing in MS. Munich (see Dikduke Sofrim, a. 1). 

43 See J. O. R. XV, 392-408 and cp. XVI, 559-61 for a new photograph of 
the papyrus. Israel Lévi (R. LE. J. XLVI, 212ff) has rightly pointed out that 
the fragment formed a part of a liturgy (see especially p. 214). 
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immediately the Ten Commandments would lend itself especi- 
ally for Gnostic arguments that only these constituted the 
revelation on Sinai and thus would serve for a plea against the 
Rabbinic dogma of Davm yo 77n (Sanh. 11") including the other 
laws enumerated in the Pentateuch with their oral tradition. 
This papyrus, dating from the second century, if not earlier,‘ 
shows that in Egypt the Ten Commandments were recited in 
spite of the objections of the Rabbis. The custom continued 
for several centuries right down to the time of Sa‘adya Gaon 
and onwards to the beginning of the 13th century. At least 
in the Palestinian synagogue of Fustat it was still prevalent in 
1211. Probably in the Babylonian synagogue the Ten Com- 
mandments were not recited since the attempts at their rein- 
troduction in Sura and Nehardea during the Amoraic period 
were not successful and the abolition of their recital remained 
in force throughout the Gaonic period (see Mann, J. c. I, 223, 
note 1). Whether in Palestine proper their recital was resumed 
during the Arabic period is doubtful, though we have the evi- 
dence of the Palestinian synagogue at Fustat, since this custom 
prevalent there may have belonged to the local Minhag Misraim 
as evident from the Nash Papyrus. 

Finally it should be noted that in our fragments the Song 
(as well as mia4pn '» and the Ten Commandments) are inserted 
after the benediction, concluding the Zemirot. Yehuda Bar- 
celoni insists that it should be so as against the usual arrange- 
ment of nanw after the 77.45 In Palestine they had no nanv”; 

44 Burkitt (J. Q. R. XV, 407) thinks that it is ‘‘a document of the first 
century A. D. at latest’”’ but for such an assumption no cogent proofs are 
advanced. 

43 ‘Titim, p. 249, yy... Ten nnpdt wpa si cpio Sy onrnd spy 15m! 
b> now spy anxdy ape anxd xb som opie by onmnd xd roby oan 
wp idx) om (i. e. on week days after the mw whereas on Sabbaths and 
Festivals after novi), 9y onmab ot wey xde Nprt Nd somo on yb on pM 
we tox on b> novn men aw o’ny) many andbxd sim opie. Codex Turin 
51 has the Song before nanw (fol. 8b) but gives a separate conclusion 
for the former. Thus after “ns ww we read onhiy mobo wads 1 4qmobn 
sy 7-523 wv2bo qnbwon. This was however objected to as we read on 
fol. 51b in connection with the Sabbath Service, om nvw mr po»Dow aN 
PR) jk ONN? pRo ‘ow ma pprin wy maven IN Ya pomm (r. pron) prow 
pra pa nava pa ina pa mnavna br qo “xa sy nnn opp mt. ©The origin 
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the doxology being either o>rr (No. 4) or a shortened one 
qbbm (No. 3) since the former was used earlier in the text. 
In view of this a supposed passage from the Yer., cited by Ibn 
Yarhi, wherein nanw is referred to, is rather suspicious, unless 
we assume that a later copyist changed the word bo or 7om 
into man’ in accordance with his own ritual.4 

Herewith we conclude the discussion of the Palestinian 
mony 'n as far as our fragments supplied the data. 


II. YOSER SERVICE 


6. In the customary rituals nanw is followed by half 
Kaddish as the conclusion of the Zemirot whereupon the Reader 
says 1973. Already R. ‘Akiba and R. Ishmael dispute about 
the wording of 1573 as recited in the synagogue.47 But from the 
Tannaitic sources it cannot be ascertained where exactly in 
the service it was inserted. From the comment in Yer. Ber. 
(1ic) on Mishna Ber. 74 it would appear that the difference of 
opinion between the above scholars concerns the saying of 1372 
at the reading of the Law.4® However from Soferim it is 
evident that 1372 was recited at the beginning of 1¥Y 'N as 
well as before Ma‘arib.49 It is remarkable that our Palestinian 
texts make no mention of Kaddish at all either before 1¥Y 'n 
or before the ‘Amidah of Minhah. In all the fragments edited 


of this insertion is unknown. It whould only be remarked that the conclusion 
of the third benediction in Musaf of New Year and Yom Kippur according 
to the Palestinian version is vpn bxm nobon wn (see infra p. 325). 

4 Hammanhig, ed. Berlin 8b, x asd mane pa non vobvrva onyx 7D) 
monbon -oyo my anm Pa NT May. 

Also Zunz, Lig. Synag. Poesie, p. 12, is sceptical about the genuineness of 
this Yer. passage. Cp. further the other sources cited by Ratner to Ber. p. 135, 
Biichler R. E. J. LIV, 201, note 1, and Aptowitzer, M. G. W. J., LII, 311-12. 
It is more probable that the passage emanates from a Midrash as it is indeed 
cited in one source. 

47 Ber. 74, 1992 Ik DYIYD INN) OID INN nDIWN maa wxD 7D y™ ADK 
a7 "TNS 1393 TDs bxype ayaa l dats ys 

48 mMonpne Dd pya WNIT TS xd) 1092 DN) NOTA “Pd OP WN 73 g7 939 
RDpy °DID AT naw an p7d cox. 

49 108cited above, p. 275, note 20, end. See further 188 dealing with Ma’‘arib 
of the 9th of Ab ov 7 8d) 1972 xb om ps, whereas in the morning 1973 
is recited in a soft voice (axra 78 oS OYpIODM OMIA INNS nny ‘Dna Sax 
spor dipa 1973). 
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here there only occurs once the indication 'm (=>7n, i. e., 
the Kaddish.) after the ‘Amidah (No. 7, infra, p. 307). On the 
other hand in Palestine a special benediction introducing the 
Shema‘ was inserted before the Yoser service as well before 
Ma‘arib having the following wording, YMX¥D3 WIP IWS 7"DS "NI 
vera yayd) aw aba yim) obw anda i>bnnb yow map myn dy inx) 
JON 71¥°DI.50 

This benediction is found in our texts Nos. 3 (twice), 8 and 
17; J.O.R. X, 654-5; R.E. J. LIII 240-1. On the other hand in 
No. 4 it is not inserted which can be explained by reason of its 
being 77> XY as indicated expressly in the fragment. But 
also the second Yo er there lacks this blessing and likewise the 
similar one in R. E. J., 1. c. 241, No. 10, headed naw nxY (but 
ibid, No. 7, also for the Sabbath, has it). Also in No. 7 of our 
fragments (fol. 2, v., infra, p. 307) this introductory benediction 
is missing, but it is possible that there is a gap between fols. 
1 and 2. Finally in No. 12 the Yoser for Sabbath is not intro- 
duced by the above blessing. 

We have here a divergence that extends also to1372. Where- 
as some texts have no 1972 after the benediction (J. Q. R. 
&, 655, and our Nos. 3, 8 and 17) others have either *” 773 
ayy ony> qmaon (R. E. J., 1. c. 241) or Jn207 % ns cw_I D793 
(No. 3, infra, p. 293, note 63). The material at our disposal does 
not yet enable us to explain these differences in the fragments 


s° This phrase recurs in Codex Turin 51 (fol. 19a) in yvx> x21: mvydy 
men wei obw aava rnayd) insn. See further J. Q. R., N. S. XL, 283, 
1. 12 and note. The phrase itself occurs first in 1 Chr. 289 nbv aba wayy 
AXDM wp, 

It should be added that in the first letter from Palestine to the Jews of 
Egypt, placed at the beginning of 2 Maccabees, the same passage reappears in 
c. 1. verse 3, ‘May He give you a heart to worship Him and to do His pleasure 
with hearty courage and with a willing soul’. Already Graetz (M. G. W. J., 
AXVI, 1877, p. 4) has pointed out that the Gk. kapdia weyardn Kar Yuxn 
BovNoyuery clearly reflected the verse in 1 Chr. 289. The epistle is very likely 
a translation from the Hebrew which read in the original somewhat like 
men wai obw sada insa mwydr mayb ab nobad jn. May one venture to 
assume that already then the liturgy prevalent in the Temple contained such 
a passage as recurs in the above benediction before the Shema‘? Cp. now also 
Perles, R. E. J., LX XIII, p. 174, who however does not refer to Graetz nor 
to the texts in J. O. R. and R. E. J., cited here besides our new fragments. 
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of the Palestinian ritual. It may be that wherever 1272 has 
been inserted it was due to Babylonian influence which is still 
more evident where the preceding benediction has been omitted. 
One thing is clear that instead of Kaddish the original Pales- 
tinian ritual has as an introduction to the Shema‘ the above 
blessing. It was inserted in Ma‘arib and even placed before 
nun by w"p. A fragment containing directions for one’s conduct 
before retiring for the night alludes to it and Codex Turin 51 
prescribed it in full though it was opposed by a great Babylonian 
authority, Hai Gaon.s' To argue from this case of Shema‘ 
before bedtime that it was the origin of this benediction >y 
yow map, as Prof. Ginzberg (Geonica, I, 135 ff.) does, is to re- 
verse the order of things. The benediction, as we have seen, 
was in practice in Palestine as the introduction to "xv 'n and 
to Ma‘arib. Then it was also inserted at the Shema‘ before 
bedtime. It seems to have spread in the latter case even to 
places where the Babylonian custom was adhered to, whereupon 


st T—S. 10H 5, being a paper leaf torn at bottom and left-hand side’ 

has the heading 11 (sleep) nsoxiwbs von. It continues inv by wd axa 
“pryen 4a mn dy os yow .[axen wei ode ajada iadnnbi yow map xpd yrs 
obdn owan .aw [bs] (in the usual wording) ndyn b5> Non ory .nox NA 
WS. PNM -[o>]nm ..nos ds 20a) wns gdm win .nowm obs: fp] aw 
(no more preserved) ..0025 mayan mK Nd prwp IPE) Mv, 
Code Turin 51 (fol. 45a, p. 91 of copy) reads, nv7p mK invy by w'p NPY) 
nyip> ix) pasos wap qws n’ox "xa Sonny 42) .yiow ON TM) yow mw mwaD) mNwNT 
nvm $5 Sew yow .jox2 op bx jox nan wei 10nd) ody sada vom) yow np 
opyayn Sy notin ypem oryn dy ary San Spon nos xa .qwten b> prow on mem 
mon wx yD ..piedo vim .py na pord mmm (similar text in ‘Amram, ed. Fr. 
jy 392-3). 

There follow a number of verses with the conclusion, nx’pn mbwa 72201 
sion > yby anpa avy .maza bi odnyd pxon qa bee dx a mbda tna oda 
wy von yma>bo op JIDn JoOw aM oDvay wads .now Ox omy nD emp jnywd 
syd Sow wy tow FII2 onM FIONA maDM ‘Rw wr ty) Bdiyd. 

About mdwa 735%) instead of wen, see infra, p. 304. 

R. Hai’s responsn in mawn “yw, No. 57, reads °» WI 1322 ww ondbxow, 
IM Sp pN1 Tama 1»bo0d1 vow nap Sy apy mos "Na nun by w'D NIpw OTP Tran 
DDY OW NX) MIS AYN! 7993 III NTA ADIANM MIIAIT yay ws Ww ADI3 NTT Yb 
mbuad. The wording of the benediction is somewhat different in this 
responsum. Abudraham (p. 23, col. 1) has another version, v'p pmpy> ows wn 
ndw aaba i>bpmby orpw modo diy dy bapd aps A’ox xa poranw onvo who 
072 8 myo 
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the objection was raised that such a blessing could not hold 
good where the reading of the Shema‘ was only voluntary 
(mw ) and not obligatory. 

7. The Shma‘ is preceded by two benedictions and followed 
by one. The conclusion of the first one M897 IY is uniform 
both in the Babylonian and the Palestinian rituals. Likewise 
the third one reads in all Palestinian texts W¥ (]?0 ”R2 
yin Ssnw both in many and in Ma‘arib.s? It is mentioned 
already by R. Joshua b. Levi, the famous Palestinian Amora 
of the third century.s But as regards the conclusion of the 
benediction immediately preceding the Shma‘, our fragments 
offer variants. Some texts have jos byw wya aman (J.Q. R. 
X05 5% our Nos. 3 and 5) whereas others have the wording 
ox Ssrw Gny) ms ams (Nos. 4, 6, and 12) just as in Ma‘arib 
(No. 7). In essence both versions are alike because Israel’s 
selection as God’s people is the result of the Divine Love to- 
wards it. Only in the second version the conclusion is verbally 
more in accordance with the beginning of the benediction (7378 
obiy nans .7a5, as to which see farther on). 

Here the point of a person saying ]©8 at the conclusion of 
his own blessing should be discussed. We find it very frequently 
in the portions of the Palestinian rite (see above pp. 277, 279, 
286). In Yer. Ber. V (9c bottom) we read, 

Min. SNpPM PHI nS SW 7n7 pd Tym Yow AS DNPT Nn 
ns my xd mM. NST M1 bon nns& by PIT) NAIA POSIT 
Tr TT IN PIN APN DAT TaN IN MP ND AP aT Tay ON) .JON WOXY 
MYA NA A PIT WT }S891 DA TANYA OSM At eT WT JNO STON 7s 2 O5N 
qa) oT ee 
It is curious to find here a Babylonian Amora quoted as the 
author of this compromise between the contradictory versions 


52 J. Q. R., X, 656; our texts, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 13, Nos. 11 and 
12 will be considered subsequently. See further Elbogen, Studien, 31. 

8 Yer. Ber. (I, 3d, bottom), nx om> yx pian you ns NpT on 
nyap ma wom> spas ommis ons .mabo na pom yoy tow an as nowa oy 
yarn Dx ax tor qaxy pono poimd pax aw nd ya yom '§ oma noi AID oD 

This Baraita is also mentioned in Tos. Ber. 2" where the word 1p)22 is 
missing. This is more in accordance with the Palestine rite as preserved in 
our texts which have 25» nox as well as rosin bsiw -yy at Ma‘arib. 
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of the Baraita.s4 Several mediaeval authorities’s cite in the 
name of Yer. a statement by Rab to the effect of permitting 
Amen after one’s own benediction in three instances only 
MAAN. YSw wya AMIAI wey ANN yOX my oN NNdn pox wD 

nna na7a3 pa mbpna pa obey anaa ,bsw wy ame 
Let us examine the data furnished by our texts. They have 
JON in the introductory benediction (see above p. 279) and in the 
one immediately preceding the Shma’. One fragment has 
TOS after Nm bxnw -ny.s6 But this affirmation is not found 
in the ‘Amidah with obviy mana (see however infra, p. 302). 
Should we say that mbpna in the above statement of Rab refers 
to Ma'‘arib where we have the conclusion 2) ]Y¥ om» 
ox Mowry (R. E. J. LILI, 235; our No. 7, end, but not in Nos. 
8 and 13)? Rab’s opinion is also adhered to in our fragments 
(No. 10) in connection with the benediction of Ma‘arib and also 
with grace after meals (Nos. 18, 19 and 21). We find thus the 
Palestinian rite more in accordance with Rab’s view than with 
the Baraita actually found in our editions of Yer., unless we 
assume that those responsible for ordering the service of the 
Holy Land adopted the reading O5n Art 777.57 


8. As regards the wording of these benedictions, the Pales- 
tinian texts offer some noteworthy features. We see that the 
first line consisted only of a reference to the natural phenomenon 
of light. It did not contain the portion known as 1X7 717, 
as Elbogen (Studien, 21) rightly surmised. This is evident 
from J. Q. R. X, 654-5, and from our Nos. 3,4, 5and12. But 
Dr. Ginzberg (Geon. I, 129 ff) comes to the conclusion that this 


54 It may be that this difference is due to the reading of Tos. Meg. 4 (3)?7 
307 Aron may ON wSy ANN pox may? Nd mon by npn by Jrapm yow by D-DT 
nan. 

The expression nian is not easy and therefore v. |. (in ed. Zucker- 
mandel) have mma 477 which is certainly more usual. But who knows 
whether some texts did not read nian, i. e., the manner of Haber? Hence 
the version on mr 7! 

55 See the passages given by Ratner, Ber. p. 132. 

56 Given by Elbogen, Studien, 31. 

81 Elbogen’s statement (Gottesdienst, 21) that jo* was forbidden early 
in Palestine should therefore be modified. It was more frequently in the ritual 
of this country than in the Babylonian one. 
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Kedusha is pre-Gaonic and Palestinian chiefly by reason of 
Tos. Ber. 19 where we read 'p'p’p Jr320n oY Any mM. Since 
the technical term >bprinn is not used, it would seem to refer 
to Yoser. But we could also argue that then the wording ought 
to have been yow by pnen which is the usual designation for 
the leader in the recitation of the Shma‘. Moreover the data 
now at our disposal prove that in Palestine Kedusha of Yoser 
was notin theritual. The views of the Geonim on this Kedusha 
are thoroughly discussed by Dr. Biichler (R. E. J. LIII, 220 ff.) 
The passage in Yer. V (9c |. 64 ff., cited ibid., 220-1) »wwa 
pas cand pox pny mwa pnnwsx does hardly refer to Yoser 
because R. Abun replied in the name of R. Joshu‘a b. Levi, 
poppy oipnn bnm ynnn anyy mt. The expression 72Iyw (=T29yw 
mant o>) can only refer to the ‘Amidah, as Elbogen 
(Gottesdienst p. 62) rightly argues. The meaning of 7”IbINA 
is thus problematic. If it be not a corruption of some geographi- 
cal name of the place where this Batitai lived, and if it really 
refers to the passage in the service beginning with 0 %INm 
wpm nym, then the assumption may be ventured that the original 
Palestinian Kedusha of the ‘Amidah, the wording of which is 
not preserved in the texts at our disposal, contained this passage 
which is essentially corresponds to vy7 bipa tk in the daily Kedusha 
given by ‘Amram and adopted for Sabbaths and Festivals in 
the nm nw service of other rituals. 

It is thus clear that for Talmudic times there is no cogent 
proof for the existence in Palestine of a Kedusha in Yoser. As to 
the Gaonic period, it is true that Soferim mentions 1¥Y7 wp 
(see Biichler, J. c. 221, 2) but this does not yet prove of its 
prevalengin the rite of the Holy Land which is not reflected 
in its purity in this tractate. Finally there is the Piyyut by 
Kalir for the first day of New Year 7s 7,58 inserted in the 
German-Polish Mahzor at this Kedusha. But it is altogether 
uncertain whether Kalir really wrote it for this part of the service 
and not for another portion, the present arrangement being 
entirely due to the later redactors of the Mahzorim. 

9. To return to the wording of the first benediction preced- 
ing the Shma‘. In addition to nature some texts have a ref- 

58 See Zunz, Literaturgesch. Synag. Poesie, 52. 
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erence to Zion on which God’s light is to shine as predicted 
in Is. 60% (so in No. 3, infra, p. 294, note 63; cp. also Nos. 6 and 8). 
Sa‘adya objected to this allusion to Zion but in Babylon it 
was customary.5? Elbogen’s statement (J. c. 24, top) that 
Sa‘adya’s attitude was in defense of the Palestinian rite should 
be modified since our Palestinian texts show themselves differences 
on this point. But it may be that these fragments that have 
the references to Zion give evidence to the influence of Babylon 
on the ritual of the Palestinians in Egypt. 

The commencement of the second benediction before Shma‘ 
viz. whether it be 727 7278 or obi nanms, has been discussed 
already in Ber. 11b and still more by the Geonim and other 
early authorities. See especially Dr. Biichler, R. Z. J. L, 177-81, 
who has brought out the differences between Pumbedita, where 
the reading o>iy nans was adopted, and Sura. Elbogen (Studien, 
27, note 2) went further in suggesting that the difference of 
opinion between Pumbedita and Sura, really went back farther 
to Palestine and Babylon. This is corroborated by the fact 
that our Palestinian texts have only o>y nanN (so in J. QO. R,, 
X, 655 1. 4, and in our No. 3 (twice); there is no ground whatever 
for assigning the fragment in J.Q.R., X, 654, with 727 Tans, to 
the Palestinian ritual). In view of this the statement in Rabiah 
(cited in R. E. J., 1. c., 180-1) that a copy of tractate Berakot, 
emanating from the Academy of Jerusalem, read in 11b 718 178 
ma mans xbs ody nan is somewhat suspicious. 

10. So far with regard to the daily version of the two 
benedictions before Shema‘ in the Palestinian rite. But the 
Piyyut and the desire for variety, especially on Sabbaths and 
Festivals, frequently caused these versions to be substituted by 
quite different texts leaving only the conclusions of the benedic- 
tions intact. Thus for Sabbath we have instead of yard NOT 
a Paitanic variation 61.77) 7x Soyo mms orn aw .oby ts 

59 See the passages cited by Elbogen, Studien, 23-4. 

60 See also Rabiah, ed. Aptow., I, 21, note 17, end, who suggests that the 
~bwry aD mentioned there really does not denote the Talmud Yerushalmi. 

6 This gives the origin of the Paitanic strophe ony mx at Yoser. Zunz 
(Synagog. Poesie, 561) was of the opinion that it formed only the beginning of 


a piyut consisting of rhymeless strophies in each of which the corresponding 
letter of the alphabet was repeated 4 times. Now we see that odiy "IN was 
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9) mov moDn ana “ws (an alphabetic composition, so in 
Nos. 4, 12, and in R. E. J. LIII, 241). Instead of ody nans 
we have Mpyn ron end Ayo on wap ind A2yA OOD 1D 
ann odnn omy (Nos. 4 and 12; in R. E. J., l.c., only the first 
two words are preserved). 

Another version is No. 5 (fol. 2, r.), the beginning of 
which is missing reads, yaNT W371 oD dips wdIp1 OPA TID NA 
mason ASY Sa na by ”™ T2D) JTIS S32 7D OTS DIP NID TNT, 
The second benediction consists only of Ps. 87? "yy *” ams 
bsqw mown bop irs. By the ‘gates of Zion’ a reference to 
the Torah may have been intended (cp. Is. 23) or, as the ritual 
of Jerusalem, special emphasis was laid on the importance of 
the Holy City. Other liturgical modifications are also to be 
found in No. 4, beginning. 

As regards the wording of the Geulah section following 
the Shma‘, instead of ny the Palestinian text have after 71 
a poetical insertion in pwn beginning with ">) nobw nywn, 
even for week-days (Nos. 3, 4, 6, 10; but it is missing in J. Q. R. 
X, 656, and in No. 5). Another poetical version for Sabbath is 
given in No. 12. The phrase yw’ ¥ 7, preserved in the 
German rite only at Ma‘arib for festivals, recurs in the bene- 
diction after Shma‘ at mone’ in Nos. 3, 5, 6 and 12 (see further 
infra, p. 315f.); 

FRAGMENT, No. 3. 
(Cambridge Add. 3356 contains 6 quires in Oriental handwriting 
of which the first is marked 3 indicating that it was preceded by 
another quire no longer preserved. Quire 2 has eight leaves, 
3 and 4 are of 7 leaves each, 5 and 6 are of 6 leaves each while 
7 has only five.) 

Fol. 1, v. begins *nban xpan (Ps. 884) followed by Ps. 
793, 289, 897, 60%, 648. This lectionary is concluded by the 
benediction, 
merely a Paitanic modification of y1xb Non which it was intended to substitute. 
God (“the light of the world, the treasure of life’’) commanded light (to be 
evolved) from darkness and it happened thus. The strophe was taken over 
from Palestine by the Roman rite where it is still preserved for Sabbaths. 
The continuation of this strophe is the composition ‘31 72n 32 ws as found 


in our texts. Later on ody 78 was recited side by side with pax rxnn. 
6 Based on the well-known Aggadah mn Nbx ov pr. 
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JOR PRY Psa myr wmbs o> Ans ‘3 
Then follows Ps. 59!7, as an introduction to Ps. 120-150, the 
reading of which is concluded by the doxology: 
py Sy Jow ns 97a IY Pom pwyn bs by apAbs on bor» 
sbon bso sa ayn abdiy> nxi pon qian qow opin qqay ow ya am 
owdy -pa anyon mdiyon nxn Stan apo naw Soman opr 
pon ymobo Fran ov opr en yor? 799 5x mown b> pa Onna Dr 


smnavna Sdn »'wa ty odiyd nya 
There follows another lectionary concluded by the benedic- 
tion: 
may IAA A “sa ona ody Ym ow yp An [NT TDR NA 
saw wy b> oy mby nny my xin mona moby 
'D tb 'p 
sayy odiyd vow sin wrtp wats Sy wads ams sane ...dsw yow 
905m bo wa ceny> wn ane onben cmb sayyd> sin nn 
wnbdpm iopony Sis vo ai :oxqw onbs qaabo ny pr moboa 
Ty pr: pom xb ews Apin oda sow ANN °D nD DID wpm 


3908 oD Sy dD YT dD SI coo bs o'Na Sew obs Gtabn 
bp pb sapaxy x2 mo ws usu ombdsn yin 
'D neipeer 1S 'D 
There follows another lectionary beginning with a) 77 in 
which there recurs again this indication 'D'>'D and is concluded 
with 
.mnavna bdiqa "xa wona qovd atm ape ty) adiyd wary qbom 
There follow mianpa ‘5 (Num. 28’) and 77v from yw to 
4Ns& ww which is concluded with Ps. 1137-3. 
'p tS 'p 
nap myo dy ine pmo wp rws oda qop wads 7 any Ja 
asy 58 ox meen wea wayd) aw aba rom) obw sada aboard pnw 
There follows 1sY ‘nN up to yov in the same wording as in the 
fragment published by Schechter (J. Q. R. X, 654, bottom, 655, 
top). After yow there follows 2s" nos as in J.Q. KR, 1. c., 
656, but with variations: 


6 The incomplete sentence (ibid., 655, 1. 6) mwyd: yxy }m has a better 
reading in our text “9v> waaba yn. Another fragment (T.—S. 6 H 3) begins 
with p> youn yow (Ex. 15%, evidently continuing the 77w up to 7ND7 '7 738) 
followed by Jer. 17% and concluded by "121 nabon ‘nb vr. After that we 
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ody nox was ns ndbxi2 dyn qow yyod aim ans mas ody... 
spndy ny ods nd pro mana sop irdy) qow sn 
son oman by op day cr. oemp) oT? ww aby aywn 
oa mos 32 Odi Sst nen vba oy adn oyay am ows ay? aD 
on Saws opi on bxb ynpn pw nn bed mas inaw oer by aw 
1D TDWI NOD MY ..mD109 % «a7 AMDwa mYna mdz obD rN 
wD wy yx at: q> mo pro mde: avy myw Dao pwyos my 
> oxy Saws :opr on bs qbo wmas qb w9bp ON Cr. TE) WD 
mes yp orm wad mow 13 wap” ayn odiyd qb” qb.” qb 
n?o>y> ap on dx Syqw xs any ‘3 wow may >” rds ind) 
mya Ss ona yor nvdn yan NB? ya) 6487 ‘Ox ‘pp o>s onpy 
war dip cr. JOS INT yar ‘nay ova °” say yp on mo °>w 
'n aby 
This service is perhaps for °” NDD because there follow directions 
for Pentecost. Another quire of 6 leaves contains the service 
for the Day of Atonement (see infra, p. 331, No. 16). 
FRAGMENT, No. 4. 
(T.—S. K. 27 contains 2 leaves of vellum of which the first one 
is torn off at bottom). 
Fol. 1, r., contains a lectionary of verses beginning with 7p 
n> mnaty followed by ‘Wws, which is only cited up to oo 
sbnit *m>x while the rest is indicated only by 7m 'd19. Then 
we have ov? ayy .197 oying jo notam ynas> weiay wabs qa 
boa winom m>y oth) paxd prom .bom ns sa) ..."8a pred) pwr 
axy dacuna) oy pwd mp $5 rea om mwsxna invyp von op 
O81) OX 378 "Na mms ANN. dacuna) ANd PANT .nINOT 
oabnd inaw onios “tw omin (verso) (lacuna) Ins ww anNd aa 
.onans bw) nny .ore any> ypin ny aa oiyew x om onoy; yn 
(r. xy now Sstw as "sa .onesn nbsx. Likewise for ‘2 or 
up to "107 the benedictions are msxon axy ,bsw iy nN aM 
and bsin bx1w x probably shortened from iby. 





have the above benediction before -xv 'n. The latter is indicated by 1x9 
binn °o> and begins with yond Nom bom nk NDAD ..wNI FWNINT  N wEI DIA 
by qraza min yrs Sy Jawa xn mvs ia myn pon oy S92 winoen aby dy ond) 
mar poy 9 331 FANS NAD NS DIP ‘NDI FW 83D DS Ip Ay AAYIOd PNM DdwrD 
MNT IY "Ns PIA (Ps. 1367) ron ohnyd o> obra oN mwyd ‘xn (Is. 602) 
nov ody nam. 

64 These abbreviations are not clear to me. 
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There is a gap between fols. 1 and 2. The latter begins 
with tmnavnn 2b sa bs ans ody sy obiyo aod qowd ovyn. 
Then follow the 10 commandments (Dt. 59). Fol. 2, verso, 
begins sx .bo7 ny ND) .."82 ayy Td ew 's NTT ara” yor on 
4D) 23 ws 2m Tox Sao mas on aww ody (exactly as in 
R. FE. J. LXII, 241, No. 10). After mmsgon axY we read 
monn AMS mpyn ron oD Ayo on way wads mbdym onxnn jp) 


(as above in No. 3) 7a°>w mywn .yow ox Sse nN aMN ND IND 
pn 40> mnen yw oP unn bxd omas inaw nxt Sy aw ys on 
WIP2 WN) ...7909 % .7an nAnpwa odd os ON Sav ODI on NWN 
mre) aat> aba maad onaxy nya yw any mors mos obxo bs on 
qbo psd sos madtn ona by swan cdr armax Jom wabs 
(here the MS breaks off.) 


FRAGMENT, No. 5. 


Cambridge University Library Collection, Liturgy no 10, 
consisting of 2 vellum leaves, begins (fol. 1, r.) with odiyd >> 
(Dan. 9°) ip on ton obwyd od ...9a5 mbit myder menyd ton 
aon owabs 2.2" abdpne. 
There is a gap between fols. 1 and 2. The latter begins 
(recto) ‘Op M390 TP paNm oan oO dps ydyp1 OApA FTI NA 
NOT SY "RS mo “poy” TaD) JWN 8A °D TN 
you jos Sxqw iy ns ams *’'sa spy muawe bo yyy yy oo” ams 
arms nox as in J.0.R., X, 656) Jodi ...ax nox dipn on ‘om 
yaym yo o nypa mas Sdn ym 7 553 arnvan nox ars nox 
mon (verso) Aw wnn bxdb maa inay mst by) .waay yor $5 11a 
.1D09 "9 7a7 mown ob2 ox on SdyMm ODI on NWN On F>Dd 
maxi inzbon bun ray Abin yoo b> abn b> pon syoD 1D wNdp 
orm arad mow 1) arabo 1” yx) AD ISD yw xs ar qtad a»pi on 


napds nod sor adson Sew ny 90 "Na Gr. UNyIwD inywa wp 
(here the MS breaks off) “wa -ry vam ...nawn ord yw arr, 





III THe Orpinary ‘AMIDAH 
11. The Palestinian version of the ‘Amidah was first pub- 
lished by Schechter.® The texts given in Nos. 6, 7 and 8 contain 
several variants. The ‘Amidah of the Holy Land can be 


68 J. Q. R., X, 656-7. Re-edited by Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, 299, 301. 
On the ‘Amidah in general see Elbogen, 27-60. 
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distinguished at once by the number of its benedictions which 
is only 18 as well as by the conclusions mbob maton ,ypwon ams 
oar yop obey ana at onbds opr 95 awn and mbwn nny 
The prayer begins with *n5y ‘8 (Ps. 5177) because R. 
Yohanan, a Palestinian Amora, ordained it so.” Herewith 
we point out a number of variants in accordance with the se- 
quence of the blessings. 

III. One version (No. 6) has not ANS wtp but wop Ans 
vip owmp ox 7d) wp Jor very similar to the customary 
text (cp. also Sa‘adya’s version in ‘Amram, ed. Fr.,. I, 237). 

V. In no. 6 there is an addition (Ezek. 33%) 12’ 13W °D 
ynnvan wea mawnn byi nb nox. The last phrase recurs in 
the Yom Kippur liturgy after the 1" when the Reader re- 
peats the ‘Amidah. 

IX. No. 7 has no reference to the redemption as is the case 
in J. Q. R., X, 657 and 659, undiwsa pp nw m7 35p1. 

XI. Likewise no. 7 does not contain the request of God 
being our only king as against J. c. qrad ans iby pon, cp. 
also ibid p. 659. 

XII. On the other hand, No. 7 has the important addition 
that for apostates there be no hope ‘if they do not return to 
Thy Torah’ (77n-inb raw xd ox), as is also found in the frag- 
ment cited, J. c. p. 659. 


XIII. This benediction begins in No. 7 with op x and 
oon which expressions evidently include the ‘elders, (0 pr) 
whose mention is expressly prescribed in Yer. Ber. 5a top.® 
Our text also concludes with v2) ]ywn (so also in Midr. Ps. 292). 

XIV. The benediction does not begin in No. 7 with on 7 but 
with dbwry (dx=) by, as in ‘Amram (I, 8a), and reads like the 
ordinary version (up to 737 Wws5). Was this the original 
Palestinian form or is it due to Babylonian influence? There 
is reason for the former assumption inasmuch as Yer. Ber. 


66 So in J.Q. R. X, |. c., p. 656, and in No. 3, end, *nay » n xx» on. 
Likewise in No. 10. 

& Ber. 4b, 9b (Ps. 19) pend ym tow sm Anoad) ony 'm am Nin abnna 
"1D DN. 

68 by japex> nuapa opr ber om be jot ynooa ore bw dda vby on, 
odour anaa 4. 
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IV (8a) gives for the 9th of Ab a version commencing with om 
which seems to be only for this special occasion. 


XVII. The form in No. 7 is somewhat shorter than in 
J.Q. R.,l. ¢. In No. 8 the version is the same, except that Ps. 
958 is missing and instead we have the sentence wnn wn 
wava 7b ann which is really taken from the short ‘Ami- 
dah for Minhah where it forms letter 'D (see infra, p. 310). The 
ending nrnm> 7b aw has been modified in the Babylonian 
ritual into mr7> as 45) Jow awn. The latter is mentioned 
first in Midr. Ps. 297, but this is very likely due to a copyist 
who altered the reading according to the rite he was familiar 
with. The same applies to other endings there m>p> maqpn 
yun ,wpwd1 APIS ams and oss Aw which are not Palestinian. 
But in other respects the whole passage there is modelled after 
the Palestinian “Amidah. 

The Babylonian conclusion nrmm> ay 4b. Jow awn is 
subject to some difficulty. The Mishnah (Ber. 43, Meg. 4%°) 
objects to the phrase 7ow 12P aw by. Form the context it 
would appear as if the whole passage “ND¥ Ip by (rOIND 
oq OND Wow DP saw by —ponn wr was an insertion some- 
where in the XVIIth benediction of the ‘Amidah (see also 
Elbogen, 57). The Rabbis looked askance on those who 
made God’s attributes consist merely of mercy (Yer. Ber. 9c 25ff 
opm man bw ypmon> penyw mav pray xd). Hence the bene- 
diction to the effect that God’s name is good (Jov own) 
is not quite in accordance with this opinion, though in fact God 
(but not His name!) is referred to as good, e. g., in Ps. 25%, 
119%, 1353. Also in No. 8 after the ‘Amidah there is a Selihah 
enumerating some merciful attributes of God, bx ,Jow nin Ox 
‘31 ow yn, but curiously enough again our Palestinian text 
does not include such an item as Jow aw Dy. 


XVIII. All Palestinian texts begin with qobw ow (Nos. 7 
and 80; J. QO. R. X, 657; on p. 659 symbw is no doubt a misreading 
or misprint for 7obw). In No. 7 the phrase n& 772? prya aw *D 
obwa sw qny is already a turn towards the customary version. 
The conclusion is mbwn amy throughout the year and not 
during the Ten Penitential days. 
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We come now to the insertions in the ‘Amidah on particular 
occasions. The one on Saturday night as Habdalah will be 
dealt with later on in connection with No. 12. No. 9, beginning, 
has preserved ox by for Purim. The one for Hanukah is 
found in Soferim’ 208. 

WD YY (Ha Mwy AWS “pnp mywni mybp) DID) ANT. WIN) 
sna ny youd ann myban op) y’NIs 1 WY AY 1D p29 NNDWM 

07 ("S) 
Our text for Purim shows differences but the conclusion Mwy ]> 
‘01 199 is very similar.°9 ‘Amram Gaon and Sa‘adya have 
similar endings with the request of the worshippers for such 
miracles to be vouchsafed also unto them but Hai Gaon stated 
that the scholars of his academy refrained from making this 
petition”? and therefore it was removed from the customary 
rituals. ‘ 

12. After the ‘Amidah comes Ps. 195 as prescribed by R. 
Yohanan (see above, p. 296)?! Then we have a uniform doxology 
taken from Neh. 9%-8a7 followed by 88 ” "piBbd PX cM 7D 
snmn> qnane> qoepd-sqnx2 Joy Sew (read 43d) $951 nanpnw 
ox obw aaba qneq> qnsn myyd snyw. The composition 
si o7bs being Babylonian in origin (Ber. 17a; Mar the son 
of Rabina), it was not adopted in Palestine. 

This forms the conclusion of the ‘Amidah. Only one text 
has the indication 'm=>tun, i. e. Kaddish (cp. also above, p. 
286). InJ.Q.R., X, 657, there follows a short confession (710° on 

69 The Palestinian formula }2 without an antecedent recurs frequently 
in our texts (see above pp. 277, 279, note31). But in ‘Amram (ed. Fr. II, 164) 
we read bitin Gow an nein nya oon xdbp ivnds ‘no py avy 1D ONY mvpe owD. 
Likewise Sa‘adya wbx pa nye ond zvyn 12 onved oD) mvyw ows 
om oad (see also the Persian version J. Q. R., X, 617). 

7° ‘Tttim, 252, wed aawa a7 om Not ToNpT S¢r pa yam ipatd yw 
orpn NbD oy Mwy }> D1 Od Mwyw owD OD) MDuNa yw pbs py pom. See also 
Elbogen, 58. 

7 So in No. 9, end and in J. Q. R., X, 657, and 659, end. But missing 
in Nos. 7 and 8. 

7 About this doxology at n-mv 'n see above p. 279. 

EVID IR, 657. Minor variants in Nos. 7, 8 beginning, and 9, end, 
A remnant of this x1 ‘7 is still preserved in the Persian rite (J.Q.R., oe 


610), mamxd waad arp wads oy jos) pox pra wnden qd aay .oby ow om aX 
joe ny anya 
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rosy 2 nbp arns sen dip) such as found at mony 'n 
(above, p. 281). Then comes the indication that the worshipper 
“request his Lord (God) concerning what he has need of’ 
(pbs ant (read NOD) NOD MAI (read bx») 4p» on), i. e. the so- 
called oninn following the ‘Amidah (see Elbogen, 73 ff.). 
Then a number of verses (not given) are read (p’DNID Np” On) 
followed by the benediction for the Torah and a lectionary 
which includes Deut. 283-5, verses quite appropriate for the 
end of the service when the worshippers are about to leave 
the synagogue and attend to their business. No. 8 (fol. 1.) 
contains a short Selihah after the above }\¥1 ‘7? }3, beginning 
with 7ow on Osx and including the phrase Jow jyod wy ney, 
similar to the one found inside Wy1 mds. In No. 13 at Ma‘arib 
there is a similar but longer Selihah. Ibn Yarhi quotes an Ag- 
gadah in the name of Samuel to the effect that the supplication 
to God to do one’s request ‘“‘for the sake of His name, His right 
hand and His righteous Messiah”’ is a sure intercession for the 
acceptance of one’s prayer.74 In the Palestinian rite this phrase 
sow 10> m’y was also introduced after the ‘Amidah though 
the actual wording is different. 

In No. 3, end, there are given the following directions, for 
the ‘Amidah. ‘‘He (the worshipper) should arise and pray the 
18 benedictions from *nDv ”” till xq $'s 9"D” which abbreviations 
were not clear to me. ‘Then he should withdraw three steps 
and make obeisance towards the right and the left whereupon 
he should recite 73y’ (Ps. 20) and afterwards nobn wax”. 
It is not indicated how far the last litany extended. Probably 
it consisted only of Mwy OvYD WI PR ON D'N Pwd uNOT D'S 
wywim APIS Woy which formed R. ‘Akiba’s prayer on a fast 
day proclaimed for a drought (Ta‘an. 25b). ‘Amram (ed. Fr. 
I, 302) prescribes it for the Reader after wax nbpi73 In the 
Palestine ritual at the latter ceremony after the ‘Amidah only 
the short confession waxy 1b mbp ix Nun seems to have 
been recited. 


74 Hammanhig, ben oy, §62, mwy oat '2 15s inbpn ans row7 55 Syn sox 
pp mann inden pr qpys mvp yyod nwy 7D Jyo? nwy, 72 Iy29. 

75 WY WIN) APIS wy Mwy oOwWYD wa PX %D wy) wn wd was AN) JIN TDI) 
qx 10%. 
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It is remarkable that in our texts there is no indication of 
NTIDT RVITP either after the ‘Amidah of the daily morning ser- 
vice or after Ma‘arib on Saturday night (No. 13). To say 
that all the texts refer to 777 'N and therefore ]"¥? 82) was 
omitted, as Schechter (J. c., 656, top) assumes on the strength 
of only one text at his disposal, is not likely. It is more 
probable that 87707 xvITp found no entrance in the Palestinian 
rite. And yet Ps. 20, but not 179 moan (Ps. 145), is prescribed 
in No. 3 after the ‘Amidah. Froma responsum by R Natronai 
(‘Amram, 24b, ed. Fr. I, 400; Gaonic Responsa, ed. Lyck, 
No. 90) it is evident that in some synagogues the former Psalm 
was recited before ]yx¥? 2) whereas in others the latter. No. 
3 gives Ps. 20 but without 87707 Nvmp. In No. 4, beginning, 
we have had before 1xY ‘nN a lectionary followed by "Ws and 
then 12) yin yo notam naz ux ay wibs qa which is a part 
of ys> xa. This is the only reference in our texts to this com- 
position in an unusual connection.” 


TV. Minuau SERVICE 


13. The Palestinian service for Minhah is given in Nos. 
8,9, and 9a. It was introduced by “ws (No. 8) of which only 
the first verse is mentioned. But very likely the whole is meant 
since R. El‘azar b. Abina, a Palestinian Amora of the fourth 
century, strongly recommended the recital of Ps. 145 three 
times daily.7 

Instead of half-Kaddish we have the following prayer: 
psa oan Tons 'w wy nan Spar ivnben ipa myn yow sin jonan 
JOR YTDN. 

Then follows a shortened ‘Amidah. It is not stated whether 
it was intended for the individual worshippers or merely for 
the repetition of the Reader. The one in No. 8 is not alphabetical 
but gives the contents of each benediction in a shortened form. 


7% Cf. also ‘Amram, ed. Fr. II, 117, after Habdala on Saturday night, 
wba uy abs qa tox) 39 °3 3n op wenadm papi ta) -yat os 3m In $5 *pIn 
42) 1395 xnav onds q3 

Also Sa‘adya (Bondi, p. 15) gives after the onmn, subsequent to the 
‘Amidah of the daily morning service, "ws followed by uxrav iynbs 12 up to 
obiyn »m. 

7 Ber. 4b, xan obiya ya say 1b nua ov b52 opye 2 a> aban amen bo. 
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The endings themselves were no doubt recited in full though 
they are abbreviated in our text, except o773N }~. The 
fourth benediction reads wapm pryn bxa which phrase clearly 
refers to the commencement of the customary Kedusha of Musaph 
on Sabbaths and festivals Jw apn 4x°1y1.78 But it is remark- 
able that all our fragments both for the daily mony and nny», 
have no indication of Kedusha. This is no doubt due to the 
fact that in Palestine this sanctification of God was recited only 
on Sabbaths and festivals (see R. E. J., LXX, p. 122 ff). 

In No. 9 we have an alphabetical ‘Amidah in which all 
the letters, except ‘Pp, are discernible. Though not actually as- 
signed for Minhah it verly likely was intended for this purpose. 

No. 9a furnishes an interesting example of the adaptation 
in Babylon of Palestinian prayers. R. Semah Gaon reports 
of the custom adopted by the Readers to recite at Minhah on 
the eves of Sabbaths and Festivals the first two benedictions 
of the ‘Amidah in full and then to continue a shortened alpha- 
betical version beginning with letter ‘1. The early Readers 
had it handed down to them by R. Yehudai Gaon (c. 760) who 
in his turn had it as a tradition from his masters.7? Now this 
whole alphabetical ‘Amidah is to be found in Codex Turin 
(No. 9a) where it is prescribed for y’vm n7In throughout the week.*° 

That is was originally a Palestinian composition is evident 
from the alphabetical scheme which did not include nx nx, 
the 19th benediction of Babylonian origin. Thus when in- 
troduced in Babylon for eves of Sabbaths and Festivals, and 
from there for the whole week in the country whose rite Codex 
Turin represents, this benediction was inserted in full between 
the letters '1 ahd ‘Dv. In Babylon also the first two benedictions 
were recited in full but in Codex Turin these are paraphrased 


78 Cf. also the old Piyyut wtpin odiydy payin odyd sa ds used already by 
Yannai (see Mahkzor Yannai, ed. Davidson, XXIX—XXXII). 

79 Eshkol, 1, 55, max pobano vy nav anya ona nox wm '2 mox an 
syn .nytn jan pd pam nyt wpm bea xa jaa etpn yom oe "nN MAN 
NIM NTP an jen dap oneNIN OM .mMD7An ANY 4D) .TAWwNa AY ~wawn 7bxN 
127 Ty 1370. 

80 Elbogen, p. 60, states that this complete ‘Amidah is to be found among 
the Genizah at Cambridge. This piece has not come to my notice while 
going through the T.—S. Collection. 


¢ 
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in strophes '8 and ‘28, Other changes to suit the Babylonian 
ritual are noticeable in the endings mop> natn jun, the first 
word missing in the Palestinian texts, BDWD) NPIS AMS qb» for 
bavon aAMS and "D1 O28 Taw for ot y290. Curious is the 
ending jo8 obvi ana as none of our fragments have here 
ox (see also above, p. 289). There are still retained in Codex 
Turin the Palestinian conclusions 7729 7Mxv and mbwn rey 
(but about the latter see zufra, p. 317, note 107). 

Owing to the incompleteness of Nos. 8 and 9 it cannot be 
ascertained what onan there were recited after the ‘Amidah which 
was concluded by Neh. 9°-8 and by pi¥1 77 7D (No. 9 end) just 
as in the morning service (above p. 298). Also Ps. 19% besides 
Ps. 143'°-" formed the conclusion. Probably there followed a 
short Selihah such as at monw (above p. 299). 


V. Ma‘aris 

14. The service was opened by the special Palestinian bene- 
diction before Shema‘ just as on the morning (Nos. 8, and 17 
for Tabernacles). There is no mention of 12793. On the other 
hand in No. 7, fol. 2, verso, we have 7307 (°” NS WD] °573) 
ay. ody> without the above blessing preceding it. The same 
is evident from Nos. 9 and 10 of the fragments published in 
R. E. J. LIU, 240-1, both for the Yoser service of Sabbath, the 
first having the above benediction without 1972 whereas the 
second has WB] °272 without the benediction. Is this difference 
due to the one being Tm 'n and the other ax ‘nN? One 
thing is clear that in Palestine Ma‘arib was not introduced by 
om sim (Ps. 7838 20%°) which recurs in all rituals since "Amram. 
Sa‘adya even maintained that at all services on morning, afternoon 
and evening on week days as well as Sabbaths and Festivals sim 
om. should be recited, including even before Musaph (as 
is evident from several Genizah fragments). 

As regards the first benediction before Shema‘, the phrase 
IN BD wm Jw 52 aw 45, mentioned by Abbay in Ber. 
11b, is not found in-No. 7, but No. 8 has it. The conclusion 
Sew wip ww mxax * in No. 7 is from Is. 474, the first word 

& Zunz. Lig. Synag. Poesie, p. 66, quoted the beginning and the end of 


this composition from Codex Turin but maintained that it formed a Kerobah 
whereas it really was a substitute for the usual ‘Amidah. 
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of the verse ub) having been left out (but in No. 6, close to 
the benediction immediately preceding the ‘Amidah of m-nv, 
the full verse is given). In No. 8 there is a Paitanic insertion 
snban 89 concluding with meen wei obw sada just as in the 
introductory blessing. 

The 2nd benediction preceding Shema‘ begins in No. 6 
with ody mans and is very similar to the customary text. The 
conclusion has }O8 after it just as in mon (see above p. 289). 
But in No. 8 we have another version beginning with N30) 
which beginning was adopted in Babylon only for Sabbaths 
and Festivals (see infra, p. 312f.). Modelled after this version 
is R.E.J. LUI, 234, vdon pr ax S50 wy onan nbs” qnansa 
IMS "NA 7... p IST wma yod1 qayod) iwi ms (here the leaf 
breaks off). In. both texts there is no mention of the study of 
Torah which is the chief feature of the usual form of odiy nan. 

_ 15. Both in Nos. 7 and 8 the recital of the whole. Shema‘ 
is indicated. There we detect the influence of the Egyptian 
Minhag because the author of Halakot Gedolot reports that 
still in his time several communities in Palestine had the custom | 
of not saying the third section of Shema‘ at Ma‘arib.* Asa 
result of having introduced this section there follows the con- 
tinuation 2¥" nox up to Wdu. Rab prescribed in Babylon 
mon1-nds (Ber. 12a) but it found no vogue in Palestine. 

Thereupon we have in No. 7 a composition beginning with 
mon mans and ending with the prayer for redemption 'N oO”p 
mans pro moby mdi wor Svat wow nertpy inertpr oan yas wads 
miayw. Sa‘adya has a similar prayer (see ‘Amram, ed. Fr. I, 
382) which is evidently due to Palestinian influence. The 
Geonim objected to it as regards n-nmw (see infra, p. 315f., to 
No. 11). 

Another version is found in No. 8 which has after 4n>v an 
alphabetical composition extending to letter ". At the end 
there is again a prayer for the Geulah. 

The uniform Palestinian conclusion was 1bxin bx ae just 
as at moan. 

82 Ed. Hildesheimer, p. 23, 7d prm com dst pasa mrt noo Nnvm cy) 


ova xox amis tox ded) ova prm yrow ox im you ap xpi xnNa. See further 
Elbogen, 101. 
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The second benediction following the Shema‘ has 2 beginn- 
ings. One is 122% mentioned in Ber. 4b, 9b (so in Nos. 7 
and 13) and the other mbwa na2v (No. 8 and R. £. J. LIII, 
236) Both versions are very short, though No. 13 has a larger 
selection of verses. The Palestinian conclusion was N31D D1) 
yox obey mana qs on bsw wy bs dyn wdy mbw (only No. 
8 has no 0x). The reference to peace in the body of the 
benediction demanded the same in the conclusion and the idea 
of peace to all Israel suggested the addition of the comforting 
of Zion and the building of Jerusalem. It was only natural that 
in the Holy Land the notion of peace to Israel should include 
the items of the restoration of the Holy City. Hence the above 
wording was likely the original version in vogue in Palestine.*4 
In Babylon, however, the conclusion for week days was Ww 
ay> Synw wy whereas for Sabbaths and Festivals the influence 
of the Palestinian eulogy made itself felt in the academy of 
Sura where the eulogy was wy my 152) Syn iby mby nop oD 
odviy by bsaw. But in other synagogues (evidently in Baby- 
lon) no distinction was made, the usual form Syew wy Dw 
ay being retained.* The Palestinian euolgy found entrance 
in some communities on Festivals, e. g., for Pentecost, but 
R. Natronai objected to it.* 

It should be noted that there is no indication in Nos. 8 
and 13 that the ‘Amidah should be recited subsequently but it 


8 Codex Turin 51 has for Ma‘arib om sim and then after ba ny it 
continues nox idem rT Im ob on by mnyny APw opm oddy rDD (just 
as in ‘Amram, ed. Fr., I, 382). Instead of 12°27 we have the following version 
px ToNd (r. wa dwo bx mbba yom aq) anp) JnnoNA AYayN AYpN JIoNA 133” 
wwansnr wdp yaw tovm yr 737 bop wh>xm winw) .qnw maqy) naw Iman xb azva 
any nbs wwapw o> ody ay) anys wera wns Tow. 

The beginning is clearly modelled after the Palestinian form beginning 
with nav) though as a whole it approaches ‘Amram’s version. The author 
of the Codex knew also of 1a:2¥m and therefore remarks, 7125¥3 pros pry wn 
wDoy7 paw xox JIpNa. 

84 See especially Dr. Biichler, J. Q. R., XX, 798 ff. His objections 
(pp. 804-5) to this bipartite form of the eulogy do not seem to be cogent. 

85 See the responsum of R. Sar Shalom (cited ibid, p. 829, note 21.) 
It is not evident wherefrom Dr. Biichler deduces “‘that the questioner knew 
only of tow as the end of the benediction” (ibid, p. 802, top). 

86 See ibid, p. 808 note 13. 
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would be unwarranted to conclude that it was not recited in 
Palestine owing to Many 'N being only nwn and no obligation. 
No. 12 expressly prescribes the ‘Amidah for Saturday night 
giving the wording of Habdalah in connection with the 4th 
benediction and No. 13 very likely also refers to Saturday 
night. The omission of the ‘Amidah in the above fragments 
is no doubt due to the fact that the coypist did not wish to re- 
peat it as it could be found in the section dealing with m-nv, 

One thing is evident that in the Palestine ritual the whole 
section beginning with ohyb "1 7112 was missing. There is 
a consensus of opinion that it originated in Babylon, having been 
introduced either by the Saboraim or by the heads of the schools, 
i. e., the Geonim.*” The account of its having been accepted 
in the Holy Land is quite unhistorical and in our texts there - 
is no trace of it. 

How the Ma’‘arib service was concluded after the ‘Amidah 
is not clear. In R. E. J. LIII, 235, ll. 6-10, seem to be part of 
omnn after the ‘Amidah (the latter not being indicated as 
in the other fragments). No 13 dealing with w’xim (see infra, 
p. 324) contains a long section of such mmnn which leads one 
to assume that such existed for the rest of the week. 


FRAGMENT, No. 6. 

T.—S. 8H consisting of 2 paper leaves begins (fol. 1, v.) 
with sw wya aman, then follow yow and 2x" nox. There 
is the same insertion 13) n95w nywn after pnd as above in 
No. 3. Only the end reads as follows: 

M202 °D TaN (Anewa=) ‘va AM. n> ob uy ayy ox OS ON 

nye ast spon yard qo Saw pwyos my °m1 7909 °D NDB... 
odd ...qoo  awwdy Sow opr on op irmas 79 ob IN) TD ISD 
yoy myax ov owhiea ainsi ardsad Sea nbw aryer win ausbo 9 ay 


Josin dss CS) "8a DW WIP 


& ‘Ttim, p. 173, AWA ANAT RIND PBI PNT AWA NINN °piw} TT TY) 
ynaza qbien preana ons. Pardes 55b, 2. nx n273 baaaw mw wx wDI 139 
bmaw, §52, reports in the name of Rashi, baaav maw ower wow oyon mt by 
oidap) Ssnw pax wird oindwy ...ppiopm wid. Vitry, §101, has it that the section 
was sent to the scholars of Jabneh (!). Needless to say that this is quite 
unhistorical. See also Frumkin in his edition of ‘Amram, I, 382, note 5, 
and on the general question Elbogen, 102-5. 
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There follows the ‘Amidah according to the Palestinian version 
up to the middle of 3827 (as in JOR. X, 656-7). There are a 
few variants. 
ono ann orn badon ss..0x y pad pin ow Sewn m2) AMS 
AYT wn ..woIp owTp mex’ 7d) .wp Joe woop ans ...q> mor ps 
aw D> OPI wey wan awn Pos” upwo ...4NND AYA wibi 4JnND 
“1. “Na nnvaN weap mawnr by wb nox raw 
Another fragment in T—S. Box K. 27, consisting of 2 
vellum leaves, has the reading 
orn Sa$>0 ow Pa mn awe andi psx pin Jw CPN Wa. ANS 
epiysan mbs pri ow San as wp ...ywind an one rnp Jona 
See also JOR. X, 658, bottom. 
FRAGMENT No. 7 . 
(T.—S. 8 H 245 consisting of 3 paper leaves, square writing.) 
mM NA OTD PD wn) Aawn pos » awn (fol. 1, r.) V 
mawna 
[O39 3) Pry Tw. wywp asym ano qd uxwn > wax ub mbo VI 
stmivod manor o's) JNM 
: [px]rer Dan's Jow yo? AIA HPeNL Va Aa ways [ANA] -VIT 
won Taya AAT) AMIN) py tab awo00 armbs wee. «(VIII 
>Ssqw wy odin xen ND IVmond ANDI mbym 
yp Soa monab maw msm men ns wads papby pra VIV 
[Ow JID "Na AINA Iw by awn bv ym Aen 
m7 papo "xa ward: pap> op: ser awnrynd Sy apwa ypn X 
SINTw Wy 
:ypwNT Ams "Na mdonnaD wy ANwRIaD wupw nape XI 
ox pnan? aw x> ox cmpnm vam bx ontpwod XII 
bys Op Tx OY) ONT TBD Ino (77ND) (fol. 1, v.) WAX yn orem 
OT? [yD] "ND IND 
1 Syr noms spon wr o-ponn roy opxn by XIII 
“RIS wy oY rw (r. Iw Dw Od wd yn 4A INVA OF AWS PIS 
soptxd nan jywo 
“N82 NIT WWD TDA powM wn Waa Jy Dory by XIV 
sobwiy nana at obs 
“Ra wnvpa nx mano avy irmd>ean dp ns wads yow XV 
rm>en pow 
own) pray Way AID Nod Psa pow whee” axa XVI 
88 Seealsoin M.G. W. J., LV, 433 (for Passover) and 594 (for Yom Kippur) 
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PTY] [ANT] CIMNY "N29 mows 

by rivmas combs arabs» 4S unm om (fol. 2, v.) XVII 
MWD WIS ON) OTP oy We Pon cptom dSyr ohyo ww maw 
rnymad 2 awn "Nay myo” Joon win 

2 NNT CD) TDM wo Joy bsaw by qodw ow XVIII 
POW) my xa owa Sw [oy mx qrad -prya aw 

Toso Sppdp orn px om yD spd yor: ...pqas oo” x17 ans 
snmind poosd saxwd soy Sew So. ums watpny mas orbs 
(1D) 9TaN=) "NM? :yO8 JED 1N¥7 mvyd: Jnnayd> qnaavd 

WS Tp) “Na ay odiyd nas 1° ns 2wpi 57a) (fol. 2, v.) 
DX] ToD) DIM ns Fpono ony mw.) ANAnNA Any Inyo M13 
Dew wap vow tmxapx ” mddd op pa Stann nod twan mason 
rOpany) aayon "Na 

nao> mxo1 an wa mx oppdsy nans Joy dsawd obhy nans 
Wn OF °D “pmo TD] Ndi “ppina mw) wera waswa yD by sums 
ams Ysa op ton (r. bs 8d Gnam~ o>>d) opp mim ona we JN 
spndar orbs wd prods nos °Ds8 nn yrow drip :jox Sse wy ns 

mona 32 4y) os N20 oD pouxa moa b> mon ons 
MAN DI Mypa po o Joy Ssw noms dy mwy ovew omA>NA 
Joy ceTT ns obspwnr corso mon ond om maqna wina ovaym 
JAS Aw Naw ow ona xd omy ans (fol. 3, r.) [nyay po oA 
man Anowa (am ody es TINY soon ..poa ova on 
mrs 72> .comiat> apt dyy ody wap rqmobo bp 9 
romp ay ..qdo oo” arby sow armas abnor tusd)p 0” arye ns 
pre ma>w mda owbse Sram we nepr inertpr bay ras wbx 
sbson Ssaw ye Na Tiayy Poms 

orm yo Jordy rn why wip odwd ww-poym obwd ‘dy 0 wasn 
n> nam 90'n xd azn os s9%n mbw onnn smn. ‘DD Ddyn oy 
“yo om avy? onbsa ur. omy ody nywn ew aso ALywn 
jos ap>wry nna cps oni Sew wy roy wwdy ow noo omen 
wo ...01ipM 

Fol. 3, v., very faded, contains a part of a: 


FRAGMENT, No. 8. 
(Cambridge Add. 3160, no. 6, 2 vellum leaves) 
spon dyn odiyn wx pmaw by imax mds (fol. 1, v.) XVII 
89 Lev. 26° 


9° Prov. 374 
st Ps, 60-14 
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awe 7> AN (Cr. wm yrnn wn op oD WE Cpomn-=) ‘917. 
rnd qd sw” Na (r. IVD) 


soy we dyn qoy obery by qno na) Jnaw ras ow ow XVIII 
”» x'a ay> Jow? navn q7a2 InN mp wD PmdIa oxya wax 1973 
nds” spo psa yo pwd jos: ...qta> ann ans sober my 
srayd) qow ns aed) qasn moyd ww b> ay wanpny wmas ‘72s 
Sov DDN TN Jou pin bs sow om bs sos AND WR. TINK. 
oy by py Sy qow yynd wy mey °™ (fol. 1, v.) .yow DTT NPD 
Jou jyod wyenm wwby ont maa pon an 
ban Sy qow map miso by ins ‘yma WwIp wr 'n’p w'dR  N’D 
wwen wei mim aby sada 


b> aon .owm ns eponon .onym ns mwom oa y ayo” N’3 

sndan sem tod wan oy Pay qe pd Nn aN D9 Jun bon wo 

obw anda 4onan qd>an any apa qow myax nod wae JNM 
:D ay Dayoan vy Nx" AL|N wen 


nya 7ws wnas 5592 op unanNwY ADSyM AAW W'R JNAANN 
sy> monn am) we) mxnn awn rary qowd mpi -posva noxd Ja 
srond wdy swe urpin bx i's sox wstpi dy ow iras obiyo ons °D 
2 by -pnany oy name ‘nso omy b> oryd wa qnams ynad 
(fol. 2, r.) qn>i O'S px Ty 1D) yow :'w Wy aMsN »'” N’2 son -Ppnowa 
SINVy OnIP] wy OVA .ANIT MAS NAA :ON72 42 OI W'S Tn 
min pay .nnypa ond jo o wAnsxi m7 Pa oda .nnban oxy 132 
vs Toy) ANT na opdyt .andan ino pwwa wd .nnsdin on 
bra ody ow .anboxn obi on ma nDys) AnD on mNDa py 
mn’ °D Mas Ja wet ode ox -pnpw by wy qrasd Soin 
ws ymo>o dy iba ..J9 °° man Amowa ob WON TY PR O'R 
20 wobD > ON) WY PID yo aNITd ovr Sy1 manNa orpdy bap 
ND TST angie Dis sow ty odiys ado 0” ardy snp ww opi on bs 
mos yoo xa arnbmn wa qb op arnbwa yp ub ap arnixa 
sds 


(fol. 2, v.) ‘2 ua bwo dbx mda sna mbwa axpn mbwa maw 
wry ms mana ys ame 'w wy Sy oiwsy mbw now wap om ‘x 

myn yow sim joma abo poor ny ma cavy wx any nbpn 
JOS WS) PSII oI TNA ‘ew wy nban dypar inden dopa 


82 NT Ov WN) .Onas8 yy NA snban TH 95) MAPH np! 7 
aT TO 
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yoo ay? ax jan ‘asd nyt yon .bsa ‘a wpm yoyn ben 
Sis 


bon xp den ‘2 orn nme Sea nar ‘a ny nb0d man 
'a yyy? Ox papo yap. 1/3 ow ww Fa NaN 'x’2 ab aNd0 
mya aw ‘32 OI OT yD AMS 's '2 WEyDY API¥ ams .papo 
555 nban vow sttonds ‘a mayan oby at onbs .nwan ‘a moinn b5b 
Tayi mya jad qmyy ‘2 ws ay JN .yow 'acn 
obiyo qws ypmaw vy mas mbes ornbs win ons qd ums one 
(here the MS breaks off). 


FRAGMENT No. 9. 
(T.—S. Box H 18, no. 4, consisting of four detached paper leaves). 
op Syirmard mvyy nen by prea by opin dyn (fol. 1, r.) 
ovmd wpa yern yon omby soyy nin yor ibs oma anos) °>770 
niman op) wads oo” oy mwy jo .pym by ...(as in our text) 10) 
3b awn sa yoy qow> sordid monnd aw abo usda ows ann 
Aslmilne, 
DY WN IVMAN 7201 Wry ..nay ” om owa (fol. 1, verso) 
PUM ADIN) Crew Tyn wema) ..o7aN po "sa anyweb opxn 
Ono ND "Na D723 cow yand by 
bya (fol. 2, r.) "sa .perad ny qwa -pwy spuy? msi com) TT 
wip 
nys7 yn "Sa pp po To. xdbw wads jnoiM aw Ay 
Twn AYIA "NA .ONOX Tow pw on qax7 myy> wad pon 
mbpo> mann xa .ormays noo nom bs .ommy2 naum 
Sew Syn xa ..o1a Sen... mm nr 
baw oy in mn "Na mbyn ADS ...n_IN AAD 4py ondn 
pwr 7720 "Na qow> nna? ...(fol. 2, v.) nx mw sw 
Oxon wy ont papo xa ...ds onod Joy orm by mew 
YDVDT IMS (SI) ...qNTY on pry vewa 
opr (fol. 3, r.) yD ("82 ...D yD ono ....omwod) 
opx> nuan "xa nossa poy odin a> mow .obpy ton ow? mx: 
ana a7 onbs "NA PD D2 PT NDD awn MoMA JY Ody by 
obwi- 
mban yow "Na youn mam wees npr wad prim awnben ap 
[TNA JMkw "NA Taya Asan Ans obw ona oa qNam dx me 
may) 
pyn> imax cbs wads ° si (fol. 3, v.) cans) yb ums ono 
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Sonn mown b> by wadbw pos wn cy nob was spd one 
bor pent wpb imax oy wey Amey qws und ews opnm 
nynmd > awn xa nyboay aba pws o»newa ny d52 

mony xa arsy own mins jody nq jum wsapw arabs 2921 
obwn 


DONA PY LP 7D pwd yor... nmwy (fol. 4,1.) An8 725°" si AMS 
snsr2 roy) bsstw 55) unas anpm ...’xw mia 7291 wads »” -pabp 
2” JOX FNXID Jas mwyd (fol. 3, v.) cqNaMNd annb anxvd 
There follow Ps. 143% and 19.%5 


FRAGMENT, No. 9a. 


(Codex Turin 51, fols, 33b, 34a, p. 73 of copy made by Schechter 
and now at the Jewish Theological Seminary). 

porn op now Sy qaad -pax par jap poor dina aman yor yrwo 

pobanon xdvoyd sy Sam ‘ois p’y OPN JAPA -awY MwA pom) Nowa mad 

TDW Pyd DIN) .PIN) OY ANP "82 NI JT AM) MAM payd wnda 

mD72 mMwy 

soos FTN by npyra ‘os pypa .DATAN 7 "NA IPINN IINy Jaya ps 

smbda arn ad ...qeqyn qwop) ener Pn Na wn ow) m2 

“nyt yn "Na wD? pao TIM AyT .wrpT ONT Na wa wpm adm 

PAN "NA WYLS Cr, AMD YI AN Fawn AIT "Na pw pds WIA 
mbo> maton 

Dane yoy ‘dim NbyT "x2 122 aw3D dn Dae dyn sa wendwa yp yor mr 

M¥po YX .DwT IW "NI ww 1374N yay spawn pod sw 
NW WY NT) papo "Na ia 

wans 59 ANT ana? .wewDI MPI¥ AMK 420 "NA PpIX yon quEw 
OTT DD) OS Ww "Ra wy) 

map piaa ny .orpyxd nan yywo xa ub am nuan yer pw nyp 
93,Jo% OOwI? ANI "NI wT 

“sa oT 95 rp qnyw > qnywa on wp) moxsn man NT nx ms 
yw yp mMoxp 

“ya ymnay mv so asa. mbhy ben yow xa whbp mv x xy 
Tay] ANA FID Jmaw 

pon pron 2y oryo wwe maw dy y'NIs NIT ANAw 4d Ms OTD 
AN) 2) Jow awA "Na wave 79 AN wn wD .oTp mn WE 
nnn 


92 This to be said in winter. 
93 About jD8 see above pp. 289 and 302. 
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miby mony oy ido wtpy oder my sa wavyn ody an wep wax 
yw bo by moby avy sim pornna 


VI. SABBATH AND SABBATH NIGHT 


16. For Friday night no purely Palestinian texts are at 
our disposal. Nos. 10 and 11 reveal distinct traces of influence 
of the ritual of the Holy Land but are on the other hand portions 
of Minhag Misraim and as such contain borrowings from the Ba- 
bylonian order of service. No. 10, beginning, has the conclusion 
of 1sy 'n. There is an allusion to the redemption by combining 
Is. 527 with Cant. 2, v. 8% but there is no special prayer for it. 
The same phrase we find in Nos. 4, end, and 12. But in No. 6 
as well as in J. Q. R., X, 656, the redemption is expressly asked 
for. The verse Is. 474 is inserted in Nos. 3 and 6 (see above, 
p. 302 f. with regard to Ma‘arib).% 

To return to No. 10. ‘The Prayer of Sabbath’ (i. e., Friday 
Evening) is opened up by Ps. 121. The lacuna between fols. 
1 and 2 probably consisted of one leaf which contained the re- 
mainder of this Psalm (from v. 3, wv) and the beginning of 
yo which is concluded on fol. 2. Thus Gen. 2'-3 were re- 
cited before Ma‘arib. On the other hand No. 5, end, indicates 
for this service Ps. 92 as its introduction. The latter fragment 
being purely Palestinian, we thus are enabled to trace the origin 
of the recital of Ps. 92 (and probably 93, as our text is incomplete) 
as going back to the ritual of the Holy Land. The whole sec- 
tion of naw nbap beginning with mu 195 (Ps. 95) was inserted 
as late as the end of the 16th century (see Elbogen, 108). 

The Ma‘arib proper contains Paitanic compositions beginn- 
ing with 7) (being in all instances, except one, a verse) and con- 
sisting of four rhymed hemistichs. This Paitanic scheme makes 
it evident that No. 11 is the continuation of No. 10, only a small 
part missing between them. That they do not represent the 
pure Palestinian ritual is evident from the indication of nos 
mos after the Shema‘ (No. 10) instead of 2’ ND8 as well as 
from the eulogy jos Dxtw bsa (No. 11) instead of 1bxn dxnw x 

94 Cant. 28 is referred to the redemption and the Messiah in Cant. R. 


Capon: 
95 G. 474 is also found in Sephardic ritual (see Elbogen, 23). 
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(see above p. 303). Likewise in mamy of Sabbath (No. 11, 
end) we have yox byw bs. Non-Palestinian is also the 
wording of oN and nyw ow with the conclusion wy nx 77307 
ow. Ssqw. These two fragments are thus a fair specimen 
of Minhag Misraim with its admixture of Babylonian and Pales- 
tinian features of the service, Our texts offer a version quite 
different from Sa‘adya’s (see ‘Amram, ed. Fr., II, 7). Thus 
Sa‘adya had for the 1st benediction preceding the Shma‘ a 
composition beginning with Wp) "yawn ora pwyn m2 "Wwe 
"1 any. Already a century before Sa‘adya, R. Natronai 
Geon objected to this version®® That it was Palestinian in 
origin, as Elbogen, p. 109, suggests, cannot be ascertained as 
long as no purely Palestinian texts of Ma‘arib for Friday even- 
ings are brought to light. 


In the 2nd benediction preceding the Shema‘ (No. 10) 
the verse of Jer. 313 is inserted just as in No. 8 for weekdays. 
The second benediction after the Shema‘ has the Palestinian 
eulogy combining the idea of a tabernacle of peace over Israel 
with the comforting of Zion and the rebuilding of Jerusalem. 
Close upon it follows the ‘Amidah with no prescription of nw. 
Also in the academy of Sura Ex. 31%"? were not recited.97 But 
in other synagogues of this locality as well as in other places 
these Biblical verses were read. Likewise Sa‘adya mentions 
this passage followed by '13) wry WY with the eulogy 717 
sy) obiy> -pon 1293 just as on the rest of the week. 

The ‘Amidah in No. 11 has no 193" and instead of mn 
nvap comes JNanN) being R. Sadok’s prayer on Friday evening 
(Tos. Ber. III, 7).98 R. Natronai also favoured this composition 


% In ‘Amram, ed. Fr. I], 7, po 1bxvt wa myv peyo md> we TDNT ND, 
nava ps dina paw maw '33 nw 4D wm naw arya ywyn nb> awe ab WD NNT) 34 
7272 ws xox ODN PR. 

97 See the responsum of Sar Shalom (ibid., 9), 2739 ps ovan maa) maw 
par odwry dyn Syne oy my [S29] Syr wwby mbdy now ome pomn wy row nnn xdx 
TON MoIpo ANwAI CViz. in Sura) nvo1> ANwa1 aNbxd AvP xdx apy b> INN JIN 
maw xd ons pr obdnyd ‘a qa bax .pomm dsqw om ow tow tyd Sw wy row 
wmb> Saas xd. 

98 wpa "7 JnanNo1, mnay vatya mxp aden Sbano am Nax pray 7a otyds 9 IN 
*yawT oy nx owas "mob nna yma by nbonw wodp qnbonm joy Sxne nx nanxw 
"Tana am wpm dyn 
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and it is also found in Sa‘adya’s Siddur (see Elbogen, 110 and 
530, 4). After the ‘Amidah comes the direction for Kiddush 
‘if he has wine’. There is no reference to 193 and max }1 
nor to Kiddush in the Synagogue. 


17. In this connection the extracts from Codex Turin 51 
(given in No. 11) should be discussed for a novel point contained 
in them. There are Paitanic insertions in the benedictions 
before and after the Shema‘, though these do not actually sub- 
stitute the latter but are placed side by side. Only the second 
benediction after the Shma‘ which in week days commenced in 
Codex Turin with 725’) (above p. 304, note 83) is entirely omitted. 
The reason given is that throughout the week a prayer is needed 
for protection from demons (7p) and therefore the eulogy 
is 1y> bxw wy aw and accordingly the commencement of 
the benediction is 722¥. But on Sabbaths and Festivals the 
very fact of keeping these holy days is meritorious enough to 
serve as a protection. The whole argument does not hold good 
for Palestine where the eulogy mbw nodD DD was uniform for 
the whole week including Sabbaths (see infra, p. 322, note 117). 
Then comes the ‘Amidah with 4n2qN21 but without 1%. 
But an alternative custom is already mentioned of inserting 11 
before qnanxm. After the ‘Amidah the Reader announces ‘it is 
time to say the Kiddush’ (wpa ny) this consisting of 112" and 
max v9 known as the ‘one benediction resembling the seven’ of 
the ‘Amidah (yaw pyo nm 7372). After this 1972 is recited, pre- 
ceded by ov mm (Ps. 1122, cp. above p. 275), and then Kaddish 
whereby the service is concluded. We see thus the Kiddush 
in the synagogue, according to the rite represented in Codex 
Turin, was not the same as the one at home but consisted of 
max yy. The writer clearly tells us that the purpose of the 
Reader announcing wp ny is for strangers and also for those 
who do not know how to say the Kiddush. At the same time 
he gives the other reason for Mas ]¥9 as being due to demons 


Very likely the passage ynbomo yoy Sxqw nsx nansy indy JnanKn 
yy nmdod) son nonod min oman op nsx wads > nna qa om dy nbone usb 
ywp nipad), as preserved in the German-Polish Mahzor after the confession 
at y’vm nan of the morning, Musaf and Minhah services of Yom Kippur, 
is a remnant of the Palestinian ritual. 
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which leads him into a contradiction (as pointed out infra p. 322 
note 117). 


That max 70 served originally as Kiddush is also evident 
from Yer. Ber. 11d bottom, where R. Yose b. Abun reports of 
a custom to the effect that where wine is not obtainable the 
Reader recites MAX 3% concluding with oY nM byw wap 
navn.%° In this passage there is no mention of 2 but the 
author of Or Zarua in citing it had the reading onto It 
is questionable whether R. Yose reported here a Babylonian 
custom as the phrase yon prm in Yer. usually denotes. It 
may be that R. Yose when visiting Babylon'* mentioned a 
custom of his native country and his statement was taken over 
verbatim in the Yerushalmi. The eulogy ny ns dyn wpa 
navn is certainly not Babylonian but rather points to Palestine 
The Palestinian origin of Mas 7% is also evident from 
the explanation given in Codex Turin (infra, p. 322) as to 
how this composition includes all the seven benedictions of 
the ‘Amidah wherein we read the phrase 7M5) ANA Tay) Pp? 


99 nypoa jon pam) [Supply pa as in Yer. Pes 37c, bottom] ‘72 ’py °37 18 
nav7 oy nxy Ox wipes onim yay pyd nny 7973 jw) man7w> ray ax m>y 7 pry. 

100 T, 217, col. 2, and 218, col. 1, wrrpo oww omxd qo Jy™Ry Nand qWwE 
nna > aan awm poy o> ax ys2 px pron) wrppr ima nxxd pia pay vans a'ona bw 
moa nyt sda ppp rat sind oxen oneny qa pan oon dy ox rom .qNwonnd yp ns 
xd Sxnw S25 mon oxy own xd NPevaw) N’vOTNAw) N’snDAw yyy CwITPI OPNNI NN 
VMAX MAN wax wT wy nyadn. nows prs Saawe1 owraw mbapm b> wow orp wn 
v'ya wip> oN ONIN MPN °D ...dww ody amd mnX Any) ODN OVNP Op 
bb> apy ypm xd i aw op wp ory wrpps pydy pyndy navn ox wtp> v'pyar 
(then the passage from Yer. is cited) }pm) mana orn wrpp> xdbs onten aya 
(this is own wIpor oMM max PD [yaw] pyo nmX 7972 JW yANM ope bs) AD) 
xo bas bon max by ams amp xod7 go Np nnd xm evidently corrupt). 
bax yay pyd nm m273 wrppm any) 2" oes on by wep TON nT PY DRT 
nba mbpna awe rm $5 ws taba mbna wnbda sds 07 dopa yy row m7 Nd bd 
.Y'DP32 DisT by wrppr p> RINT B'ys OF dypa 1959 Ad wm aw. The whole ar- 
gument turns in the recital of 1b9, as if this were the whole substitute for 
the Kiddush over the cup, whereas it is missing in our text of Yer. and of 
course the Kiddush was nas }29 with its conclusion 131 w1po. Or Zaru‘a quotes 
another Yer. that Kiddush in synagogue was prescribed mpirnn jna moi. 
But the whole passage is spurious. In II, §20, the above argument seems 
to have been abandoned. 

tor See Halevy, Dorot Harishonim, III, 122. 
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corresponding to NNAy] ANY FMNY and obw7 Ms to odvn my 
which are clearly the Palestinian versions of these eulogies.” 


14D» is also prescribed by R. Joshua b. Levi, a Palestinian Amora 
(Sabb. 119b)*% 


The above data tend to show that in Palestine there was 
no Kiddush over a cup in the synagogue. In order to give 
public expression to the sanctification of the Sabbath a compo- 
sition MAS 139 was inserted to serve asa y’wn NM of the ‘Amidah. 
In Babylon however they had Kiddush over the cup in the 
synagogue.’ Only when wine was unobtainable the Pales- 
tinian custom was taken over (assuming that R. Yose b. Abun 
reports the practice he observed in Babylon, as is the natural 
meaning). Later on MAN 710 was retained there even when 
Kiddush was recited over a cup and a reason had to be found 
for the purpose of this double sanctification to the Sabbath by 
the Reader. Hence the forced explanation of the former being 
due to the prevalence of demons.?*s 


18. To return to No. 11. The morning service for Sabbath 
(fols. 3 and 4) is again not purely Palestinian. We have already 
nay in the form Ni7 ANS wmaX ns Any) (also preserved 
in Vitry, p. 65, bottom). The phrases mpm oddiy pp and 
wby op are also found in the fragment cited by Elbogen 
(Siudien, 31, bottom). Only there the eulogy 10s vosn Syne as 
is Palestinian whereas in our text it is Babylonian (byw bs 
yok). In a Gaonic responsum the insertion of wy o”p is 


102 The Palestinian origin is no longer recognizable in a responsum by 
Rashi (see Vitry, 83) where we read ,ANTIM May pyd A wed An ay? pwd 
ow ow pyd own jm. The explanation in Codex Turin is clearly more 
genuine. 

13 According to one report whereas to another Rab (and not 825, see dD", 
a. 1.) is the author. 

104 Cf. Pes. 100b, bottom, xd} "37 TDx NDIA M33 wTpPY OTN "12 ONIN 
nor wy? xo vip oP AN SNiDw Nx’ WIP “DP INx’. About the difficulties raised 
by the Geonim with regard to this Kiddush in the Synagogue, see ‘Jttim, 
175 ff. See further the discussion by Frumkin in his edition of ‘Amram, II, 
23, notes 19 and 20, which however lacks a critical consideration of the 
sources. 

tos ‘Amram (ed. Fr. II, 27) still designates max }19 as Kiddush xm 
ND) pps DVT NewY 27 MDD oD 72327 WwpNT NNwTP. 
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strongly opposed to with the remark that it was not recited 
in both academies? 

Nos. 12 and 13 are again clearly Palestinian. Where fol. 
1 of No. 12 begins there seems to be indicated the conclusion of 
the ‘Amidah of Friday evening, viz, Ps. 195 and the doxology 
of Neh. 9%8* (as we found the case with regard to the other 
‘Amidahs). But it may be that these two items concluded a 
section that was recited by the worshipper at home. Hence 
the subsequent prescription ‘‘and when he came (i. e. arrived 
at the synagogue), he should read the Zemirot, viz. 129 7 
then 1917” (evidently this lectionary was already arranged) and 
finally Ps. 91, appropriate for the Sabbath. This is followed by 
the Ten Commandments and the by Song of Moses (see above, 
pp. 281ff.). 

In the Yoser service psd Ton is substituted by the al- 
phabetical composition 31 2192 "ws (but ody my is omitted). 
The second benediction preceding the Shema‘ consists only of 
the short sentence 3) o¥oD D1. After nd obs ny pm 
there comes an insertion O28 md oA OY instead of the 
Paitanic composition in pwn beginning with "51 mobw mywn. 
About the ending wan 5, see above p. 311. The ‘Amidah 
is not given as it was to be found in the seccion dealing with 
the Ma‘arib service of Sabbath (not preserved in our text). 

19. There is no indication as to reading of the law or to 
Musaph. As for Minhah, the only direction given is that at 
Minhah also the ‘Amidah of seven benedictions be recited. 
Was there any difference as to the wordings of the ‘Amidahs 
of Ma‘arib nonv and Minhah, viz, with regard to the beginning 
of the fourth benediction, as there is in the customary rituals? 
Such a difference we noticed in No. 10 where 7nanNo) was given 
for Friday evening and mvp now for Sabbath morning. 

In Minhah the 4th benediction begins, as is well-known, 
with 7m mns ‘while another version commenced with 1 nin 
(‘Amram, ed. Fr., II, 100-1). Codex Turin (p. 140 of copy) 


6 Geon, I, 91. imap wads by opr to x7 now by mda pooxnw we 
‘xv Jv 9>1 aw? eonD Nd Dd ..j9 Tord WEN NY PND... IND NRE 1b 
TY) Dawe TD NR OR UN PR PII MAW Mw n3za Guw=). Cp. Dr. 
Ginzberg’s remarks, ibid., p. 89. 
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prescribed the former for the ‘silent’ ‘Amidah and the latter 
for the repetition by the Reader. In this connection there is 
cited there a Gaonic responsum to the effect that the eulogy of 
the last benediction of the ‘Amidah at Minhah should be my 
oben and not mbwa baw Woy N& WANT «since there is no n3I73 
O72 on this occasion.!7 


Our fragment furnishes no information whatever as to 
the reading of the Law at Minhah on Sabbath. The customary 
practice is to say "Ws and y~s> 83) and then to read the section 
from the Scroll. This was the Minhag of Pumbedita but in 
Sura and in the whole of Babylon the order was reversed. This 
we learn from a fragment of a Gaonic responsum preserved 
in the Genizah.°® No mention is made there of *nbpn om 
(Ps. 6944) recited immediately after the Kaddish following 
jws> sa. ‘Amram also does not mention it €, 30a/ but MS: 
Bodl. in Marx, 14, bottom, includes this verse). In view of 
this it is remarkable that ‘Amram should give in his Siddur 
(I, 30a;ed. Fr., 1, 100; Mx., p. 14) the order practiced in Pumbedita 
as against that of his school. Should we say that the practice 
of Sura as well as of the whole of Babylon made way for that 
of Pumbedita some time after the writing of this responsum 
or has the text of the Siddur been changed later on accordingly? 


20. We come now to Ma’‘arib of Saturday night (ws). 


107 PNY BD mM nbpna AI WII NN OWN PRY ONT MdWwNd sD 
b> yD) .obwa Syne yy ns Joann m3 pomn ps 7d) ,Ampbw annys jad phy omon 
obvn my omm taoa oby ow xd oma naa ‘ow ps pm ddbanow jor. It is 
doubtful whether from 725%) this responsum continued or it is the argu- 
ment of the author of the Codex. It should be noted that ‘Amram (ed. 
Fr., I, 375, and Marx, p. 11) has for Minhah 41207 but the ordinary edition 
has mbv[n] nny (cp. Elbogen, p. 59). 

108 This responsum clearly emanates from a Gaon of Sura. T—S, one 
leaf, damaged, reads, (v, |. 6) ndia bafaay] udw apwa w pam ow nava ona 
'aayn’a ‘o’'9'yp') [esd] Nar wx 72 “INN TINA pp (the dots above indicate 
that these two words should be deleted) sro Adi [pup] sma ow ADI) 
mina op (i. e. end of Kaddish) md[w] mmy sy ‘ox petpor (viz. rsd sav 
jp 8TPD AD Pp... 12) moda pa ova pa mdaom vs pope ...d. 1 abpna potpan 
maw onw 3730. : 

The next responsum has the heading -xbm 73 -n7[vy] and begins 
ND) pippm ysoxa pop ox mx 5dm yn[wa]. Perhaps the previous responsum 
emanates from Natronai’s predecessor, Sar Shalom Gaon. 
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No. 12 gives the insertion of 7727 at the fourth benediction 
of the ‘Amidah. It begins with pa bind wtp pa mn>qan ans 
swn> 7 as in ‘Amram but continues to enumerate the di- 
vision between unclean and clean, between the sea and the dry 
land and finally between the upper and the lower waters. Then 
comes the passage prescribed in Yer. Ber. 9a, 1. 9ff., To 739 
1 new oom os why dna and pay ows Ta Nn a5 Ova APY aT 
mibwh> irmsap> oxan mvyon. In Yer. the passage is evi- 
dently shortened, the continuation being 5) son bon oDI0n, 
thus ‘commence for us the six days of work, which are 
about to come in peace (so that we should) be spared (in 
them) of any sin and saved of any transgression’, etc. The 
insertions “now. pww and wind wan, proposed by other 
Amoras there, have not found acceptance in our text (but 
see later on). The whole passage is introduced by the peculiar 
Palestinian phrase abs ™ 12 without an antecedent clause 
(see above, p. 298, note 69). As regards the Habdalah in 
the ‘Amidah of a festival that fell on Saturday evening we have 
the authority of Hai Gaon’*? that still in his time it formed in 
Palestine a fourth benediction by itself just as R. ‘Akiba de- 
manded throughout the year (Ber. 33a). But it is unknown 
what version they had in the Holy Land for this benediction. 
The well-known uy’1m was composed by Rab and Samuel 
and was styled ‘a pearl in Babylon’ (9323 smn, Ber. 33b). 

In No. 12 we have further the prescription that after the 
Ma‘arib service Habdalah should be recited over a cup. It 
consists of an alphabetical composition (up to the letter '‘D) 
quite different from any known version. Then comes N’X18 
why bnn similar to the text in ‘Amram. Here the insertion 
MMe) yww oA wyowm (see above) has already found entrance. 

No. 13 gives the end of Ma‘arib up to the eulogy oni 
pow mnai x. The ‘Amidah is not indicated though it 


r09 See x’avan wn to Ber. 33b, pay “Naw ox) ...5"r pei oN an and 
> yyrmm basa xn dx 37 1d wpn PX ws TOSy WA MyAI ADI AMES yomn. 
This passage is taken from the Gaon’s commentary on Berakot two sub- 
stantial fragments of which I have found in the T.—S. Genizah Collec- 
tion at Cambridge (now published in bxw noond nprxn, vol. VI, pp. 186 ff). 
The above passage is found on fol. 5, v., 1. 8 of fragment A, where it reads 
upsy BA TDI AM ponin ywoy ty 'w prraw (see ibid, p. 196, bottom). 
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was no doubt recited (see above, p. 304). Then there followed 
(evidently intended for recital after the ‘Amidah) ominn and 
a short confession of sins (as described above, pp. 281 and 299) 
concluded by the doxology bom. That our fragment deals 
with the service of v's) is evidet from the following items. 
After the doxology come Ps. 121, the Mishnah Ber. I, 5, w’s 773 
(the original of wax> ps) and finally oy 7m and ana awr 
(Ps. 91). The last item makes it clear that our text represents 
a portion of Ma‘arib of Saturday Night. oy 1 is already 
mentioned in ‘Amram immediately after the ‘Amidah but in 
our text it comes quite at the conclusion of the service. No 
mention is made of }v¥¥ N82) in this connection. Ber. I, 5 
is prescribed in Vitry, (p. 80) for Ma‘arib on week-days after 
the ‘Amidah. Interesting is the insertion of the hymn 773 
ws the original of the customary wo>x> ps. R. Yehuda 
b. Yakar in his commentary on the prayers (J. Q. R. iv, 252) 
gives a reason for intoning wabxd PR on v's? We now 
find it in the Palestinian ritual.™ 


The remaining part of No. 13 (fol. 3) gives the beginning of 
moanw 'n which was considered above, p. 276, in connection with 
the description of this service according to the ritual of the Holy 
Land. 

FRAGMENT, No. 10 


(T.—S. 6 H 8?, 2 paper leaves). 
by 3w opr pon ax nox dy sy obiyd ..yow jor (fol. 1, 1.) 
9 MAI ANwa m3 mbaa AT (as above, p. 294) 101 mobw aywn NTT 
yw NWS AP Tay mwa 73 wWeNT NANI NS Joy wi Cv.) 8D ... 9 


10 poy 79 PAN Naw ONS TDINA 11a TIMMY ON nava nxvw md22 wT nav ovw Dd 
noowmds> 1D DDN UX 72°Bd) w2. 

Schechter cites (ibid, p. 253, note 1, end) a MS. British Museum wherein 
this hymn and nqwpn ow form a part of the service for the conclusion of 
the Sabbath. It should be added that Viiry (p. 79) has nawpn ows for 
Ma‘arib on week days. But no text known to me mentions wnbsx> psx for 
any other Ma‘arib except on Saturday night. Elbogen’s statement (p. 106) 
should therefore be modified as regards this point to refer only to the conclusion 
of the Sabbath. 

ut Dr, Abrahams (J. Q. R., XIII, 60) seems to have copied the version 
91 we Wa from our fragment. 
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am ow ons “Na pods qb rsd sow nubtn aan by qwap vm 
sumo58 oON mnpn cna 7” 

(fol. 2, v., gap between 7Prmw... xv» mbynd aw napyx mN>yx 
Dayo [37a AWN T"OS NI spayobs mwyy>... oxax fols. 1 and 2) 
mona b> by oni nba apo con qow> .nbyaa ov” 9b any 
soany ayn xa nod 4b As oy qb nba 

spnans obiy nan) ton pyay> sw ton opbxd ayn ton” 42 
:7o8 [ONTwW) WY NX AMS "Sa ON Pawo 1D Py 

srmar ay yr > max ds anos nox .58 ods ons... ew pow 
.(here the MS breaks off) 7Naw ONDA NIA} wa .AIN|NA oN 


FRAGMENT, No.-11. 
(T.—S. 8H 23”, four paper leaves, square writing, torn and faded). 
ya by poo .nonbon ais .nabpen oo” 45 oxdp avy (fol. 1, 1.) 
™ 9DNI TDD yer yoo abo 1" opm addy wi .rabo0n 
mind wot pn mar mam 45 ayn obiyd ...q90 0% armas qb ars? 


jos Sew Os Na com yern yon ppyn oxi ow yn mynd 

pinem .yaxm dam) ow now .paxn 4obna ban .pas qb 48 ow 9b 
Ssaw wy S52 Syn why mbw now onp "Na .pas pen oNp by jody 
pox Mwy) pom mnai yrs om 

yon oo wong ad Sen wna cvo bran ..enpe) om” .mbx 
™ nano) wpm Oem ...bod20 .ywin> an ...omaN yao "NA 101 wD 
wiTdss yd Anna qreaa 71a by nbenw usb qnbonnar Joy bsaw ns nbs 
9 nnd) aytiadhy aay amiod nansd am wpm Syan oyava oy ns 
NWT WIPd "N23 WIP Ninaw ...83 TET N’NIN ANN rdw ADA (fol. 2, r.) 
(supply bapn) mand anbem dxrw cows qa at> aay awm ...4¥9 
Tay] ALTA MN "sa Joy Ssw nay Ton psab anm 

ny) boaw yaw por Sy1 arn Sy wads sin ans 45 ums on 
3b ro p"Na noxa Dabiyn on abo ...odb12 dyn apa any uy (supply 
ny 

snx> wi 97m (verso) Joy bxaw Sy Onn ona ody ow 
mans orm mn wnbs nb ann (supply 7) TWWoD °D Pw TNO 
oidbva Ssnw joy ns qnad qrya any oben p72 on ApIX) JOM 
1? IND JS .DIpas odsn ..ne> po odwa Sew wy ms Joann Na 
1D) "xa meyd ..xb19 JIT AD NDA." FIA | oD Ndp Laxnwdyy 
The benediction ]57 ‘0D NN is written between the lines evident- 
ly being a later insertion. Hence is was perhaps meant to be 
recited after 1b9". There is a gap between fols. 2 and 3. 
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Fol. 3, r., begins mas NX ANY epndit ..o77nNT by) ones 
WS WR MX IT WT boa ons oad yen yw odio xi ons 
yay mms by mwy ove» omndsay cna nan qaqa ons sa b> 
(verso) [7/3782 191N3a OPayn pia Dd Any rp Ao o -pndbm ™w Joy 
3y @ ywop> ody ons Nan -pnbm ayn pia ce b> nN) manna 
oda os ny yoy noan yds ow vanaw ost yi am xd ono ams 
mnyow aw opm Oddy po .xbp ..npD 1 sma anowa ana nda 
orp on ardy sow armas dp .bp sos iabnn dis ary on by 
INVITP wnawM YT MAD (fol. 4, rd ods” owsy op sty... Joo” 
mae wo my dy ony Sy oie abso si Sean we nemtpi 

> jor Dster Syn sa ayn obiyd mano by poor aady mda dsr 
mm} ow orp am by spd inppya 1b ann) wera ...qw mow ID) naw 

LYIINT DN... MW INA [zn] 7D) Naw Nw ona an a PNA 
There the MS. breaks off. 


FRAGMENT, No. ila. 


(Extracts from Codex Turin 51 concerning Ma‘ arib of Sabbaths). 

podann .abnn ‘ori nyo nad podin naw anya (p. 96 of copy) 
172 ¥"v NM) ONT NIM ‘DW pri 2ayo podanni .yiawn 1 ANwD AN 
tyr odriyd wwdy poo sin pon sy ..adio 

ay ways WI .wIT AnDwa swaps oy> sandman wp naw ns 
dS) poy mm ona ty oy nans pany anyon Na wtp 

mx “Na spynd wamei .4Po nym Spans ww pin .yP31 wra msa 
202) NX O22 INT TY TON) NON .yow Map spr .bxrw wy 

OMAyI) .AMDD) ONDA NID Mw WIS .ANVA ypwra Ann ow dra 
.NYD Tw ...TDwD 7% .od19 ON) 739 ANowa APIs a>. aw qb Iw 

113.025 or .oD77 o@ 112vyd) .osnp bx .w DDD IDyT 

ety adiyd sion >” rN) AD XD yw? NY mT 

bya 'Na ianaydy oxy) amo. yr ate. wy poi aw nya 
yn 

"92 115.790 odwa yndnn .powi na Iw IDI wy) .PI JoNA D5) 
yoy row ‘2 pomn din dw moar wer ...now obwra ...odbw now wn 
pyo onnd yas moran $2) .ppmn jo mew pooasy yp ay> Sew 


™ Paitanic for mby’). 

13 In the MS. copy 037 but the rhyme demands 0’D", young ones (0°27 
ows). 

14 Read raybwo, ‘as in the past’. 

15 anavb pop, Ex. 15%, i. e. the Temple. 
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now ODN OwpaD FIONA AaDw) pamNw> °Dd JPM y AT pynr jnrPn| 
mnav 52 Sax wy sow pomn qo moda ppm an» ona bw 
nanw oaw oD Minaw now nanw ww JD b> pImN PRY OrWw OD 
wo wnba podoanm nbvyd ay wap .mby noo pm pomn 4>Bb jm>y 
axtiad) amay> amid memp> am ...nanxw Jnana .wpa bsa ns 
ponnow w .naw wIpy ....(p. 97) AST N'NIS .qAND odwi m573 19 nnd 
sa ws ty dn ‘ow wba poosnows wpm dsr onns 1bi97 
dmx on ada wads It AST .nawn wtp ty 1D JnanNn .mwyd ods 


syonmw anxdy ...nsnd pre coded my xa omm dis ody ow adia qd 


why bx .otsa smeyds wabio wetpad ny ‘ow x’y ome wba nben 
> wap) D732 weow TP .NAwT WIpD ...MAN }) PIN) Dw ANP 

‘pp youw yo Jnana bdenn xdy invena nyuw rn (p. 99) 
anan -P xy po yi ann» ma73 yaw pyo way mata May po p'y 
Tay) yd ...07 738 139 IND ITA MAN yw WIP. .mMIIA yaw pyd Iw) 
oben may qua mbvn IN ...nay] ANPA IMNw ud IND) ASPA 
Then follows the usual explanation of max yw having been 
instituted for late comers and in order that they should not 
remain by themselves and have to leave alone (ppm °1DD).17 

ma oropy i mdan Sdn by tion ‘ow wspad ny yw nme nod 
PRM No Maa ond wryp “Po jNIIN ~P wy? “TD NawT wIpD 
pyow wapd pyty jPNw INND) .WNIIN “P prev py pp pyow wapd pyr? 
DIN (p. 100) x19 > ynbwa by pwspar pann mod weep pn pawl 
by poon .mnav >> Sy wp simnn...(p. 103) ..0naIn Pina 2a ya 
.(as in the customary version) 3) 191 wsprd ny ‘ow 7” 


FRAGMENT, No. 12. 


(Cambridge University Library Collection, Liturgy, marked 9, 
six vellum leaves, brownish ink, vocalized). - 


ore bs tt 24 

7 See Rashi to Sabbath 24b (mi2D own n't). This explanation goes 
back to R. Natronai (see Mahzor Vitry, p. 82, 105) according to whom the 
demons were given a free hand on Sabbath eves (see also ‘Ittim, p. 173 top). 
On the other hand our author expressed before the opinion that the Sabbath 
itself was a kind of protection against demons and therefore the benedic- 
tion 1y> Sx1w wy apw was omitted. A similar view is to be found in a Midrash 
quoted by several authorities (see ‘Jttim p. 173, note 13). This shows to 
what difficulties they were reduced in explaining the origin of max po. 
The reason for the omission of 1w falls away altogether in the Palestinian 
rite since throughout the week the ending was nby n>p p7Dn. 
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os sa ring yp obama” pwd oad pram op or (fol. 1, r.) 
wap > yn a9 by mNba moRmds Sp sa SIND Td JIad 
me spy nat awyds Sp on sda navn ord yw aon pds wwa 
«Dt. 59) yy aim... 

8731 ..."82 Isp bs Sp ane step mda » yor dp on (fol. 3, r.) 
ma? 3319 wD ANDY InDN yr ppnAm pon wat bya nan ana ws bon 
ainz2 02995 aw mnavn yw porn ap IpTX *>ynw why Jo 2 MIND 
NOT ASY "Na mr poy 7 Nad) JS 8A °D NN DIP 

Donn OMS Apyn ro oD yw OM wip wads mdbym ODD IDI 
jos Ost m8 ams "Na aTIND 

oyty :qndv ombds (fol. 4, r.) Ty ps xdx mba ax nox you 
DTD YD) OSD PAX TNs yom ms inyw> ppxo 1D by o-aN md oA 
7 seen On Os 9$05 Ann tw ounn Sxb mas inzw ox dy) mon -wya 
) INDB ...1D199 % .7a9 Anowa Ana nda obi ps or Sw op) 
mr q> mort pri ny ar mydei ney myw San -pwyos mwy m1 Jw 
12D" (verso) by Jow opin Ton wobdn ° WN) MD ID ye Vy 


raw as "sa -pads bo psd soxn nnban osnn by vwas bo ty 


°D IND NTN) .NIAND NOD NaDdS mby wn onds mora yaw Sy on nde 
:mp72 yay ses obey napbs ov anw 


m>tambs axpbs 27 sawy mnow dinds mbx xdx napbs m3 NN) 
pa qwnd msn pa bind ep pa nndtan ans Syn Osan nyt yan» 
onnnnn o> owd>yn op pa mann> on pa cad (fol. 5, 1.) sovn 
bon marion mbwa insap> oxan mwyon 7 new dy dna wads ” 79 
noon bem ays omm jnnn ton par py rat boo o>xin sun 
SYIT JIN "NA ONAN WS ON CNN PN WS NX omuM FINN API 
mby qnay astwds yo psp sobs Sy daa mbxds jo mp som 
ses obiyr qo wibs SD WNT OTIND "ND DIT (v.) CID NTN .."NA 
baw Stan ann diay. or Sta qpna inna .bind wp pa Stan nya 
Ssam moan worm Snm =pym pawn .tosyo mam Stan? mat wan 
brn wb aw .cponys oSita ays abmd ype .nm ms ov at .xowo nq 
nxy w> (fol. 6, r) "DD .pIy $5 pat Non SOND .oNaA Don new 
wo own ub .anxya 371 aw xy) 93 we -NND .onxya mr yr 


na qrdy ma din ardy Sypn ember ovm arn 9:1 ane ww pn? abr 
soxn (Dt. 26% 727 ...r>y qnndy ans ardy ann oyds yrdy jn 
(Lev. 9 nynd myn yo pons 27381 "8 ITP °D DTP °> onm 
:bind wap pa Stapm ’Na .2679) 
p>ion mbwa ns p> Osan myn nv (verso) ns why dna" 
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pew o72 wynwM Jno bow ay OMIM pyr yw boo ody wn bon 
yan pba obo xd) am obiya wa xd wb ae> nyuny mo by) pnw 
soos gas meyd xenon qndnon Jobo qpone nvad ann am 
mbyn xbox arad. Sy mbyn ote mew xd ots ad Sy iwnsw abyn 

asy roy pyrm dor arad Sy mbyn ome neip xbdy ons 25 Sy ipnxip 
(here the MS breaks off). 


FRAGMENT No. 13. 


(Cambridge, Add. 3160, no. 5, four paper leaves). 
obyd wasem sdsin Sse yo” 'x’a Ste wrap ww (fol. 1, v.) 
oda sy. orm am qoibw now wvdy pina obwd nbn wpoym a's 
PINTO AY PN navM PanD pri onasw pass ody enn qnna a1nd5 
IW oIpnw ay) mNaDWw ann xb azwn ox 'n ooxwa sayn xb aam 
) NN 0D WR TaDwE I odwa 'n 2ID07 "9D OM’pA TWN) Naw 
mypn obvd nase wax oa sim Sn wy? oFNa 'n enn nuad aad 
Ssnw wy Sy irdy mdw now omp ” x’2 1a bwo ba moda ano mbwd 

obwry nai yy< ony 

jov oan opm xbo :qow oN JON bs Jow pin bx ow on bs 
Sy on sow yyo> apay uny mwy oo” ssw mir Sm ow snpa dyn 
ayo 'y qnam 'y qndm 'y qwapo by qxox by qray dy soy dy qoy 
bya ow yyod aywim oirdy ont mann pena pin Oyo nD ndbw 
on oa bwa2 mand qndmi inn dan qoy Sse Sy ADIN SM wIpA 
wats Sy ws Toe ‘ow a's Syne yow sds ms anys row aod 
ov om ornyaw by ont mas maa q$0 82 21 ayn odiyd ww sin wp 
oom 4729” Ans > pay ay SD II ay” Jaw Iyob 'n JAD 
pain ray ow ya yt yw Sy sow inary pom wy b> v's” 
spon Dsn 8" nT Td Jm2bp asenn onxl nxid Frat AbyM Jow 
onnnm owdy op Jann wen Myon opr aNMpon nawon Sdinoa 
odiyd nxi an qmabay Fron ow opr on qos qd x mows b> op 
:]O8 Ty) 

ra (Ps. 121) ody ayn anyn ...cfol. 2,1) ory avs mbynd ow 
TIy?s 9 Tox Mayda oD nex PPI .now by yom ANID om PpaN 
pow 52 oma yen b> woot xd me yay yaa UN IT Py 73 
j2 un meen me ay wand pen ow b> xan ody qn om b> moda 
m aya (fol. 2, vo aS an ay wa 2 MPA AY JON Pwpy 
Js qos "yo bm wn tx adiyd 

'ywID ‘2 wobp ‘3 WIN 3 Ws WA 
'DD 'D ‘DD 'D '§D 'D 'ND 1D 
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"DD'S DD 'N 'ND 'N 'ND PS 
mo 9 mS "3 xb) "xb a 
tla. ‘33 ‘pd ‘a3 'xd '23 'xd Joa 


avy wm. ...by TM yw NI °D mun> ny °>D yx onan op ons 

22 ns ow raw qowb ay ops 4S MT ‘om by snoa 
sow wind -ya 121 prop pos ror’ prpnd cya td way odd ...cnyn 55 
snwn nban (fol. 3, ro = an at pobir Ty Spmacawy ws prod PT 
ray Pwr pon pwba maw wy pa Shimon Joon bsn a’e v'na 
bbinn bo xa iwabo a TIP oN FASS} JNawi myer nawar qbdm 
‘nun 92a. There follows a lectionary of verses beginning with 
22 P and ending with mp qnywd. Then we have why 
ending with 293 pbon sy cody ny. 

ovd 7 Tan anne nado” NT MN spnd7a ...no7N8 naw 
(here the MS breaks off). oxdmo ...02 aw xd ip Ibs sqnaNen 


VII. Hoty Days AND FESTIVALS. 


21. The Palestinian ‘Amidahs for these days have been 
discussed by Elbogen with the help of new Genizah material.'*® 
Here a number of additional fragments are given (Nos. 14-17) 
which supplement this material. Of special interest is No. 14 
being the Musaph of New Year the beginning of which has pre- 
served in Bodl. 2721" as the end of the ‘Amidah of Yom Kippur? 
Our text begins in the middle of JUND jn 723) and concludes 
the third benediction with the eulogy ‘pn ‘bom [’bom 7) 7N=TN 


witpn qbom mnbon. The other Palestinian fragments have 


vitpa Sym nabom a) ° known already from Yer. R. H. IV 
(59c). Here we have a compromise between the Palestinian 


u8 Wf. G. W. J. LV, 426-46, 589-99. See further Gottesdienst, 132 ff, 
140 ff. 

u9 M.G. W. J. 1. c., 594-97. The whole ‘Amidah for Yom Kippur was 
recited as indicated on p. 594, Il. 13 ff, qns1 mwyd ods nn, i.e. up to the 
Palestinian 7’ at the end of the ‘Amidah containing the phrase qnx7 nwybi 
4nsn2 (above p. 298). The prayer should not be cncluded by psa ym and 
by withdrawing 3 steps but the worshipper should remain in his bowed position 
and begin a new section of 77ND jn. It seems that the whole fragment deals 
with the silent prayer. The worshipper thus left out yon» jn at the third 
benediction, preserving it for the end as an introduction to the ‘11 (see 
infra, p. 327). 

u0 The fragment in M. G. W. J. 1. c. 442, top, has for Musaf of Yom 
Kippur only wpa bx. 
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custom and the Babylonian which had for the 10 penitentia! 
days only wpm 707. This compromise we find also in the 
Persian rite (J. QO. R., X, 615). Then comes n7n3 Ans and it 
is not indicated how far it extended, but probably it reached 
till mba N's (see M. G. W. J., 1. c. 441, 1. 13). 

Now as to the version of nvobo ,mzt and mow (=I, 
II, III), I is introduced by nawb why. In the order and 
grouping of the 10 Biblical verses incorporated in each section 
there is no uniformity. Whereas our text adheres to the grouping 
of 3 Pentateuch verses first, then 3 verses from the Hagiographa, 
followed by 3 from the Prophets and concluded by a tenth verse 
from the Pentateuch, as found in ‘Amram and in Sa‘adya’s 
Siddur (see ed. Fr. II, 286-7, notes, and 304), in a Palestinian 
liturgy, published by Dr. Davidson (J. Q. R. N. S. VIII, 
431 ff), the verses are distributed in such a manner as to form 
three parts each consisting of a verse from the Pentateuch, 
another from the Prophets and a third from the Hagiographa. 
But this redistribution may have been due to the Paitanic com- 
positions, just as is the case with those of Yose b. Yose, and may 
not have effected the silent ‘Amidah. The eulogy concluding 
nya’ read in the Palestinian rite pasn b> 4bo nobon 74K 
VTP CSIPD) DIT ONY TY Dw WIN) Dw wR Dyn WTpPIO. 
The usual eulogy for the fourth benediction of the ‘Amidah of 
New Year begun only with $x” wipo with the insertion of 
mAyinn pran after ow wind (No. 17 and M. G. W. J., lc, 
435, top). Of course, in Musaf myn yt was left out as 
it referred to mDw, whereas yaxn b> Joo nabor 34N was an 
adequate 7°nn for the section dealing with God’s royalty. 

II. There is the whole introduction 131 7n& known as 
a7 aT snypn. The passage ornd oom ...pwyo ndnn ora or 
nw) is already cited in Yerusahalmi (see Elbogen, 143). 
The eulogy is 0229 max m2 791. But in the liturgy, published 
by Dr. Davidson, it is M27 151, as in the other rites. 

III. In mbu nns there is a prose insertion beginning with 
O22 179m and leading up to the revelation on Sinai. Our text 

71 The Palestinian feature of this liturgy is evident from the eulogy 


'y ‘po naivon ay (ibid p. 440), though it is somewhat different from our 
text; see farther on. 
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breaks off in the middle and the eulogy for this section is not 
preserved. 


22. In No. 15 the Ma‘arib of Yom Kippur is given. There 
is no indication of 171 95. The service began with Ps. 130, 
quite appropriate for the occasion, followed by Ps. 103?-end, 
also dealing with forgiveness of sins. Both are prescribed in 
Soferim 19? in reversed order. Then comes Ma‘arib in the usual 
manner. In the ‘Amidah the eulogy of the third benediction is 
witpn >sr as in the case also in the Musaf (above p. 325, note 120). 
It is evident that only on New Year’s day did it read 778 
wtpn bxm noiben. One may go further and infer from this that 
the whole section 77ND jn dealing with God’s sovereignty was 
omitted on Yom Kippur and hence the corresponding conclusion 
mabon ts was left out. Only at the end of the ‘Amidah before 
ps1 ym the 7 was introduced by this section of ‘ImD jn 
with its eulogy and also by that of nvabn of the Musaf of 75. 
But the eulogy of the latter was again the same as that of the 
fourth benediction of the ‘Amidah of Yom Kippur, viz. 
3) oD IT ow om dx Ww wipn (see above p. 325, note 119) It is 
somewhat strange that this eulogy should be repeated twice 
in the prayer. No 15 mentions ym>x immediately after 
this eulogy recited the first time. It evidently deals with 
yen nan. 


No. 16 seems also to be a portion of the Ma‘arib service of 
Yom Kippur beginning with Ps. 103 and 130 (as in Soferim). 
In the ‘Amidah there is an insertion beginning with nD NIX 
joy nxun? 83. It is not indicated whether it is only the repetition 
of the reader. 


Another portion of the Ma‘arib service for Yom Kippur 
has recently been published by Dr. Abrahams in vol. I. of 
this Annual (pp. 384-5), without an attempt at analysis of its 
nature. Where fol. 2 begins (there is an evident gap between 
fols. 1 and 2 of the fragment) we have the indication of Ps. 135 
followed by the usual doxology bom. This is apparently 
the end of the service for one of the Festivals. Then comes 
the heading Ma‘arib without any further qualification. However 
the contents of the service leave no doubt that it is for the Day 
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of Atonement. We have Paitanic insertions before each sec- 
tion which precede the ‘Amidah, thus before Syaw? yx mT, 
oany anyon Sew my ams 727 onows ama md 1a pqs) AD xB] 
pox] 'w WS and [ow ann yrs onw ” ’xJa. Then the 


copyist states that he found regulations of the Palestinian rite 
prescribing the confession "11 8) nbd NX after the benediction 


wip dyn instead of nana ans (1. 11ff. from bottom: (r. na) nn 
nop sox wpa YN aya bs ga nIN2 [ANN] yyy yp? ys onwhs 107 


0). Now this whole passage is also found in our text (No. 16) 
but after nana nny. There is apparently a variation of custom. 


More important is fol. 1 of the fragment published by Dr. 
Abrahams. At the commencement we have a Paitanic inser- 
tion or modification of the section preceding the ‘Amidah, 
viz. that concluding with the benediction xm byw ns. 
This is apparently for the mw service. We have then the 
following interesting rubric with regard to the ‘‘Confession”’ of 
Yom Kippur. o7p9x8 onnsto poxvos ise oD jn [Nam 
myans ana AS yo Noma or prays abnor mp. ody wm ano 


ma Yan ay wstm np>2w orrmby opr, The writer found among 
the early rules and Siddurim of the Palestinians a confession 
called 2°> mxbv 17 and likewise among those of the Baby- 
lonians one called ‘the four chapters of the confessions of 
(Yom) Kippur’. There were differences between the two ver- 
sions. The one he gives is recommended by him to be adopted 
(for yan evidently wenn should be read; such interchanges of 
¥ and ¥ occur occasionally in Jewish Arabic). Inourtext thereseem 
to be four sections beginning respectively with yuv ans, pny) 
nd vn, oD Ty XO ox pr any and on yun wads mne. 


23. In No. 17 we have the conclusion of the New Year’s 
‘Amidah and then the Ma‘arib for Tabernacles leaving out the 
service for the Day of Atonement. It seems that the Ma‘arib 
of every festival began with Ps. 92. Then followed the appro- 
priate Psalm for the corresponding feast, the one for Tabernacles 
being Ps. 122. Then comes the Palestinian benediction for 
the reading of the Shema‘ followed by the usual Ma‘arib and 
finally the ‘Amidah. Soferim (19?) prescribed for Tabernacles 
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not Ps. 122 but 76 because verse 3 refers to a tabernacle.?”? 
A liturgical scroll in vellum (T—S. 18 H 2) gives the Pss. for the 
various festivals, these being for Passover (?, or for 7th day of 
it because there is a lacuna in the MS. which may have read 
nop ‘tm mom) dram bon (Ps. 136), for Pentecost Ps. 29, for 
New Year Ps. 47, for Yom Kippur Ps. 130, for Tabernacles 
Ps. 112 (it is difficult to see its connection with the festival) 
and finally for Shemini ‘Aseret Ps. 113. The first three items 
agree with Soferim (187-3, 197). For Yom Kippur Soferim has 
has in addition Ps. 103 whereas for Tabernacles and Shemini 
“Aseret Pss. 76 and 6 respectively are prescribed with the ad- 
dition that he who is not familiar with them should recite instead 
Ps. 111.%3 We see thus a divergence in custom. 


FRAGMENT, No. 14. 


(Cambridge Add. 3160, no. 10, five vellum leaves faded). 


(as in M.G.W.J., LV, 595, 1. 14 ff) ...n%9n ywy> (fol. 1, recto) 
ton ‘Som ton TITS ND 


yasm yo ody) payny ...mp2 12 Sy cv. 191 naw wwby mnana mans 
nna t'nd}> Nada bon sy ~dy ..ody ypnd inna mos odvdsa boy 
Ip oITN :apysa px war xd syws cM sty... qd” syoyum wsxan 
oxwamn pray > by abo ..onyy nw swap xpd ...on>bs mr '> ‘n> 
rqudo wis ...b> Sy... pm spy ..wy wr dyi smNay ...do8 AD 
nowy ...onny anay omen $5) onsn2 amxw onan b> wow ...b> by 
yow Ja2 ‘pp Jay qwo > Sy nna TNT Tat ns wads 9 > opr 
(up to here practically the same as in Il. c., 597, 1. 5) 's NW 
WM nN Pwd Awyn pans) pwr aw. Tb9 ay “Ty moby nny 7 o> 
Sew wipo part >> 969 nnbon a4” 8" ADV JaIpD) oY “Pons 
WTP CNSIPD) Wyo ANDWA AY Dw wIND) Ow -wNT 


jon andi xd x* b> on Dyson b> nr ANN MwRIanw ...7D11 ANN 
oy ‘n onpeo ...1na ‘D> ban miqwys ...pd nba bon pry ..nmow psd 
»p Sy sapmbs ton tor at bx my at wna ..2ntan ony» oN 


122 See also Miiller, p. 262, note 6. 
13 192 355 55a 0 nN TN DIN O73 (pa ws on. See Miiller, p. 263, 
note 8. 
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nx owd's nb Dn OTP *Dy "MWD TYW DMT NIP ...12479NN ‘37 ‘ay 
Joy> nN pont way (r, 1D) °D JNS7 mvy> ...o7 IAS WaN Ipyy mIpyn 
nsx 12> op) qndmo 4pono Jeno Joyo JVyo IPS PIN nS Dw Jan wi 
NDD ...MINDW] 791... WORD Tay mwo vp Sy sna eKNA 7377 
o> max m3 7D1 ” X’2 JTI5 
2D OID TIN ws ...dnn Joy wmsax ns mnyown ...mdu ons 
obra anim om>y nowy arse ym matin os bapd rb>> xd) aan 
wy Nad ~ay mat Sip wx? opmwen om dy wan odd whynn 
wap ‘372 ‘DD o-PON Maw Mee: Vind mat oe oPby oD ody 
mona yown mwy2 at ws b> dytn pup iyowT nnoxd :'n mat ow) 
ora ond ann adr abona youn mwy) 379 ora omby noon mdr 
Span nyna owden ova cm na ‘5 :oym ns avd oyawm ova ow ben 
sox> and wap ata mbdypa ons ow oyt So1 'n pwr yp om sn 
m2 7oxd ['m> owam pray op dyn ambdda wombs aby 
(here the MS. breaks off). 


FRAGMENT, No. 15 


(T.—S. Box H 5, four paper leaves). 


NX WD D2...’ apyoo mbyon yw ned ox mM (fol. 1, v.) 
nav” aTobs ods aynbs cv.) 2 MN WD) VDI ..enDwn be »” 
wrpn dsm ods nnen 


asinM.G.W.J.,1.c. mw yr oy $0 Joy Sstea nana ns (fol.2, r.) 

ox? Two dx Sat Inna 'ndd 1D) ay ns manKa wd jnm (435, No. 3 
mma joy Sxnw Sy sybp qmabn nas mda" oDNaw naw ... WwyA 4s 
nay? wads sis mova Soa imo 7d dssw onde pwyn row obdvy... 
m7 wp oy om nxap2 qqad mms on pun bx o> (as 1. c. 439) NO 
229 yp) No 7m ywSa nwD ay Am pyn nmdp op am omnpDA ony oP 
Jonna Wes 7377 ns wads ob opr r25~NMAdS wen AdbMN un 


™4 A paper leaf (T—S. 8H 244) begins, ton 4S ‘nat ” apx AD TDNd 
spp aw ara obyd) ond (verso ..yy san mdy? X48 oO" DIND WOMAN OMT eepnya 
220 12 WoP_ OMN? ..a3 AYN ¥ wPTDT uywITdy dy ra ond AIM pn ova mM wD 
TMD! I wnow AMIN) pwd 1a wD mM (here the MS breaks off). 

Hence xa» n>y> was inserted at mmr after the verses from the 
prophets and before the concluding passage leading down to the eulogy. 

5 A fragment in T—S. Arabic Box: Liturgy, consisting of 3 leaves, 
reads here wnyw> and then continues, m3 Joy mbw nye oy) °b DY aT NIN 
TSqy N21 JM API .Axy ans pw :'v> myo "mar ad r>ayo oN ...oeqw. Alphabetical, 
ends jn 7yT) ODS DY, 
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W298 BND) TWN yd wom ova > JAD DD Fray mp ~—P by 
PIyy NIA NS waPIN TT VM TAY pr mds aT pA OTP cnn... 
NWP UMN) NINA Foy wa rd AyD wIAN 1D NWN) Mxn wR obwd 
ox or) Fsnw wpe sa oundmn am$ody abnnd aim om on ox on 
aya ona Ssaw ma spy mnayds wmmyd odo nbdior Sm ome sn 

Dommbs Syan qow 


FRAGMENT, No. 16. 


(A quire of 6 leaves in Cambridge Add. 3356 (see above, No. 3 
end, p. 294) begins with mw»> (Ps. 1037) and continues to the 
end of chapter followed by ch. 130). 

joy Osawa nana ans 'n wpn bse 'n qndan py op) nnpn cnaw 
oy mana wads” 2 inm asin M.G.W.J., 1. c., 435) 072 °m... 
no oy min OND ’D77 OY OY NN In wp NPD oY nN And mnaw nnowd 
.Joy naund sa mop sax ina ‘29 wp owapodr aw ord) anowd am pyar 
»pya wny Sdxm .powy -yys ayn awys ny Soa -ponn nawn ayn 
pabn wy mr ora °D 32 ry ANNA ar ova poms ud mwy arwep: 
mw Ss om Jat: na 39 4a nna $5 AyD Ans °D 2uNvn 7S °D argon 
amdon Syi unnvsn iso aawna by °D :oonay iawn... Twya 4x 7oNd 
O48 72a yaw... mwa aban ‘wip ‘ata ins mbmn 4d wry 

WAY’ NS YI PYy Ws wywe raym anp) 7m ova wmnyd dnp NOW 
ns dy ppp wwewd renyd’s win pbs aw weary yrom 4b taynwmd 
7O8 PIay AI syn” wd ...bo. sna ‘DD :4ow ox aNd aad 
shy ps ombdsn dds nat om ‘nd :otp 7m ... pw. bx ww qd 

nawds oY JSD NT aY :margin) Ty nd72 NN whrEK wm 
m$p wan 1D AMS NS wr ow (payin -pminaw nd72 nN dip 
Ds OP 7M mon oY min wp Nrpo ar oeym bon nana Joy Sxrwa °D 
(here the MS. breaks off) nono oy am omnpon 


FRAGMENT, No. 17. 


(T.—S. 10 H 113, one paper leaf) 

smo nad whi ets 27 mew ...9x>d omy ow red (fol. 1, v.) 
IPD) DIM ANDY “yin DroyT S>D ANNA Joy deter >>» on iby 
ow cent) Ssqw wpe ...'3 DW Jap “Pans wna ns -pd aAvyn wap 


dS 1 AST WIP °NAPD) DIT ANDY Ty AYN IN Ow win 
soon *>y axdxbs on yrs? youn 
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pnm) :won ...msi yoo” Spm otnan mopman abd axbx anon 
snnow To mbyon aw im Pyds aor Sipn on py b> nn07 *Sy sods 
soo. wads xa 37> aw mwpas wide” ma jyo> (verso) Ja O17w... 
obw anda irdy ia>Snnd yow n-ap msn dy inx1 yma wp mws odin 
map avs Spm. mS b> qop12 sanyo dipm :axan we aw aba vim) 
bypn wiipm oxm...'2 58 nox SIND MID72 yawa xAbxim Joon *Sy yaw 
9 yom by aban pss as pnw yor oy S>p soy Sisters nana ans 
mim wp Spo oy AN am mom oy nx now ony mamNa wads 
” a7 pons ‘N32 wap °N7Ppod) aw ord anew) AM Mp7 an OY nN 
DMN oo; ...ory Awy mwona 7woNd Syne on bx 3at :toxd awn bs 
(here the MS. breaks off). 


VIII GRACE AFTER MEALS 


24. Nos. 18-21a give us fragments of }Won nd72. It is 
difficult to ascertain whether they represent the purely Pales- 
tinian custom though they differ appreciably from ‘Amram’s 
text. As chance willed it, in the very introductory phrases of 
the Grace (No. 18) there is a lacuna in which IJ have filled up to 
read wen iawa wo pybsxw) Ja abwo ruboxw ran. But 
this is. one of the so-called differences between Palestine 
and Babylon.*® In the former country the grace would be 
introduced in company of three by bwo wW2>DNv pron by 721 
whereas in the latter country the reference to the staple food 
(jon by) would be omitted. If our fragment is Palestinian, 
the lacuna ought to be filled up accordingly for which there 
seems to be no space in the Ms. 

In No. 18 the first benediction is rhymed and probably is 
a modification of the text used everyday. In the second bene- 
diction 7 is displaced so that the beginning reads 1ss by 
max nom by. In ‘Amram (ed. Fr. I, 364) it commences 
with 77 but the version of grace in the house of mourners 
(II, 413, and ed. Warsaw, I, 55) reads '1D) a m7 wx Sy, 
The third benediction being for Sabbath begins with 19m 
but does not end with a specific reference to consolation. The 
Baraita (Ber. 48b) prescribes for Sabbath ovon moma S nnn 


™ Miiller, 79m, No. 24. The clearest version is that of Orhot Hayyim 
mpaRw 7A pow aaa py prom pryw ive ndoxw pron by poran dsnw pas ya 
pion by pros pr bv. See Miiller’s notes. 
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mania which Alfasi and before him R. Hananel took literally, 
the benediction thus to begin with Irom) and to conclude with 
the eulogy mbwy pra wy onwn instead of obw ana 
at week days.%? Sa‘adya and Rashi and other authorities 
maintained that no change should be introduced on. Sabbath 
and that the beginning 0m7 and the conclusion 7n3. are meant 
by the phrase 79m), consolation, intending to indicate that though 
on Sabbath there is the insertion webnm 7x7 the phrases of 
consolation should be retained. Our text (No. 18) is a sort 
of compromise beginning with won) and continuing with on7 
but concluding with o>bwry ms yonta anan. But Nos. 19 
and 21 have onion and likewise Codex Turin.78 After the 
eulogy we have the passage OD MINDA JOX wena yOX with 
a reference to wicked Rome whose downfall is prayed for (Nos. 
18, 19 and 20 with variants; Nos. 21 and Codex Turin omit 
the allusion to Rome, probably out of political consideration). 
R. Natronai knew of this passage but declared that it was not 
recited either at the academy or in the whole of Babylon.'9 
It no doubt originated in Palestine where the yoke of Byzantium 
was grievously felt and where the sight of the ruined sanctuary 
gave expression to the ardent wish of seeing it rebuilt. 

The passage WOD Wm wyn in om is missing in 
our fragments except in No. 21. Likewise Sa‘adya’s text 
(Amram ed. Fr. II, 354, note) does not have it. Yet it was 
an early insertion mentioned already in Yer. Sabbath (15b top)*° 

17 See ynon, naw § 64 won) WIN MOM pony nava and ~oDbyT wan bax 
}2) JD n'a) ,odwry pias wy on 83 131 NoMa womans OMIA OOD) D1 TDN 
mano Fve WI ma msdn Jona w23 wow Fy yysa wads ‘nm wem Ib AIT Noy 
won Axa moped Amun. 

See further the commentary of the disciples of R. Jonah to Alfasi, a. 1., 
and Frumkin in his ed. of ‘Amram, J, 365, note 27. 

28 Fol, 30b (p. 67 of copy) 7m2 ya7n ine nbsxw ps’ys1 ..om Tw dina 
Ya ora mines yey od>ery qm oa mma PT 3 Myer aT dS NID ...TDw ND 
ma wonn maind bym nema oon wom men Sonne ow oD navar jor Ody nns 
wna yo obvi yaa wy cm xa mywn dyar nmin bys sm ans °D mPa nw 
obwia mTayA pom yY¥ man wea AIT. 

29 ‘Amram, ed. Fr., I, 366, Or =r. WD MD pr Svyr PI NMI II WNT 
Oa WADA OX Myran AD7a3 pron noq33 wb AbD Saaz xb mawa. 

30 yPOMD IYI WD wm Kaa RYN I> Sew mpyr 9 nava yoo yrand ox 
}7 72 mora oww d's. About the variants see Ratner, Sabbath 43-4. In 
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We should have therefore expected it in our texts, if they would 
be purely Palestinian. However it seems to have been left 
out by some on Sabbaths since it was prohibited to pray on 
that day for one’s private needs. Sa‘adya left it out even on 
week days. 


25. Of special interest is No. 20. The second benediction 
of rena of which only the end is preserved has an insertion of 
Ps. 98. It is evidently a Paitanic version of the grace after a 
banquet on New Moon’s day (n’"1 nnyo). This is evident from 
the third benediction which is rhymed and continues the al- 
phabet from letters '0 to 'n. Then comes the indication that on 
Sabbath and Rosh Hodesh 82 7%y’ should be recited wherein 
reference is made also to the Sabbath (mon oY) against the 
usual custom as advocated by the Geonim.%! Curious enough 
the ending on that occasion is not Dw? Ana or WY ONIN 
but JMR’ "N3 wean wa pwn 7AnN which is really the eulogy 
of the ‘Amidah. As the fragment reads it appears to refer to 
rnpna. But we must assume that this passage really deals 
with the ‘Amidah of m nw of a Sabbath coinciding with New 
Moon, in spite of the omission of express indication. Then 
comes Musaf of that day. It begins with a rhymed strophe 
mnn mmy ov, followed by the passage nav ADw pws wm 
wn wST OY yDw Pwd on Ty) (also to be found in ‘Amram, 
ed. Fr., II, 333). The subsequent phrase ...naw nm 7nID 7 ANS 
vim reminds by its beginning of the more elaborate nx 7nN 
which ‘Amram has and which has been adopted in the customary 
rituals. Afterwards we have 31 4mabp nap 75) NN and 
xan by’ just as in the Musaf of Festivals according to the 
Palestinian rite. This fact makes it evident that our fragment 


Lev. R. c. 34, 9, the reading is 1D nawa womp) wnt arym prox pos which 
shows that even in Palestine it was not the general practice. 

3t About xan mdby> at Musaf see Dr. Ginzberg, 737 yrN“o mex, III, 
131-4, cp. also the addenda, vol. IV, 97-8. 

2 But R. Semah (in a responsum cited in Rokeah, § 305) does not seem to 
have had max’ mans. It reads, °> p'wna won’ nend dnw naw pow wid on>rew, 
(r. ak PION) UN WIN 7D Y¥ONI ov netp raw naw bwa oon naw dwa Sonny ox 
asad ipdynw armds 0” -pby ava pynad mm oy ann joy> Jeip nav ...n>ws 
'yD) wd)a23 iy. 
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has preserved the version in vogue in the Holy Land.%3 Codex 
Turin has a Paitanic version of the Musaf ‘Amidah on Sabbath 
and Rosh Hodesh wherein the fourth benediction also begins 
with Ann Amy oY this forming letter Yod of an acrostic 7121 
pin indicating thereby the author’s name." 


Herewith the discussion of the fragments of Palestinian 
provenance at our disposal is concluded. The Genizah being 
particularly rich in liturgical MSS., it is to be hoped that 
those stored up in the collections to which I had no access will 
be examined with the result that the sketch of the Order of 
Service of the Holy Land presented herewith will be considerably 
augmented and that missing links will be supplied, thereby 
illuminating the obscure points still remaining. 


FRAGMENT, No. 18. 


(T.—S. Box K 8, 14 leaves of which fols 2, verso,—4, verso, 
contain the text of grace after meals while the remainder con- 
tains dirges). 


arm jawa dwn pabsse) qa abwo wib2sw qran (fol. 2, v.) 


133 See also Elbogen, 125, 5. 


34 Codex Turin 51 (pp. 123-4 of copy) reads, mr pao orp ddoannd pam wn 
YIN) DY ANP ANS FN2 ‘DIN MMI. 

DANN yw "RA PMA por uw arndan opos ans om. 

moo .yvar (alternatives for winter and summer) °>>va ‘nwa ym -pnwa 
cron meno "xa 4d mort pri noi. 

se7p ata) .025 nvnd mys .onmyd 4d un ano. 

witpm Oxn "xa .owtp wp mow 4d .owwsn maa bin. 
ya7p ns pwd apn ey? .amys nvp> pao mianp .«anyp oyd .nnn amy op 
prov w> "pw bw pis psy w) .NAwT WIPE "NI naw AW JIIP) oY “Pon. IMAI 
37a ymyo ‘nx ‘33 .odberva qnsi2 mansa qray> nam .odps3 maim nb ava wba 
Tay) WAYS. 
joy wT Na arave 4b AMT maqpa pow en men .o1p mp Jy 4 umx oD 
iy MS WIA RA SyNDII Fnaw) qobwordy ow 4NvNa ma oop .nrAd AN qb) 
obwa Sxnw. The compsition is already modelled after the Babylonian 
eulogies. Still the beginning nn nmy or shows Palestinian influence. 
Zunz, Synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters, 2nd ed., 166, assigns Zebadya as 
probably belonging to Greece (more properly Byzantium which naturally 
stood under Palestinian influence with regard to the ritual, since the Holy 
Land formed til] about 640 a part of the Byzantine empire). 
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xd worsen arvyon xbdo iim odin qop issiwd's rons 773 
bab yaw qr ox nme aw. arby Sym iw Ayo armptxe 
57 ON IT N23 APIS) TNS 7D suyrawN awd 136)1¥7 

wma ny ndram undmanw wd 7S a mas ndm Syr wxay by 
nmxxiw dyy pmo (fol: 3, 1 OPM AN MIA AN Taw AION PAN 
[none qm a pin dyn untidy rqn-in byl otay man in) [oxo 
Joy Fram qow ny ora qo ov pumas ws 0 Som Dy) Lin waa 
pant by xa 1377’ om ny nota nyawy nba. ioxd Tyr odiyd pon 
pron by) 

why w's > on qwtpo ma bibowar aa Fy psa wads »” wen 
(fol. 3, v.) man Sy qmaz jaws qs by qy advry dy Joy Disner Dyn 
AMPA AAA yrwe I ma mobo Lbyy yoy qow srpiw Sram 
srad ans by oom qwrp vy px man. arry mbm» 79 >> mpi) 
jow jyn> uywini 

mx 12 mn naw ppb sim wtp) Sy ov °D yawn ..amednm AX 
yas PI PIT WN 7D PNM ova AME) pri As orp Ssx1 pasa -pin 
7175 7p Mose (fol. 4, r) ov Torn ody ty odvraa pow woyd Osa’ 
jam ner ybsxw ~» Sy AN 71725 ans by bom i3errwnd ma onda 
yoxN JI wp ron °> tyd wnswn dy1 nsw xd wpm bran qa 
Oey ns poms Anan’. p> Ssqw ont” order ana 139780 nN 
Dy OWN) DOWIPA AMAy PIM AMA [YX Man wa TIANA OX WMI TN 
Jaen myer cnn wawn 

apy’ wp wtp sna (fol. 4, v. wr 12bp was Oxn 7p Ra 

(No more continued. A dirge follows). 


FRAGMENT, No. 19. 


(T.—S. Box H 18, no. 18, 2 paper leaves). 
NDD>N PNS NIN) PD NDI nap ba» INP bxBbs SAM (fol. 1, r.) 
dy. oY ...pmxo3 wpim wan seri wednm Ax sw dip navds vp 
SON WNMUD ... PNY pI M92 12 yn] 13 Mma Mav yb xi wp 
WIP NIPO aw or wom mis ova ...a~end) md sond ...xan aby 
13 abs .ornd ..2 wast aywadr irdy ya ond aim myxor on on) am 


135 = yyy, 

136 Ps, 14416 

37, Dt. .3%2 

38 1 Chr. 2679, Ps. 1327 

39 Ps. 1472 

4° Against this sentence there is a Marginal note nap }"2 }N). 
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MOON ANI] ws podw mnow 1. wnew mmx pr 12 wip mx bon 
> pywim ids mp wy on wim din (fol. 2, 7) DMN Ayw 7973 
orry mbrpn pos 
Sew onto” oben ana RD wna wpa py adver ns mo 
92 7s man msyax 'y ay $$> »na pox obey piaa wy omen "Ra DID 
oypn xd dwn zywrn mobo aw weve by pom oberva °°” nay nom 
Ps” awa ...pex dip 141'nd> mw myown nqinna aAYson wry ariyd 


wn>mn ion wobo was dsm ay> Joann (fol. 2, v) TOR "R23 

swe Oxo avom awe yon aden Sew ayy uy apy wep iremp 
syd wwbny ny smoirbon sin nbn sito aed maa sin om or S52 
aay abym qoran .zyr abiyd qb yonan .aw da) anbxm som yn 
swan obyya end) mon mod wore yon, .o-y wy> yap jontn 
.(here the MS. breaks off) ontay) Woxn oN 2M ITT aw ...0- PDD 


FRAGMENT, No. 20. 


(T.—S. Box K 27, 2 paper leaves). 
wap yran ward yw mwy mydpar o> win pw mS ww (fol. 1, r) 
pron dyn psn by ‘a va3anyaw nbos ‘pen 142 
spor nad yrs .wapo now ane .wpn ana mwy .win wx nyo 
mado NINAN 144.uTI OD PYF Ow .wonn aw yn wan pw dip wp 
146. Dow mna ‘Sn 145.Pn ord mDDA TDW wn IpN anz>. .wapnn 


p87) nap or °D) ‘n Ssnw wy $5 -pa) ODD) NA OR .Odwry Ana ‘3 
ond am n’s ova am mon ova ond) maw ..nby sw dip an 
mnava smn aye nnp yasm ay nnnwm arry pos dD wrennd ra ipdy 
(verso) MSY "RI ysaM wa penn oma mn 47" 25 own 
Wray wa ms nya> wantnaw ovd .ann Amy oy .win wx naw AD 
ora) 149’xn ‘n odsyd ...002 panera 148 anDD .NaNa ANpwn oa °>D .ann 

') OMwy ...nawn 


14t Ts, 528 

142 Ps, 98% 

243 Dt, 810 

44 Cp. Ezek. 4835 
us Ps, 814 

46 Ps, 1472 

47 Ezek. 463 

48 Exod. 3117 

49 Num, 289-" 
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Snmina 21nd WIN wNI oY AD pwd Pon Ty) Naw ADV 7pw? wis 
wap> Anix) naw nmap Am Ans ‘nod mbdiy wapn oD wIN wwNAAI 150 
soy dsaw by aso mob 39 752 838 WIM Nav NNR. WIP OWTN WN? 
nov san aby irmbs sox ob nnowa ...b> -yyd wwdy swim ypim mona 
The page ends at mao; there is a gap between fols. 1 and 2 
the latter containing abo and 1 for Yom Kippur. 


FRAGMENT, No. 21. 


(T.—S. Box H 11 contains a copy of nna and consists of 11 
paper leaves some of which are very damaged). 


The benediction on ends: onpaM mMyD oninow onsidn ved dy 
odiys obo) xb am oba ma xdo mantm medon qd xbs mano 
oro. amped arvinn waa Fray (77 m2) mob Nan 
42) 8a) Toy xis Sip» win ws op) Tyibs 751 
moni Sys ans °D) waa WAADA PYS Noma usa ...ax7 Sip» naw dx D1 
pian Ssrw wy on "Na womin odwia ...wND 15171ND Mywn Sys 
obwi 
*xa md3 o7p ws mand nbym arpa orden ms may dip dinbs op 


YD) DIN WN OX. TIANA pox obey nN MAIN yom Ana 
por) adbwrya maya pom ys Vy man opin oanpz byw ma $5 
» Sy AN ANwNIaD war cawnm now dsm Sym gan aw weve by 
ods anown bs x2 naw xd wripm Sram 4mra jann ine woos 
onbdiys woo tp ns enon by1 waryn den 
nyib wa NSM yon 197 wesws wsbp was syd Joann dyn >a 
nosy xi joman .atind wad nna si yon .o-y wy yp yon .onx3 
ms mbox joni art mwyo b5a mndxm mona ndbw sim yon wna 
wn on yO wPdI7 
(There follow several jonnn, but the page is torn across its 
length and in each case only the word jon77 is preserved). 


0 Num. 28""ff 
151 Ts, 6633 


THE ORIGIN OF THE TAHANUN 


SOLOMON B. FREEHOF, Chicago, Ill. 


RAYER IS PRIMARILY PERSONAL. Individuals in 

their need cry unto God and utter prayers. Frequently 
such prayers outlast the need which called them forth and are 
preserved by tradition to serve as spiritual guides for men less 
articulate. These prayers occasionally achieve a permanent 
place in public service, yet even when their vogue is only temporary 
they may awaken a creative impulse to prayer so that a large 
devotional literature develops under their inspiration. 

Public prayer in Israel reaches back so far into antiquity 
that we are unable to speak with exactitude of its origin. Yet 
we may well assume that the evolution of the regular public 
collection of prayers—the Tefilla—treceived its first impulse from 
the prayers of pious men of spiritual genius. Certainly the 
affinity of thought between the Tefilla and the prayer of Nehemia 
(Neh. 1, 5f.) seems to support such an assumption. 

The process of evolution from private to public prayer 
continued even after the development of the Tefilla, it can be 
clearly traced in the history of the development of the Tahanun. 
The Talmud has preserved (in b. Ber. 16b-17a and j. Ber. 7d) 
private prayers of rabbis who lived one century and later, after 
the Tefilla had received its fixed form. Although the Tefilla 
was already fairly fixed, these Rabbis through their private 
prayers gave a new impetus to original prayer. Under this 
impulse there eventually developed the new part of our service— 
the Tahanun. 


t Two of the prayers in the Jerushalmi are practically duplicates of two 
in the Babli. Not counting the duplicates there are thirteen prayers in all. 
The earliest author of one of these prayers is Rabbi Judah Hannasi, and the 
latest Mar son of Rabina. 
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It is the aim of this essay to show how these private prayers 
of the Rabbis influenced the content and the wording of the 
Tahanun; to trace the presence of these prayers (occasionally 
in a somewhat modified form) in the early Tahanun texts; to note 
how they were either embodied in their entirety in the Tahanun 
for all worshippers to use, or at times were used merely as models 
in the creation of original Tahanun prayers. 


Private personal prayer has always been part of the regular 
public ritual in Judaism. Even the Temple service provided 
an opportunity for each indivudual to add his private devotion 
to the public ritual. Every morning after the Tamid was sac- 
rificed and the Levites had chanted their Psalm, the people would 
prostrate themselves and utter silent prayers. (M.Tamid VII, 3 
Sirach 50, 16-21; Elbogen, Jued. Gottesdienst., p. 73f.). In 
the Synagogue service also, private prayer was added to the 
public worship just as it had been added to the service in the 
Temple. 


The place in the service assigned to private devotion was 
not always the same. This is evident from the discussion in 
b.‘Aboda Zara, 7b—8a, where the question is asked: Where shall 
a man insert his private petitions (v27x¥ bw)? The consensus 
of the opinion of the Tannaim is summed up in the dictum of 
the majority of the Rabbis (8a): “‘A man may insert his private 
petitions in the Tefilla benediction: ‘‘Thou who hearest prayer’”’ 
(Abn yowa yor o7N byw), 


The discussion is then taken up by the Amoraim as follows :— 
Said R. Judah the son of R. Samuel in the name of Rab: 
Although the Rabbis said that aman may utter his own petitions 
in the benediction npn yow nevertheless, if he wishes, he may 
read at the end of each blessing an additional prayer in the 
spirit of that blessing (nD92) m7 b> pyn). Said R. Hiya b. 
Ashi in the name of Rab: Although the rabbis said that a man 
may utter his peititions in the benediction mbpn ynow, nevertheless 
if there is an invalid in his house, he may add his private prayer 
to the benediction “‘ Healer of the Sick’’; if he wishes to pray for 
prosperity he adds his prayer to the ‘Blessing of the Years’. 
Said R. Joshua b. Levi: Although the rabbis said, etc., neverthe- 
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less, if he wishes to utter after the Tefilla a prayer as long as 
the confession of Yom Kippur, he may do so. 


Thus we see that the earlier practice as given in the name 
of the Tannaim (Nahum Hammadi and the 0'5n) was to insert 
private prayers in the benediction nbpn ynw,? but as is evident 
from the statement of the Amoraim, this was changed. The 
opinion of Rab (as given by Judah the son of Samuel b. Shilat 
and by Hiya b. Ashi) is that the older custom of uttering private 
pititions in the benediction mbsn yow may be neglected in 
favor of the practice of adding petitions to the end of any: of 
the blessings of the Tefilla. The Babylonians are evidently 
eager to have each private prayer put into the place specifically 
appropriate to it. Joshua b. Levi, the Palestinian Amora, also 
says that the older custom may be neglected, but suggests that 
the private prayers be added after the Tefilla. 


It does not necessarily follow that in Palestine they complete- 
ly abandoned the older practice of saying private prayers in 
the Tefilla itself. The statement of Joshua may simply mean 
that the close of the Tefilla is the preferable place, especially 
for longer private prayers. Nor does it follow that in Babylon 
they did not recite their private prayers after the Tefilla. From 
the group of private prayers given in b. Ber. 16b-17a and j. 
Ber. 7d we may conclude that although other customs may still 
have been adhered to, both in Palestine and in Babylon, the 
preferable place for private devotion was after the Tefilla. These 
prayers, written by Palestinian and Babylonian teachers, are 
each headed ‘‘After he completed his Tefilla, he would recite 
the following prayer’. Even Rab in whose name the custom 
is recorded to recite private prayers after any blessing within 
the Tefilla, is the author of one of these after-Tefilla prayers. 
Evidently even in Babylon they found the custom of inserting 
prayers too cumbersome, and they adopted the practice of 
reciting their prayers after Tefilla. 


2 The practice of uttering private devotion after the Tefilla is not unknown 
to Tannaitic literature. The Tosefta (Ber. III, 6) says nbn an¥ O37 ODN 
But it is evident from ‘Aboda Zara 8a that the general Tannaitic practice 
was to utter private devotion in the benediction nban yow. 
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Thus the place for private prayer had definitely become the 
end of the Tefilla, and this is the place now occupied by our 
Tahanun. These prayers of the Rabbis are the first examples 
of private prayers.after the Tefilla. In other words they are 
the first Tahanun texts. 

Before tracing the influence of these private prayers upon 
the Tahanun it may be well to discuss the ideas expressed in 
them, for the extent of their influence was, to a large degree, 
dependent upon their content. Of course, it may be reasonably 
anticipated that these prayers, if only because of their author’s 
prestige, would constantly serve as a model for the prayers of 
others. Yet the influence of these prayers of the rabbis would 
surely have been considerably restricted if their contents had 
been too personal, that is, too closely fitted to the private needs 
of the great personalities who first used them. In order that 
prayers uttered by individuals may successfully serve as a model 
for the prayers of a large group, their content must be sufficient- 
ly general to meet the needs of many men. They must ask for 
blessings that all men would desire. 

Now an examination of the contents of these private prayers 
shows that they were eminently suited for general use. Their 
contents could well meet the needs of any member of the Jewish 
community. They plead for spiritual strength, for power to 
understand God’s law, for sustenance and for divine protection. 
There may occasionally be a turn of phrase or an emphasis upon 
a certain idea reflecting the individuality of the author of each 
prayer, but the contents in general are such as to have had a 
wide appeal. 

This type of content in the prayers is due largely to the 
fact that, although the authors were quite original, they neverthe- 
less, were considerably influenced by the petitions already found 
in the regular Tefilla. In fact so similar are the thoughts of 
these prayers to certain benedictions of the Tefilla, that we are 
justified in concluding either that they were originally composed 
with the intention of being uttered after certain benedictions 
of the Tefilla, in accordance with the principle 72921 7973 b> Py 
and that subsequently they were transferred to the close of 
the Tefilla, or else, if they were uttered originally at the close 
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of the Tefilla, the authors had certain benedictions of the Te- 
filla in mind. 

Thus the prayer of R. Yohanan (b. Ber 16b) ‘See our dis- 
grace and look upon our misfortune, etc.’, is clearly based upon 
the benediction wy. 7AN4. 

The second prayer of Alexander (b. Ber. 17a) prays as 
follows: “It is our will to do Thy will, but we are prevented by 
the leaven in the dough (i. e., the evil inclination) and our sub- 
jugation to foreign rule (nv2>o nayw). Deliver us from them 
that we may return to do Thy will with perfect heart.’ This pray- 
er is evidently based upon the benediction 12wn. The bene- 
diction reads: ‘Bring us back to Thy Torah (which is a remedy 
against evil inclination; cp. b. B. B. 16a and b. ‘Aboda Zara, 
5b). ‘Bring us near to Thy service (hence Alexander prayed to 
be delivered from nya ayy, cp. the thought of Abot III, 
6: “Whoever accepts the yoke of the Torah, there is removed from 
him the yoke of the mob). ‘And bring us back in perfect 
repentance to Thee (and Alexander prays: ‘that we may return 
to do Thy will with perfect heart.) 

The prayer of Rab which is chiefly a petition for prosperity 
(b. Ber. 16b nomD Sw on D723 Sw orn) must have been based 
upon the Ow n373, probably in accordance with Rab’s own 
precept that he who wishes to pray for prosperity should add 
his prayer to the ‘ Blessing of the years.’ 

Hiya b. Abba’s addition to the prayer of El‘azar (j. Ber 7d): 
‘Unify our hearts to reverence Thy name....and bring us 
near to all that Thou lovest’, is very close in thought to the 
benediction wawn. (‘Bring us back to Thy law and bring us 
near to Thy kingdom’). The same is true of the second prayer 
of Hiya b. Abba (j. Ber. 7d) ‘Put into our hearts the desire to 
do full repentance before Thee. Hiya’s prayer and the Tefilla 
benediction both use the phrase no°>w mawn.3 

3 It may be that both these prayers ascribed to Hiya are simply fragments 
of one prayer, which would read as follows: 

jnm ....nanxw mo $295 wapm jnxwe mp bop apnam ,qow ns aNd aay IMM 
spd moby nawn mwoyd nada. 
This would make it a perfect paraphrase of the blessing 12°v7 containing the 


thoughts: 
spd moby mawna winm ,qnnay> naap ,qnmind naw. 
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The prayer of Rabbi Yehuda Hannasi (b. Ber., 16b) to 
be delivered from the impudent, from evil men and from evil 
neighbors is evidently suggested by the benediction own) 
This connection of the prayer with this benediction seems to 
be sustained by the closing phrase of the prayer. The Tefilla 
benediction was directed primarily against the informers among - 
the Judeo-Christians but Rabbi wishing to be delivered from 
all ‘evil men and evil neighbors’ purposely adds the words: 
‘‘Whether he be a son of the covenant or whether he be not a 
son of the covenant.4 

The penitential prayer of Raba (i. e. the Viddui of Hamnuna) 
is decidedly reminiscent of the benediction 1b nbo. 


The prayers of R. El‘azar (b. Ber. 16b; and in j. Ber 7d 
ascribed to Yohanan) asking for peace and harmony between 
the disciples of the Torah, the prayer of E. El‘azar (j. Ber. 7d) 
that there be no jealousy among us but that the Torah be our 
work, and the prayer of Safra (b. Ber., 17a) that He who maketh 
peace in the heavens make peace on earth among the disciples 
of the Torah, all three of these prayers are in the spirit of the 
benediction mbw ow, the central theme of which is: Grant 
us peace, bless us with the light of Thy countenance whereby 
Thou didst give us Thy Torah. 


The prayer of Zeira (b. Ber., 16b), as enlarged in the 
Munich Ms., reads: ‘May Thy Torah be our work; may we 
never be jealous of others nor others of us; may our hearts never 
weaken nor our eyes darken.’ These are precisely the ideas 
found in o>w ow:—Peace, light and Torah. 


It is clear therefore that practically all the private prayers 
of the Rabbis given in b. Ber., 16b—17a, and j. Ber, 7d, are closely 
related to certain benedictions of the Tefilla. This fact pro- 
vided them with a content which fitted in perfectly with the 
religious ideas of the people at large, and made the petitions 
uttered by the prayers sufficiently general to be used by many 
worshippers. 


4 It is significant that the three phrases in Rabbi’s prayer which have 
no direct connection with the benediction orvbnd), namely, mnvan }ov yn yw, 
y1 1x’ are not found in the Munich Ms. 
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This tendency just noted in the after-Tefilla prayers of 
Rabbis to paraphrase ideas of the Tefilla, is not confined to 
these particular prayers. The later teachers, as evidenced by 
the first post-Talmudic Tahanun texts, followed the same prac- 
tice. But the authors of these early Tahanun texts were in- 
fluenced not only by the Tefilla itself, but also by the Talmudic 
prayers which we have been discussing. Thus in the early 
Tahanun texts we find that side by side with the direct influence 
of the Tefilla, the use of the Talmudic prayers is increasingly 
noticeable. 

The earliest post-Talmudic Tahanun known to us is the 
prayer at the end of the ‘Chapters of Ben Baboi”’ (a pupil of 
Raba the pupil of Yehudai Gaon), published in R. E. J. (vol. 
LXX, pp. 146-7) by J. Mann. 

In this Tahanun we find combined the direct influence of 
the Tefilla and that of the after-Tefilla prayers of the Rabbis. 

The opening words of the prayer are missing, and the frag- 
ment begins in the middle of a sentence as follows: ym) mnan 
bowm....which is clearly based upon the benediction jn mn 
(Sowm mara AyT JnND win). The next line contains the sentence 
spp op umwn Os the words (except for the use of the 
singular) of the benediction nop yow. The two lines lower 
we have a prayer for peace:—mbwa 22001 mbw co77 oran 
echoing the thought of Divine guidance and peace found in 
the benediction mbw ov. On the thirteenth line below this 
sentence, we find a prayer which is a very close parallel to the 
benediction ubip yow. In the following quotation each phrase 
of the prayer is given, and in parenthesis the phrase of ubyp yow 


5 That this prayer or rather group of prayers was meant to be a Tahanun 
after the Tefilla is seen from the following facts: 

1. Near the end there is the verse ‘‘ May the words of my mouth”’ which 
should be recited at the close of the Tehinnot after the Tefilla (cp. ‘Amram 9a). 

2. It contains fragments of the after-Tefilla prayers of the rabbis as will 
be pointed out later. 

3. This is followed by the paragraph 1m” wnbs ivab» which is found also 
in Amram after the Tefilla as part of the Tahanun. 

4. The second paragraph is the penitential prayer:—‘May He who an- 
swered Abraham on Mt. Moriah, etc.’ This is also found in Viztry, p. 70, as 
part of the Tahanun. 
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which suggested it. bapm cndyp yow »dypa yownw x’N1 TN ‘TD? 
pim oan on xdon ow qyod Sy on oandpn ow ...bapy onben 
snpyry onynndy ond end on yw o> nna ardy onn. 


On the same‘ page we find the following prayer:—‘Thus 
may it be Thy will to hearken to my prayer as Thou didst hearken 
to the prayers of our fathers of old; as Thou didst answer 
Abraham on Mt. Moria, etc.’ This is followed by a list of 
Biblical personages who prayed to God and were answered. 
This prayer is also an adaptation of early benedictions once 
recited together with the regular Tefilla. The Mishna (Ta‘anit 
II, 3~4) precsribes that the following additional benedictions be 
recited with the Tefilla on fast days. ‘He who answers Abra- 
ham, etc.’ Ben Baboi increases these benedictions to sixteen and 
puts them after the Tefilla with the rest of the Tahanunim. 
They are concluded with the general prayer: ‘As Thou hast 
hearkened to all these righteous men so answer me and help me, 
etc.’ Thus in this early Tahanun we find that the benedictions 
of the regular Tefilla and of the fast day Tefilla were used as a 
basis for private prayers after the Tefilla. 

Now we also find in this Tahanun that the after-Tefilla 
of the Rabbis given in the Talmud are also considerably used. 
The sixth line in Folio 6 recto contains the following:—.>xm 
mp pt bya yr wei yr oD which is taken from the prayer 
of Rabbi (b. Ber. 16b). Two lines below we read: ‘3y°~m 
nwpn myw Soo mwpm mos Soa oy boa and three lines lower: 
odyya sad mernon mwpn mywnn. 

All this is taken from the prayer of Mar son of Rabina (b. Ber. 
WED E 

These excerpts from the prayer of the Rabbis are intermingled 
with the original prayers which are based upon the Tefilla; 
and all are considerably elaborated. 


Another interesting use of the prayers of the Rabbis is 
found in the fragment of a liturgy published by Schechter 
(J.Q.R., vol. X, p.657) In this fragment the following Tahanun 
is given immediately after the Tefilla——yiabo oon psi i 7D 
sri? named qniepdr qaxnb qoy Syne S92) wanpnw x's nbs 
pow aaza qnxi> Jax mwyd qnyw, 
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This Tehinna at once recalls the benediction 12°v7 es- 
pecially its phrases:—obw nawna wryinm .. 4qnmay> aq) 
However this benediction was not necessarily the direct source 
of the prayer. R. Hiya’s addition to El‘azar’s prayer (j. Ber. 7d), 
which is itself based upon the benediction wav, reads in 
part as follows: nanxw mo 55> wanpm. The second prayer of 
Alexander (b. Ber., 17a), which, as we have shown above, is 
also based upon the benediction u2wm, begins pwd yr bd) 
Jus mwy> uns. From these two secondary sources this 
prayer in the Schechter fragment was in all likelihood com- 
posed, (instead of the first Jns1 read nx) and these parts 
were somewhat elaborated by the addition of synonyms. The 
prayer reflects the u2¢nm only because its sources are based 
upon it. 


In Seder Rab ‘Amram the prayers of the Rabbis are 
the predominant influence in the Tahanun. In the Tahanun 
of the morning service ‘Amram gives, practically unchanged, 
no less than six of the thirteen prayers given in the Talmud, 
intending them to serve as models for the worshipper. ‘Amram 
also quotes in his Tahnun the morning prayer of the school 
of Yannai (j. Ber. 7d) which is included in the Yerushalmi in the 
group of after-Tefilla prayers. In addition he gives two original 
prayers, one of which is clearly inspired by the prayers of the 
Rabbis. This prayer (found on page 12a) begins as follows: 
wn mo ux np ..onhym b> pan. It closes with the thought 
that now since we have no priest to atone for us, may our prayers 
' be acceptable as if they were sacrificial animals offered on the 
altar. The thought of the prayer is not unusual; it corresponds 
to the benediction 759 which had come to include both the ac- 
ceptability of the prayers and of the sacrifices. However the 
direct source of the end of the prayer in ‘Amram is certainly the 
prayer of R. Sheshet (b. Ber. 17a) which says that since there 
is no longer an altar, let my fasting be as acceptable as if it were 
offered on the altar. Sheshet ends vyom con °adbn sw n> 
sam nan a Sy tp) pnaapm 19RD and ‘Amram merely changes 


6 The sixth prayer is that of Yohanan (b. Ber. 16b), cp. Marx, Unter- 
suchungen, ad loc. 
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the subject of the sentence: 1x9 ...pobano uxw unden Non p"? 
VSAM Navn Aa by OMs Wap. 

The next Tahanun prayer, given by ‘Amram, begins }13 
spb yn nda opbiyn, and is practically the same as Alex- 
ander’s second prayer (b. Ber., 17a). However, instead of 
our reading in the Talmud or» 1o*xnv ‘Amram seems to have 
had a reading more like that of the Munich Ms. The Munich 
reads: wabo wnyur woo Tnx? maym arsanen wibo oy2ony. 
"Amram reads:—wyiom wbawm nn IY pam yom —Pownw 
,Av OAS D7. 

The original is here changed to the singular and somewhat 
elaborated. Then the prayer continues with the words: jm 
a 7am aw 4x’ aba from the prayer of El‘azar (b. Ber. 16b). 

The next prayer is another example of the combination 
of the prayers of the Rabbis to form a new Tahanun. It reads 
as follows: 

“May Thy law be my labor and my work every day (955 
ov) and may I not err in it. Do not make me need the help 
of the gift of men, for their gift is scanty and the disgrace great.”’ 

The first half of the prayer is found in the Babli in the name 
of Zeira, and in the Jerushalmi as part of the prayer of El‘azar. 
The Jerushalmi reading has the words 1n °» >> (or pon b> 
according to a Ms. quoted by Zunz) which phrase the Babli 
lacks. ‘Amram, therefore, evidently uses the version found in 
the Jerushalmi. The second half of the prayer is also found in 
Jerushalmi in the group of after Tefilla prayers. Although it 
is to be said on arising in the morning and not after the Tefilla 
yet since the Talmud puts it in this group of prayers, ‘Amram 
used it as material for his Tahanun prayer. 

The influence of the prayers of the Rabbis which was dis- 
tinctly noticeable in all the Tahanun texts quoted thus far, is 
entirely absent from the two Tahanunim written by Saadia. 
(The text of these two prayers is given by S. D. Luzzato in 
Literaturbl. Orient, 1851, 387, 458, 487). Saadia derives 
the petitional part of his prayers directly from the Tefilla itself.” 

7 In these prayers of Saadia the influence of the Tefilla is distinctly notice- 


able, yet we cannot expect too close an adherence to the order of ideas or the 
wording of the Tefilla, because this prayer is a conscious literary effect and 
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The Tahanun in Mahzor Vitry makes extended use of the 
prayers of the Rabbis. On page 70, Vitry gives two Tahanunim. 
The second one is the same as the one found in the Chapters 
of Ben Babot: ‘Thou who didst answer Abraham on Mt. Moriah 
etc.’. The first one is a rearrangement of older elements. It 


contains the following elaboration of the prayer of Mar son of 
Rabina:— 

‘Deliver me from all trouble and tribulation, from grief 
and sighing, from transgression and wickedness, from evil eye 
and the evil inclination... from all enemies and wicked adver- 
saries; and frustrate their councils and destroy their plans, and 
deliver me from all sorts of trouble and civil decrees.’ 


The phrase 71»bD Nasm aMyn yo ° yn, while echoing 
the scriptural verse I Chron. 29,12, also suggests the phrase in 
the prayer of Rab an) my bw on wd jnnw. The thought 
with which the prayer continues:-—‘Grant me _ sustenance 
without disgrace’ is based upon the theme of the morning prayer 
of the school of Yannai (j. Ber. 7d).8 


actuated by the desire to reflect Biblical language. However the range of 
ideas in the petitions clearly show that the author had the prayers of the 
Tefilla in mind. Thus: 

re ppd nn Ws Ananm nytn yo ude opin ond wT wy om ANT 
wap) qoy m>an yp nm ppm Nw nm ..2nd0 pro) Taw WIN YHINy "IYI NDIND TNE 
on yo woxm 
and all the petitions end with mpyx piso nban yow ans >. Of course all 
these are the natural petitions which we would expect in any prayer by a 
famous Jewish scholar. But the combination and the general arrangement 
of them can hardly be accidental. First came the personal petitions:—See 
my affliction, send me sustenance, grant me knowledge, heal me; then the 
national petitions: deliver Israel from exile and the conclusion ‘ Hear our voice’. 
This arrangement was undoubtedly suggested by the Tefilla. 

8 More directly however, the 1st prayer in Vitry, p. 70, is taken from the 

first prayer of Saadia’s prayer contains the sentence: 

mnmaa “poy ow ...ND dy TAMA CHD W093 Nd) NM *piIn ond vBIWwT, 


and Vitry borrows the sentence with very little change: 

soy nbn ory on) ..no8a_ NOD ANMA Ta 8d) nm ..22 99 pin ond “DWT 
Saadia’s prayer has the sentence: 
»nady now vnad aaayom orp von yo Kam odiyr a ww ,moyd. awd addy abd 
mv 
and Vitry has exactly the same sentence. 
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Thus we see that in all the early Tahanun texts, in the 
Chapters of Ben Baboi, in the Geniza fragment published by 
Schechter, in Seder Rab ‘Amram and in Mahzor Viiry, the 
prayers of the rabbis were used extensively in the creation of 
Tahanun prayers. 

The relation of these early Tahanun texts with our present 
Tahanun, the problem of why certain of the prayers of the 
Rabbis were retained in the Tahanun to this day while others 
dropped out, must be left for later consideration. 


° The early English ritual o»n py (published by Kaufmann in J. Q. R. 
1892) contains seven of the prayers of the rabbis in the anwn mon. It also 
develops an original prayer out of elements of these prayers. However a 
study of these prayers involves a number of problems as to the actual nature 
of the anv7 mona, and would therefore lead us too far away from the subject 
matter of this essay. 


THE CEREMONY OF BREAKING A GLASS AT 
WEDDINGS*= 


By JACOB Z, LAUTERBACH, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 


ghee CEREMONIES HAVE BEEN unduly neglected 
in modern times, both in study and in practice. The effects 
of this double neglect are reciprocally cumulative. With the 
decline in the practical observance of the ceremonies, the 
scholarly interest in them is also waning, so that very few stu- 
dents devote themselves to the study of the origins, and the 
development of the religious ceremonies. On the other hand, 
the failure on the part of scholars to choose religious ceremonies 
as subjects for scholarly research ultimately results in a general 
ignorance of the actual meaning and significance of the cere- 
monies. This ignorance of the meaning of the ceremonies natur- 
ally causes more neglect of the practical observance of them. 
For ceremonies are merely a means to an end. They are 
vessels used to carry ethical ideas, to convey religious lessons. 
Without a knowledge of the ideas they contain and the lessons 
which they are to teach they appear empty vessels, meaning- 
less forms, which do not appeal to the people and consequently 
are ignored and neglected by them. 


Yet it cannot be denied that the religious life, as well as 
the science of religion and folklore lose very much by this double 
neglect of the religious ceremonies. 


t It is not my intention in this essay to give a study in comparative 
folklore. I merely wish to treat the development of a Jewish ceremony. For 
this reason I consider only Jewish practices and quote only references from 
Jewish sources as to the ideas underlying these practices, though numerous 
parallels to these ideas and practices could be cited from the customs and 
folklore of other people. Only in a few cases where non-Jewish influence is 
likely to be assumed or where direct borrowing may have taken place, reference 
to the non-Jewish origin or parallel custom will be given. 
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The religious life is deprived of a most powerful auxiliary, 
for ceremonies are not only a great aid in religious instruction 
by providing the best means of elucidating the lessons and im- 
pressing upon the minds of the people the truths of religion, but 
they are also of great help in training the people in the habit of 
putting theories into practice and translating beliefs into ac 
tions and thus live their religion. 

The science of religion and folklore are deprived of a very 
valuable source of information about the development of relig- 
ious ideas and popular beliefs, furnished by the religious cere- 
monies. For religious ceremonies change in their aspects and in 
their meaning with the change of beliefs and with the broadening 
of ideas experienced by those who observe them. The inter- 
pretation given to the significance of a ceremony does not merely 
preserve and reflect the beliefs of those who first introduced 
or instituted it, but it represents also the ideas of the people 
who retain the ceremony and who have reinterpreted it so as 
to meet their own religious standards or advanced theological 
views. 

Such a reinterpretation of the meaning of religious ceremonies 
has been taking place in Judaism throughout its entire history. 
Its ceremonies have been constantly developed, more or less 
changed and modified and reinterpreted from generation to 
generation and from age to age so as to meet the religious re- 
quirements of that age and adequately express, or at least be 
compatible with, the theological views of that generation. True, 
it was not always possible to preserve all ceremonies even by 
means of this process of reinterpretation and continuous adapta- 
tion. It happened occasionally that all efforts at reinterpretation 
of a certain ceremony failed, so that the ceremony could no 
longer be made to convey any religious idea or be brought into 
harmony with the prevailing beliefs of the people, and conse- 
quently had to be entirely abandoned. But even the record of a 
discarded ceremony has an interesting story to tell. For it 
gives us valuable information about the spiritual forces that 
opposed and combatted it and the strength of the advanced 
ideas that finally brought about its elimination from Jewish 
religious practice. 


7 
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This process of constant reinterpretation and adaptation of 
the Jewish religious ceremonies with the occasional abolishing 
or discarding of some ceremonies entirely, has been greatly 
stimulated and furthered by the continuous struggle which has 
always been going on in Judaism between the teachers and the 
masses of the people. The higher ethical principles and pure 
religious beliefs as formulated and taught by the teachers of 
Judaism were in constant conflict with some of the popular 
beliefs and superstitious ideas which lingered on in the mind 
of the people at large, who besides being disposed to preserve 
and retain older superstitions of their own, were always easily 
subject to the influence of environment and prone to borrow 
superstitions from their non-Jewish neighbours. 

The Rabbis have always, directly or indirectly, opposed 
heathen practices and superstitions but did not always succeed 
in uprooting them. 

The process of the development of a ceremony with its 
interpretations and modifications frequently takes the following 
course. The people will sometimes accept and retain a ceremony 
even if its origin be in an older heathen practice or in a foreign 
superstition, simply because the masses of the people are not 
always above these superstitions. The Rabbis will oppose 
such a ceremony ard seek to prohibit its observance. In some 
cases, they succeed in their efforts and the ceremony is dis- 
carded. Sometimes, however, especially in the case of a gen- 
erally accepted practice, its observance is so widespread that 
all the objections and protests of the Rabbis can not prevail 
against it. The people simply persist in observing it, and the 
Rabbis have to tolerate it. And if the ceremony does not violate 
an ethical principle and does not interfere with another religious 
duty, the Rabbis gradually relax their opposition. They ac- 
quiesce in its practice, considering it a popular custom, a minhag, 
which has its recognized place in Jewish religious life. All that 
the Rabbis then try to do is to effect slight changes in the cere- 
mony, to modify it a little so as to remove from it some of its 
most objectionable features or the elements of crude superstition. 

When this is impossible the Rabbis do the next best thing, 
that is, they ignore the superstitious element altogether. They 
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retain the ceremony as such without giving its meaning or 
explaining its significance. They never call attention to its 
origin and do not refer to the superstitious belief on which 
it is based. The, real meaning of the ceremony, being thus 
suppressed, is gradually forgotten by the people. The next 
generation, receiving the ceremony without any explanation 
no longer realizes its original meaning. The teachers of this 
generation, believing it to be a Jewish ceremony since they 
received it from their fathers together with other Jewish practices, 
seek to read into it a meaning which would make it expressive 
of some Jewish religious idea or at least prove it to be compatible 
with Jewish teachings. They usually succeed in finding in the 
ceremony some suggestion of an idea to which they could sub- 
scribe and they imagine that this actually was the idea underlying 
the ceremony. They offer this as a possible interpretation of 
the meaning of the ceremony. They merely guess at it but the 
following generation accepts this guess as a certainty and be- 
lieves that this was the actual significance of the ceremony and 
the original meaning is almost entirely forgotten. In this manner 
an ancient superstitious practice may in the course of time be 
transformed into a Jewish ceremony which is reinterpreted from 
generation to generation so that even the Rabbis, entirely 
unaware of its heathen source and oblivious of its original 
superstitious significance, are likely to acknowledge it as a Jewish 
custom or even to recommend it as a ceremony with some 
Jewish religious significance. 

The evolution of quite a number of Jewish ceremonies 
could be cited in illustration of this process. In this essay I 
shall deal with the ceremony of breaking a glass at weddings. 
I select this particular ceremony because in the history of its 
development, with the many changes effected in its details, 
in the veiled objections raised against it by Rabbis at different 
times and in the many reinterpretations which it received in 
the course of time by the teachers of various generations, the 
process above outlined can be well illustrated and its various 
stages clearly traced. This ceremony goes back to very ancient 
times and has its origin in a heathen superstition. It belongs 
to a group of wedding ceremonies which are based upon a com- 
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mon superstitious belief and have the same significance and 
purpose. For this reason, while limiting myself to a study of 
this one ceremony in particular it will occasionally be necessary 
in the course of the discussion, to refer also to other ceremonies 
of the group. 

The idea underlying this group of wedding ceremonies is 
an ancient heathen superstition, survivals of which are still found, 
in one form or another, in Jewish life and practice. It is the 
belief that the evil spirits or demons are jealous of human happi- 
ness and therefore seek to spoil it or to harm the happy individual. 
The bride and the groom about to be married are, accordingly, 
the objects of the envy of the demons and liable to be harmed 
by them. It was believed that the bridegroom was especially 
exposed to such danger. For the evil spirits, like the arch de- 
mons or the fallen angels of old, notice the beautiful daughters 
of men and desire them.? Accordingly, they would seek to 
kill the bridegroom or otherwise hurt him and prevent him from 
joining his bride, in order that they might keep the bride for 
themselves. The story in the book of Tobit about the demon 
who killed the husbands of Sarah is the classic expression of 
this belief among the Jewish people in ancient times, and the 
saying of the Talmud that the bride and groom are among those 
who need to be carefully watched over and guarded, is generally 
understood to mean that they need to be guarded and protected 
from attacks of the jealous demons. During the week of the 
wedding the bridegroom would, therefore, not dare to go out 
alone. Friends were especially appointed to guard the groom 
carefully.4 Usually the face of the bride would be covered so 
that the demon should not see her. Sometimes the faces of 
both the bride and the groom were covered in order to be hidden 


2 See my article on Shamhazai in Jewish Encyclopedia XI. p. 228-229. 

3 The saying in the Talmud (b. Berakot 54b) reads: tw pony nedw 
mba. jnn_ mbin, to which Rashi remarks: pprom jo now, and he goes on to 
explain that the bride and the groom need to be guarded against the demons 
because the latter out of envy and jealousy seek to harm them. 

4 Pirke d. R. Eliezer XVI; TAShBeZ by R. Simon b. Zadok (died 1312), 
465 (Warsaw, 1875) p. 80. Among East-European Jews the custom is still 
observed that the bridegroom does not leave the house to go out alone during, 
the week of the wedding. 
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from the demons. The custom for brides to wear a veil and the 
ceremony of ‘‘Bedecken’’ that is covering the head of the bride 
or, as it was done in some countries, covering the heads of both 
the bride and the, groom with a black and white cloth’ or with 
a Talith,® as well as the custom of having the wedding ceremony 
performed under a canopy, though later reinterpreted to 
have a certain symbolic significance, were originally simple 
devices for hiding the bride and the groom and thus protecting 
them from harm by the demons. But this method of guarding 
the bride and the groom against the demons merely by having 
them hide and trying to escape their notice was not completely 
satisfactory. It did not, in itself, offer perfect security. Since 
the demons themselves are not visible, the people were never 
certain whether by these methods of hiding they succeeded in 
making the bride and the groom unnoticeable and invisible 
to the demons. The people, therefore, sought other means of 
protection from harm by the demons. There were, according 
to the belief of the people, three ways of avoiding the danger 
of the demons and of effectively warding off any attack by them. 

The first was to fight the demons and drive them away. 
The second was to bribe them by gifts and conciliate them. The 
third was to deceive them by making them believe that the 
person whom they envy and seek to harm is not to be envied 
at all since he is not as happy as they imagine him to be but is 
rather worried and burdened with grief. 

Each one of these methods found its expression in special 
ceremonies. And the various Jewish wedding ceremonies clearly 
show that all three methods were used by the people to obtain 
protection from harm by the demons. The method of fighting 
the demon was employed by Tobias who upon the advice of 
Rafael smoked out the demon and drove him away by the smell 
of the heart and the liver of the fish (Tobit VI, 7.VIII, 2-3). 
But not all the people have the advice of a Rafael who would 
give them special means wherewith to drive away the demons. 


5 Orhot Hayyim by R. Aaron ha-Kohen, II, (Berlin 1902) P. 67; Kolbo 
Hilkot Ishut (Venice 1547) p. 87a. 

° R. Eleazar of Worms, (died 1238) in his Rokeah 353 (Cremona 1557) 
p. 64a. 
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They would, therefore, use other means which in their belief 
would have the power to drive away the demons. Noises, 
torches, salt and iron were believed to be effective weapons against 
the demons.?’ And the custom to make noise and loud music, 
to carry or throw about torches and light numerous candles at 
weddings even when they take place in the daytime’ as well 


7 I shall quote here a few references to Jewish sources where -the belief 
that these means offer protection from the demons or drive them away, is 
either expressly stated or presupposed. As to noise and shouting see the 
story in Leviticus r. X XIV, 3 (also in Midrash Tehillim XX, 7 and Tanhuma, 
Kedoshim 8 and Tanhuma Buber ibidem p. 39a) where it is assumed that the 
noise and the shouting helped in driving away the wicked demon. As to torches 
and lights see b. Berakot 43b where it is said, where there are two persons the 
demon might show himself but would not dare hurt them. Where there are 
three persons the demon would not even dare show himself. And mw> 7px 
if one person carries a torch with him he is as safe as if he had two other people 
besides himself, in which case the demon would not even dare show himself. 
As to salt see Midrash quoted in Tosafot Berakot 40a s. v. noo xan and Isserles 
in Sk. Ar. Orah Hayyim 167, 5 and especially Kizzur Shelah (Warsaw 1879) 
monn 97 p. 36 where it is said that salt is put on the table in order to drive 
away the evil spirits mabpa wad ynden by yr mbm. The salt used in the 
crowns of the bride and the groom (Tosefta Sotah XV, 8, b. Sotah 49b, and 
p. Sotah IX 34b) also served the same purpose. As to iron see Tosefta 
Sabbat VI, 13 where the practice of putting iron under one’s head (evidently 
as a protection from the demons) is condemned as a heathen superstition °377 
»yos. The saying in b. Pesahim 112a that when food is put under the bed 
the evil spirits have access to it even if it be covered with iron vessels, also 
presupposes that ordinarily iron vessels would protect the food from the 
evil spirits. In the story in Leviticus r. referred to above, it is also assumed 
that ‘‘beating with iron” xbmpa p»wpo was used to drive away the demon. 
In a manuscript work by R. Eleazar of Worms, mon nymsxa pwn, there 
is also found the statement "21 $maa pypo own yo pnd, quoted by 
M. Giidemann, Geschichte des Erziehungswesens und der Cultur der Juden 
I, (Wien 1880) p. 204. In Maharil (Warsaw 1874), p. 6, it is recomended to 
put a piece of iron into the water, kept in the house during the vernal equinox 
mpipn so that the demon should have no access to it yor b> men Y8 Ya nnd 
prod mwa ps i mpipna. Comp. also Sabbathai Cohen in his commentary 
to Yore Deah 115, 6. As to similar beliefs among other people see E. Samter, 
Geburt Hochzeit und Tod (Berlin 1911) pp. 51, 58, 60, 72, and 151. 

8 R. Eliezer b. Nathan (RABaN ) of Mayence (12th century) in his work 
Eben ha-Ezer (Prague 1610) p. 128c; Orkot Hayyim |. c.; Tashbez |. c.; 
and Matteh Mosheh (Warsaw 1876) p. 213. RABaN and Orhot Hayyim 
say that the candles were used for the purpose of increasing the joy Annw niwn, 
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as the custom to throw salt? over the heads of the bride and the. 
groom or to have the groom carry in his pocket a piece of iron 
during the ceremony; all these were originally intended to 
serve the purpose of fighting the demons and driving them 
away from the bride and the groom. 


The method of propitiating the demons by offering them 
gifts also found expression in certain Jewish wedding ceremonies. 
The pouring out of wine and oil and the scattering of parched 
grain and nuts as well as dried fish and meat before the bride 
and the groom™ were originally intended as offerings to the 


Tashbez and Matteh Moshe on the other hand, explain it to be for the purpose 
of reminding us of the giving of the Law on Sinai. Both these explanations 
are but later reinterpretations by the Rabbis who no longer knew or did not 
like the real original meaning of the ceremony. 

9 Rokeah |. c.; also in prwn pos mon contained in the Manuscript 
Siddur of Orleans, see Zeitschrift f. hebrdische Bibliograpme XIII (1909) p. 
17. The explanation given by Rokeah that it is to suggest that the marriage 
covenant between the bride and the groom be permanent and lasting through 
their entire life, is but a later reinterpretation. 

t0 Reported by A. Berliner, Aus dem Leben der deutschen Juden (Berlin 
1900) p. 100. 

™ Tosefta Sabbat VII, 16 ‘2770 xd) mbar onn wd nrrxa pow y prwoo 
*oN7 comp. b. Berakot 50b and in Tractate Semahot VII, it is stated more 
fully: bax monn moa wa bw monm ox bw mans mbm wd) ornn wd oan 
pown pr yoo be moirsr yp dw mors mom 5) ann ad powne ...crowm moa Nd 
ONT DIT DOWD. The very fact that it was necessary to add the statement 
that one need not hesitate to perform these ceremonies on the ground that 
they are like heathen practices 1198277 proves, to my mind, that these pract- 
ices were based upon the heathen superstition of offering gifts tothe demons. It 
is also evident that there were some objections to these practices, raised at least 
by some of the Rabbis. For the Rabbis knew very well of the popular super- 
stition and of the practice of some people to offer food and drink to the demons, 
for they forbade such practices. The saying in b. Sanhedrin 92a wom 55 
soon vd) yndbw ab monyn apxw a may tay bx unbw by omnp is a 
protest against the practice of leaving food on the table for the demons 
or friendly spirits (see Rashi ad loc. and Sh. Ar. Yoreh Deah 178, 3). The 
Rabbis also forbade the practice of saying: “drink but leave something”’ 
as a heathen practice "2x °277 (Tosefta Sabbat VII, 7) because it meant, 
leave something as a portion for the demons, see below note 35. The Rabbis 
had still another good reason to object to these practices and this was on the 
ground that they involved the wasting of valuable food. Why then did the 
Rabbis tolerate these practices and even declared that one need not object to 
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demons to bribe them not to harm the bride or the groom. The 
later forms of this custom which consisted in throwing wheat”, 
or wheat and coins, was to serve the same purpose of offering 
a bribe to the demons, though it has, of course, been reinter- 
preted and understood in another sense by the rabbinical au- 
thorities. 


The third method, i. e. the one of fooling the demons by 
making them believe that the people are sad and mourning and 
therefore not to be envied, is represented in the ceremonies of 
putting ashes upon the head of the bridegroom™ or a piece of 


them as being one of the n»x °277? ~=Simply, because these practices were 
too widespread among the people and the Rabbis were unable to make the 
people give up these cherished practices. The Rabbis tried at least to modify 
these practices and limit them to such food as would not become spoiled and 
wasted by being thrown upon the ground and they prohibited the scattering 
of food which would get spoiled orw> piaraa psx tax 7237 Nim b> (Semahot 
1. c.; comp. Rashi to b. Berakot 50b s. v. pawn). By these restrictions and 
modifications they made it less apparent that these foods were intended as 
gifts to the demons and they could interpret these practices as having another 
significance either as symbolic acts suggesting plentifulness or as modes of 
honoring the bride and the groom. Compare also A. Biichler, Das Ausgiessen 
von Wein und Ol als Ehrung bei den Juden: Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte 
und Wissenschaft des Judentums, 1905, p. 12-40. 

The custom of carrying a hen and a rooster before the bride and the groom 
at the wedding ceremony, mentioned in b. Gittin 57a, or, as it was done in 
the middle ages, to let a hen and a rooster fly away over the heads of the bride 
and the groom -(Giidemann op. cit. III, Wien 1888, p. 123) was also intended 
as a gift to the demons or as a sort of a substitute offering mp2. See I 
Scheftelowitz, Das stelluertretende Huhnopfer (Giessen 1914) p. 10-11. 

2 RABaN 128c; Vitry p. 589; Tosafot to Berakot 50b s. v. mora xbdi 
mpwin Rokeah |. c.; R. Moses Minz (15th century) in his Responsa No. 109 
(Lemberg 1851) p. 100; Maharil p. 64. The explanation given by all these 
authorities that the practice was merely to be a symbolic suggestion that 
the couple may increase and multiply, as well as the other interpretation given 
byRokeah that it was to bea symbol of prosperity are but later reinterpretations. 
The mere fact that different interpretations are given shows that those who 
offered these interpretations were merely guessing and no longer knew the 
real significance of the ceremony, see above note 8. 

%3 Berliner op. cit. p. 47; comp. also Judah Elset oyn na in the Hebrew 
Weekly nayn, edited by Meyer Berlin, New York, XI, No. 2, p. 8-9. 

™% Talmud b. B.B. 60b; Vitry 1.c.; Kolbo, Hilkot Ishut p. 86d; Tur, Eben 
ha-Ezer 65; Maharil 1. c.; Moses Minz op. cit. p. 99d; Matteh Mosheh 1. c. 
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black cloth upon the heads of both the bride and the groom, 
thus making them appear to be mourners.’ The custom to 
cry and wail at weddings indicated already in the Talmud” 
but especially prevalent among Jews in Eastern Europe” also 
originated in the belief that the demons might thereby be de- 
ceived into believing that the people were grieved and unhappy 
and desist from harming them. Possibly the custom for the 
bride and the groom to fast on their wedding day*’ was originally 
meant to serve the same purpose. 


It depended, of course, on the temper of the various groups 
of people and their personal preferences as to which one of the 


18 Kolbo, Hilkot Tisha be-Ab p. 67c. 

16 Berakot 31a see below note 23. 

17 Compare Taame ha-Minhagim by sw wx I (Lemberg 1911) p. 111 
No. 955. 

x8 Rokeah |. c. and Tashbez |. c. mention only that it is customary for 
the bridegroom alone to fast and they offer different reasons for his doing this. 
Rokeah says that he found in an agadic Midrash that the reason why the 
bridegroom fasts on the wedding day till after the ceremony is to show his 
appreciation of the religious duty which he is about to perform, just as the 
pious men of former times used to fast before the performance of every re- 
ligious duty which they especially liked *nxyn mo72n nNd Sy DMNA prynnw 7D 
by payno ym one oon poye ya omby maan myo SD 7TINa 
zat oye 2d yuo mpann mxp. Tashbez gives the reason that the 
wedding day is like the day of the giving of the Torah on Sinai, when 
Israel was, so to speak, wedded to God. And just as the Israelites fasted on 
that day so should the bridegroom fast on the wedding day. According to 
this interpretation, the bride should rather fast, since Israel was the bride. 
Matteh Mosheh, p. 213, gives two other reasons for this custom. According 
to the one the custom was simply a drastic measure to keep the bridegroom 
from feasting and drinking. For in case he should get drunk and enter the 
marriage covenant while in a state of drunkenness, the marriage would be il- 
legal. The other reason is that the wedding day is for the bridegroom like 
a day of Atonement since his sins are forgiven on that day (comp. p. Kilayim 
III, 3, 65cd). But one may ask if the marriage itself atones for his sins why 
does he need the fasting as another means of obtaining forgiveness. The 
same two reasons are also given by Moses Minz 1. c. though he says that the 
custom is that the groom as well as the bride fast, and for the bride’s fasting 
there is no reason offered. Isserles Sh. Ar. Eben ha-Ezer 61, I. also says that 
both the bride and the groom fast. When so many conflicting explanations 
are given for one and the same custom, one is certainly justified in assuming 
that they are all merely guesses. 
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three methods they would employ. Some people chose to fight, 
others prefered to ingratiate themselves with the demons and 
still others would seek to deceive them. It may be that these 
various ceremonies originated at different times and among 
different groups of the people, and it was only in the course of 
time that they came to be observed by most of the people. For 
the people who observe the ceremonies are not always consistent. 
They often employ ceremonies expressing contradictory ten- 
dencies, or are prompted by different and even conflicting mo- 
tives in the performance of one and the same ceremony, believing 
it to work in different directions and to serve different purposes. 
In the ceremony of breaking a glass with which we are here 
concerned, we find all the three methods expressed. That is to 
say, in the manner in which it was performed at different times 
and in some of its details, we can see that the people, possibly 
at different times or in different countries, understood the sig- 
nificance of this ceremony differently, so that whatever method 
of dealing with the demons they preferred, they could use this 
ceremony. In other words all the three methods are represented 
in the details and various features of this ceremony. : 

We shall now trace the development of this ceremony and 
see how all these methods are expressed init. We shall find that 
either by slight changes in one of its features or by special em- 
phasis laid upon one of its details, by the meaning ascribed to 
it by the people or even by the different interpretations given to 
it by some rabbinic authorities at one time or another, the cere- 
mony could be, and actually was, employed to serve all the three 
purposes, of fighting, bribing and fooling the demons. 

The first mention of this ceremony is found in the Talmud 
where the following stories are told: ‘Mar son of Rabina 
made the wedding feast for his son. When he noticed that the 
Rabbis were very gay, he brought a precious cup worth four 
hundred Zuz, and broke it before them and they immediately 
became sad. R. Ashi made the wedding feast for his son. When 
he noticed that the Rabbis were very gay, he brought a cup of 
white glass and broke it before them and immediately they be- 
came sad’’.» Significant enough, no express comment is made 


19 S9pIET NOD NY NAW Tap AT paId wnyn wad xa tay svat ANI Aw 
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in the Talmud about this strange performance on the part of 
these two Rabbis, and no direct explanation of its significance 
is given. Judging, however, from what precedes and from what 
follows these stories in the Talmud it is evident that the Talmud 
understood that the purpose of this performance was to avoid 
the danger of provoking the envy of the demons by deceiving 
them and making them believe that the people were sad and 
grieved. For, immediately preceding these stories, we are told 
the following story: ‘‘R. Jeremiah was sitting before R. Zera. 
When R. Zera noticed that R. Jeremiah was too gay and hilari- 
ous he reminded him of the saying in Proverbs (XIV, 23) which 
he took to mean that there is advantage in sadness. R. Jeremiah, 
however, answers saying ‘I have the phylacteries on’’’° The 
meaning of this conversation between R. Zera and R. Jeremiah, 
I believe, is this; R. Zera was afraid that the hilarity of R. Jere- 
miah might provoke the envy of the demons who are not too 
friendly to the students and are usually jealous of them.?" He, 
therefore, advises R. Jeremiah that it would be to his own ad- 
vantage to appear sad. R. Jeremiah, however, answers that 
he is not afraid of the demons, since he has on the phylacteries 
which will protect him.” 


Naw Map nat patd wn mrad yoda say wx 37 aDxyN wp IAN ARO yaqKe na 
YSN) DP VAN NNAWN XMM NOD nN (Berakot 30b-31a). 

20 yp axy boa md sok NI MID NP MATT IM NPT IT Pep 2M MA oY 34 
sim popn sux md tox snd an. 

2x Comp. b. Berakot 54b and Rashi ad loc. 


The popular belief that the Tephillin will protect one from harm by 
the demons is expressly stated in the Targum to the Song of Songs VIII, 3 
where it is said: >>xow pa poen sup 7 wony S50 xnoN sox bs! RNID NIN 
72 N2an? Rp? waomd pn bap xndin wst RVD qwOa KNN Ry’Ap) -wII 
And in Midrash Thillim XCI, 4 the same idea is expressed in a somewhat 
modified form. Comp. also b. Menahot 43b where the additional proof, 
added to the saying of R. Eliezer b. Jacob, wd 220 "3 4x0 ann TM 
oxbmm also suggests this idea. In p. Sabbath VI 8b it is declared prohibited 
to put the phylacteries upon a child that is frightened (by demons?) so that it 
may sleep. That the phylacreries will drive away the demons is expressely 
stated in p. Berakot V, i (8a) where R. Simeon b. Johai says that all people, 
even the spirits and demons, will be afraid of thee when they will see the 
name of God (meaning the pbsn upon the head, see b. Berakot 6a) upon 
thee. Compare especially b. Berakot 23a) where it is told of R. Johanan 
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Again immediately following the story of R. Ashi’s breaking 
the glass, it is related there in the Talmud that when at the 
wedding of Mar the son of Rabina, the Rabbis asked Hamnuna 
Zutte to sing for them he began instead, to lament, crying, ‘‘ Woe 
unto us for we must die’’.2s This clearly shows the tendency 
to deceive the demons by making them believe that the people 
were not gay and happy but rather worried about their impending 
death. It is, therefore, evident from the context that the cere- 
mony of breaking the glass or the precious cup was understood 
by the later Rabbis of the Talmud, to serve the same purpose 
of deceiving the demons, by subduing the hilarity of the people 
and making them appear sad for the moment. 

Whether it was also intended as a sort of an offering to the 
envious evil powers, like ‘‘the ring of Polycrates’’ (Herodotus III, 
AOff), as Max Griinbaum, Gesammelte Aufsdize (Berlin 1901) 
p. 111, assumes, or whether it was also believed that the demons 
can be frightened and driven away by the noise made by the 
breaking of the glass, is not in any way indicated in the Talmudic 
report. It certainly was not so understood by the Rabbis 
who performed this strange ceremony for they would not have 
done the act with such a heathen motive. It may, however, 
be safely assumed that the original meaning of the ceremony, 
at least in the popular belief, was to conciliate the envious evil 
spirits. For, evidently, this was an old established custom which 
in the course of time had been reinterpreted by the Rabbis and 
explained as merely serving the purpose of sobering up the 
people and causing them to be sad for a moment. Had this 
not been an old established popular practice at weddings, R, 


that when entering the toilet-roon where danger from demons was com- 
monly assumed he would carry with him his Tephillim, saying 9» 
yun ya WNW since the Rabbis permitted to carry the Tephillim 
even when entering this place, I might as well carry them with me so that 
they protect me. And Rashi there explains ppran yo N70W "DY HOIDN NNW? }71021 
Rashi’s explanation here that R. Jeremiah meant to say, that the Tephillin 
prove that he had accepted upon himself the Kingdom of God, is not quite 
satisfactory, for this would not justify his being hilarious while having the 
Tephillin on. 

23.15 1 11> sow 79 15 wd erat a tot xdibma wow anv add parm) ox 
post yo on pot. 
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Ashi and Mar bar Rabina would not have resorted to such an 
expensive and wasteful method of subduing the excessive hilarity 
of their guests. The more so since this practice actually con- 
stitutes a flagrant violation of the religious law prohibiting waste 
mnwn 53.74 

We are, therefore, justified in assuming that we have here 
a case of the reinterpretation of the meaning of an older ceremony 
by the Rabbis who could not succeed in abolishing it altogether. 
In the popular mind the meaning of this ceremony was to offer 
a gift to the demons. 

This of course was objectionable to the Rabbis, as it meant 
worshipping other beings besides God. However, being forced 
by the widespread popular usage to retain the ceremony, they 
tried to suppress the original idea about its significance by giving 
it another less objectionable meaning. This theory is further 
supported by the persistent silence which the Geonim and all 
the rabbinic authorities up to the twelfth century maintain in 
regard to this ceremony, for we do not find this ceremony men- . 
tioned in Rabbinic Literature before the twelfth century. 
This silence can only be explained on the theory that the Rabbis 
did not like this ceremony, they merely tolerated it, hence they 
did not care to discuss it or comment upon it and they even 
avoided the mere mention of it. But, much as the Rabbis 
objected to it, the people persisted in observing it and in a manner 
which preserved its original significance and refuted the inter- 
pretation given by the Rabbis. This is evident from the remarks 
of R. Eliezer b. Nathan of Mayence, RABaN (first half of the 
twelfth century) who discusses this ceremony in his work Eben 
ha-Ezer (Prague 1610) § 177, p. 44d. Commenting upon the 
stories in the Talmud (Berakot 30b-31a), RABaN recognizes 
the identity of the acts of R. Ashi and Mar b. Rabina with the 
ceremony of breaking a glass at weddings prevalent in his time.s 


24 The Rabbis understood the prohibition mmwn xb (Deut. XX, 19 to apply 
to all wasteful destruction of food or property, see Midrash Agadah edition 
Buber (Wien 1894) II, p. 199a and comp. b. B. K. 91b and Maimonides Yad, 
Melakim VI, 10. 

2s Vitry 1. c. and Tosafot Berakot 31a s. v. xp °n™x and Rokeah 1. 
c. also acknowledge the identity of the later ceremony with the practice re- 
corded in the Talmud. 
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But he questions very much whether the reason clearly implied 
in the Talmud for the acts of R. Ashi and Mar b. Rabina would 
justify the later ceremony. He also expresses some doubts 
as to the character of the ceremony itself. His remarks are, as 
follows: maio1°> prwia tawd onesam wr om sat by ox °> wom 
miand mw mon °> w ny mum sds my wey qa w paxy mp °D 
taxed bon 1ew) mona bw pio “I wonder whether it was really 
for this reason, that is, to make the people sad, that the former 
teachers instituted the custom of breaking a glass at weddings, 
for what sadness is there in this breaking of a glass which is 
not worth more than a penny. Furthermore I am surprised 
that they instituted such a custom of desecrating the cup over 
which the benedictions had been recited and pouring out its 
contents all to waste.” 

We learn from these remarks a few interesting things. In 
the first place, we may conclude from RABaN’s words that the 
ceremony had been observed as an established custom from the 
time of R. Ashi up to the time of RABaN, so that the latter 
could well believe it to have been a Jewish custom instituted by 
the earlier rabbinic authorities. Secondly, it is apparent that 
the real significance of the ceremony, having been ignored and 
suppressed by the earlier teachers, was not known to the later 
teachers, for RABaN cannot find any other meaning of the 
ceremony but the one suggested by the context of the Talmudic 
reports. And although he finds it unsatisfactory he neverthe- 
less accepts it as the only explanation for the ceremony and 
cannot think of any other interpretation of its significance. 
This illustrates the theory stated above regarding the effects 
which the reinterpretations of a ceremony have upon the course 
of its development. When the Rabbis object to a ceremony 
and are nevertheless compelled to retain it they give it an in- 
terpretation which would at least make it less objectionable. 
This interpretation is then accepted by subsequent authorities 
who no longer know the original significance of the ceremony. 
It is also evident that RABaN does not quite approve of the 
ceremony. He certainly does not recommend it. When he 
describes the ritual of the wedding with all the ceremonies to 
be observed at it (p. 128abc) he does not mention this ceremony. 
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It is only in connection with his discussion of the passage in 
the Talmud that he refers to it here, and from his questioning” 
both the correctness of the interpretation and the propriety of 
the ceremony it is,evident that he does not favor it.” Finally 
we learn from RABaN’s remarks another important feature 
of the ceremony, as it was observed by the people. It did not 
consist of the mere breaking of a glass, it consisted of the breaking 
of the glass containing the wine over which the benedictions 
had been recited, so that with the breaking of the glass went 
also the spilling of the wine. The spilling of the wine in this 
ceremony must have had the same significance as the ceremony 
of pouring out wine and oil and the strewing of wheat, mentioned 
in the Tosefta quoted above, which was to serve the purpose 
of bribing the demons. It is evident, therefore, that in the 
popular belief the purpose of our ceremony was, not to make 
the people appear sad, but to offer a gift to the demons. If the 
glass was cheap its contents added to its value as an appropriate 
offering. No wonder RABaN could not see in the motive 
implied in the Talmud, that is, to make the people sad, a justi- 
fication for this ceremony, for in the form in which it was per- 
formed in his time the ceremony failed to achieve this purpose. 
And to the pouring out of the wine RABaN rightly objects. 
Since he would not countenance the idea of its being an offering 
to the demons he could regard it only as an unlawful waste 
and a desecration of the cup over which the benedictions had 
been recited. 

This indirect disapproval of the ceremony by RABaN, 
which other rabbinical authorities no doubt shared, did not 
have any effect on the popularity of the ceremony. It continued 
to be observed by the people and was even endorsed by some of 
the Rabbis of the time. But such objections as were voiced 
by RABaN had some effect on the development of the ceremony. 
For the slight changes and modifications made in it, as we shall 
note, the emphasis laid on one new feature in it, as well as the 
altogether new interpretation given to it by later rabbinical 

© R. Joseph Saul Nathanson also understood that RABaN objects to 


the ceremony, for in his notes mb w to Sh. Ar. Eben ha-Ezer 65, he re- 
marks m by ppppe j"aN7. 
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authorities were in all likelihood due to a desire to meet these 
objections and thus render the ceremony less objectionable. 


-This is clearly shown by the other early reference to this 
ceremony which is found in Mahzor Vitry (pp.. 589 and 593) 
where the ceremony, with a very significant additional feature, 
is prescribed in the following words: yoy Joan ny 1 11D 
Ww) bmp. moist by DID MOD) PHW Apw I AnNw) MIT yaw 
“He should refill the glass with wine, recite over it the seven 
benedictions, drink from it and give the bride and the groom 
to drink and pour out (the rest) and then hurl the glass against 
the wall and break it’’.27, We notice here that the objection 
to the ceremony had been overcome by some of the rabbinic 
authorities at least, for the ceremony is recommended and even 
prescribed. Secondly, we notice an altogether new feature 
which introduces a new element into the ceremony, or at least 
suggests a new motive for its performance. Here it is expressly 
prescribed that the wine be poured out. This, no doubt, 
was a relic of the older practice of offering wine and food to the 
demons. Then after the wine has thus been spilled, the other 
part of the ceremony takes place. The empty glass is thrown 
against the wall and broken. Formerly, it would seem, the 
glass with the wine were both intended as an offering and the 
breaking of the glass may have been considered as merely in- 
cidental. The main purpose was the offering of the glass and 
the wine. This could be achieved only by throwing the glass 
with its contents, the wine, at the demons, which act incidentally 
resulted in the glass being broken. In the form as prescribed 
in Vitry the ceremony is divided into two. The offering, which 
is done by pouring out the wine,,is separate from the throwing 
and breaking of the glass. There must have been a special 
reason for this dividing of the original ceremony. I believe that 
this new feature of throwing the empty glass was prompted by 
a motive entirely different from the one which produced the 
original form of the ceremony. It represents the third method 
of dealing with the demons, viz. by fighting them or frightening 


27 In an addition, mpoin, on p. 593, it is expressly stated that the bride- 
groom should throw the glass against the wall and break it. 
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them away. This change in the ceremony may have been made 
to meet the objections raised against it by the Rabbis. And it 
was due to this modification that the ceremony could be retained 
after objections, such as those voiced by RABaN, had been made 
to it. For, this new feature helped the people to overcome the 
hesitancy and the scruples which they must have felt in per- 
forming the ceremony in its original form when both the wine 
and the glass were offered to the demons. For offering a gift 
to the demons is almost like worshipping them to which the 
religious conscience objected. But fighting the demons is 
theologically less objectionable. The inconsistency presented 
by the spilling of the wine which is a form of making an offering 
and the throwing of the glass which is a form of fighting was 
probably not realized by the people. The mere fact that the 
wine was poured out on the ground and not thrown together 
with the glass in the direction of the demons was sufficient to 
make it appear that the wine was not intended as an offering 
to the demons.*® That the smashing of the empty glass was 
intended as a method of fighting the demons is further evident 
from the fact that it was flung at the wall. This plainly in- 
dicates that the missile was aimed at the demons. For the 
demons were believed to lurk under the spouts of the roof close 
to the wall. (comp. Hulin 105b). Of course, Vitry ignores this 
implied significance. He explains the meaning of the ceremony 
by merely referring to the Talmudic interpretation of the saying 
in Proverbs XIV, 23 that there is an advantage in appearing 
sad.?8 But this interpretation can hardly explain why the wine 


28 Tt may also be that the pouring out of the wine was considered by some 
of the people to be, not an offering to the demons, but a means of driving them 
away. Just as the Christians in those days believed that the blessed water 
had the power of driving away the demons, the Jews could also believe that 
the wine of the man dw n>! would have the same effect. This would explain 
the special feature of this practice, mentioned in Tashbez |. c. namely to 
scatter the wine, when pouring it out, over the entire house man $5 ww dy. 
Tashbez himself, however, explains this feature to have merely a symbolic 
significance, suggesting that God will bless the house with plenty of good 
things, comp. b. Erubin 65a. 


29 The same interpretation isalso given by Rokeah|1.c. 
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should be poured out and why the empty glass must be broken 
in this particular manner. 


That this throwing the glass in a specific direction was 
intended to fight or frighten away the demons is also clearly 
shown by the description of the ceremony as observed by R. 
Jacob Moellin (died 1427), reported in Sefer Maharil (Warsaw 
1874) p. 64b-65a, in the following words: jn) mD72n “7NDw>s 
Did ns yn] 4D ANN Pa DIA pA anm AboAd 4D an mnwd inn 
bmn 28 DIDT ON PAN PDS TW TWIy) PMNS? PID ns yan Fam yan Pa 
m27 onp anon mad yond anew 497 JNA Ay prams Pa) awd 
“After he (R. Jacob Moellin) had finished the benediction he 
gave to the bridegroom to drink and afterwards to the bride, 
still holding the cup in his hand. Then he gave the cup into 
the hand of the bridegroom. The latter then turned around and 
facing the northside threw the cup against the wall so that it 
got broke. Immediately thereupon they hasten to run away 
with the bridegroom, in a joyous manner, in order to bring 
him into the wedding chamber before the bride gets there.” 
The express requirement that the bridegroom turn around and 
throw the glass against the northern wall is significant. It 
certainly was done with a definite purpose. And we can readily 
understand what that purpose was when we remember that it 
was believed that the demons came from the northside and hence 
were to be found in their usual haunt along the wall of the north- 
side. This belief that the demons come from the north originated 
with the ancient Persians** but found its way also into Jewish 
Literature. It is frequently mentioned in many of the younger 
Midrashim:' and thus may have become a popular Jewish belief. 
It is for this reason that the bridegroom, when ready to fight 
the demons, had to turn northward in the direction where the 


30 Comp. I. Scheftelowitz, Die alipersische Religion und das Judentum 
(Giessen 1920) p. 59. 

3t Pirke d. R. Eliezer IIT: ow mmnbdy myrdr ppod aie qx maa ow 
MINDN PPD WDNw (PRP oD 2%—~NN wT ays wp) nxxy nyd ower ovyrdy oprad 
yam comp. also Pesikta Rabbati (Friedmann p. 188) and Midrash Numbers 
r. II, 10 and III, 12; and Midrash Konen in Jellinek’s Beth ha-Midrash 
II, p. 30 where it is said 5'xop n> om; and yoax vito by A. Marmorstein in 
at I. (Berlin 1923) p. 121. 
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demons were believed to be, to throw the glass at them, thus 
either hurting them with the broken pieces of glass or frightening 
them by the noise which the shattering of the glass makes. 
The significance of the other feature, mentioned in Maharil, 
namely, that immediately after the throwing of the glass they 
hurry away with the bridegroom, also becomes clear to us. 
Maharil’s explanation of this running away of the bridegroom, 
_as being a joyous manner mnow 777 is hardly correct, for one fails 
to see what special joy there can be in thus running away. In 
the popular belief this running away was for the simple purpose 
of escaping danger. Before the demons have time to recover 
from their fright and rush upon the bridegroom to attack him 
the people hasten to get away with him. They were especially 
anxious to get him into the wedding chamber before the bride - 
is there for the demons might endeavour to prevent him from 
joining his bride. 

It further appears from the description in Maharil that at 
that time, that is at the beginning of the 15th century and in 
Germany at least, the ceremony was again performed in its 
original form, namely, that the glass with its contents, the wine, 
were thrown at the demons and not in the form in which it is 
described in Vitry, namely, that the wine was first poured out 
and then the empty glass thrown against the wall.s? Thus we 
see how in the various features of this one ceremony all three 
methods of dealing with the demons found expression. The 
people who observed this ceremony believed that by one or the 
other of its features it can serve the purpose of effectively ward- 
ing off the danger of the demons. Whether they preferred to 
deceive the demons by appearing sad and unhappy or to bribe 
them by offering them the wine as a gift or to fight them by 
throwing the glass at them and hurting them, they could well 
use this ceremony to achieve their aim. 

Of course all these ideas about the efficacy of this ceremony 
were entertained only in popular belief. The Rabbis, with 
the exception of the few among them who were strongly inclined 
to mysticism, did not share in these crude superstitions of fight- 


32 See below reference of R. Pinehas Horowitz to the form in which the 
ceremony was observed as late as the 18th century 
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ing the demons and certainly not in the theologically objection- 
able idea of offering them gifts, which is a form of worship. For 
this reason Vitry gives only the one explanation of the meaning 
of the ceremony that it is to remind us not to be too gay. And 
from the fact that Maharil, though describing the ceremony 
in detail, does not give any explanation of its meaning and even 
seeks to explain the feature of running away, .which clearly 
points to the superstition of fighting the demons, as being merely 
a “form of joyousness’’ it is also evident that he did not share 
in the popular superstitions and sought to ignore them. This 
illustrates our theory, stated above, about the attitude of the 
Rabbis towards popular superstitious practices. When unable 
to abolish an objectionable ceremony simply because the people 
in their superstition cling to it, they at least try to ignore the 
real meaning of the ceremony and seek to suppress or explain 
away the crude superstition on which the ceremony is based. 
We may safely assume that the majority of the Rabbis did not 
care much for this ceremony, considering that but very few 
authorities mention it. Possibly the ceremony would have 
been more strongly opposed and eventually even entirely 
abolished by the Rabbis had it not been for an altogether new 
interpretation given to it, an interpretation which freed it en- 
tirely from all the objectionable superstitious beliefs with which 
it had been intimately connected. 


This new interpretation is found in Kolbo axa 7ywn cS 
(Venice 1547) p. 67, where speaking of the various reminders 
of the duty to mourn for the destruction of Jerusalem, the author 
also mentions our ceremony in the following words: by 
mp73 yaw ans pion awd anyon wwp mt ‘For this reason also the 
custom became prevalent to break the cup after the recitation 
of the seven benedictions at weddings”’. This is an altogether 
new interpretation and is probably original with the author of 
the Kolbo (14th century).33 For, as we have seen, RABaN 


33 Though R. Moses Minz I. c. quotes this interpretation in the name of 
the ‘‘Zuricher’’, meaning R. Moses of Zurich, the author of the ‘‘Zuricher 
Semak’’. See about him Dr. Ch. Lauer in Jahrbuch der Jiidisch-Literarischen 
Gesellschaft XII (Frankfurt am Main 1918) p. 1-36. 

Giidemann, op. cit. III (Wien 1888) 122 cites another opinion about 
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could not think of any other meaning of the ceremony than the 
one suggested in the Talmud. And Vitry also knows only of 
one reason for the ceremony, namely the advantage and safety 
that may come to one from appearing sad, and that even in 
joy one should tremble. But it did not occur to RABaN or 
Vitry to connect this ceremony with the duty of mourning for 
Jerusalem. Evidently, the author of the Kolbo, or whoever 
first gave this interpretation, objected to the superstition under- 
lying the meaning of the ceremony as suggested in the Talmud, 
namely that the demons seek to harm the happy people and that 
by appearing sad the wedding guests may deceive the demons 
and ward off their attacks. He, therefore, accepted only part 
of the suggestion of the Talmud, namely, that the ceremony was 
intended to cause the people to be sad, but he interpreted the 
purpose of being sad differently from that suggested by the 
context in the Talmud. He took it not as a means of deceiving 
the demons, but as a reminder of the destruction of Jerusalem 
and of our duty to mourn for it on all joyous occasions when 
we are likely to forget it. It was this interpretation that saved 
the ceremony and made it acceptable to the majority of the 
Rabbis. For this interpretation removed from the ceremony 
the element of crude superstition, so that even . enlightened 
pious people could well observe it. 


-It took some time before this altogether new interpretation 
was accepted by the majority of the teachers, but it gradually 
came to be recognized as the most acceptable interpretation 
of the ceremony. It is significant that the leading rabbinical 
authorities of the 16th century who mention this ceremony 
as Joseph Caro in Bet Joseph Orah Hayyim 560, Moses Isserles 
in Darke Moshe and Shulhan Aruk Orah Hayyim 560, 2 and 
Eben ha-Ezer 65, 3, and Mordecai Jaffe in Lebush, Hilkot 
Tisha be-Ab 560, 234 do not give any details as to how the cere- 


the significance of this ceremony, namely, that it was merely a symbolic 
act, declaring the marriage as legally contracted and valid. This opinion, 
whose author Giidemann does not mention by name, hardly deserves any 
consideration. 

34 In Lebush, however, there is still preserved a trace of the original 
significance of the ceremony, namely, to drive away the demons,. He says: 
e% 
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mony is to be performed, such as are given by Vitry, Maharil 
and Moses Muenz. They do not even quote these authorities 
and they also ignore the connection between the ceremony and 
the story in Talmud Berakot. They only mention the ceremony 
with the interpretation given to it by Kolbo, viz. that it is to 
serve as JANN? 121 a reminder of the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Evidently this was the only interpretation of the ceremony 
acceptable to them and they did not care to point out the de- 
tails of the ceremony which clearly indicate that the ceremony 
originally served another purpose. This other purpose, or 
the original significance, of the ceremony, however, was not en- 
tirely forgotten by the people even though the majority of the 
teachers accepted only the new interpretation. The people, 
and some of the teachers more inclined to mysticism, continued 
to take the ceremony in its original meaning and to perform it 
for the purpose of warding off the danger of the demons. For, 
as it frequently happens, no matter what the advanced teachings 
of the enlightened authorities may be the people retain their 
cherished superstitions and some of the less advanced teachers 
will encourage them in their superstitious beliefs. Thus we 
find R. Isaiah Horowitz in his Shne Luhot ha-Brit (Fuerth 1764), 
section DYDWwW, p. 378a, quoting Recanate, gives. the following 
explanation of the significance of the ceremony: upn ]D dy, 
72 ~P by pon pan nq? nnd > wep vpn nywa pismo nw awd 
p> yppn nnd) “Therefore have they instituted the custom 
of breaking the glass at the wedding, in order to give to the 
accuser his due portion whereby iniquity will close her mouth.” 
Here it is expressly stated that the purpose of the ceremony is 
to offer a bribe to Satan or the demons, for THE ACCUSER and 
INIQUITY are but circumlocutions for Satan and the demons. 


mnsen vyody Smand mpinn nnn on awd pram ar oyym. The word bnan> 
“+0 terrify’’ or ‘‘dismay’’ can only mean to terrify the demons and frighten 
them away, for whom else would they wish, or believe, to frighten at the wed- 
ding. Possibly, the words nrmwn vyny: may have the same significance 
which is implied in the Talmud and in Vitry and Rokeah, namely not to ap- 
peartoohappy. The author of the Lebush may have repeated this interpreta- 
tion from another source in which the ceremony was understood in its original 
significance, though Lebush himself, no doubt, understood the ceremony _ 
as being a yatin> 12: for he mentions it in Hilkot Tisha be-Ab. be 
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This plain statement about the purpose of the ceremony 
made by Recanate in the fourteenth century and endorsed 
by R. Isaiah Horowitz in the beginning of the seveteenth cen- 
tury, is very interesting. It shows that in the fourteenth 
century, at about the same time when Kolbo gave his new in- 
terpretation to the ceremony, the people and some authorities 
still held on to the older meaning of the ceremony as being a 
means of warding off the danger of the demons. It also shows 
that in the sixteenth or the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury after all the leading rabbinic authorities had accepted 
Kolbo’s interpretation, there were still some great teachers, 
like Horowitz, who, because strongly inclined to mysticism, ac- 
cepted and endorsed the older explanation of the significance 
of the ceremony.’s This clearly proves the correctness of the 
statement made above that even after the official authorities 
reinterpret a ceremony to harmonize with their theological 
views the original meaning of the ceremony with its underlying 
superstititions does not entirely disappear from the mind of 
the people and even of some of the teachers. This observation 
will also help us to understand some of the changes and modifi- 
cations subsequently made in our ceremony. 


The new interpretation of the ceremony as serving the 
purpose of reminding us of the destruction of Jerusalem, though 
accepted by the majority of the rabbinical authorities, did not 
preclude further developments of the ceremony. On the 
contrary, quite a few significant changes and modifications were 
made in the performance of this ceremony after the new in- 
terpretation had been accepted by the majority of the Rabbis. 
In the first place we notice that in the 16th century the ceremony 
was observed not only at weddings but also at engagement 
parties. This extension of its observaece was compatible with 


3s According to Shelah, the ceremony was performed in the older form, 
i. e. to smash the glass with the wine in it, thus spilling the wine as an offering 
to the demons. For the breaking of an empty glass could not be considered 
as offering to the demons their due portion. The idea of bribing the demons 
by giving them their due portion is clearly stated in Matteh Mosheh, 306 and 
504, where the pouring out of part of the wine at the Habdalah ceremony is 
explained to be such an offering to the demons. 
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the new interpretation. For, if the purpose of the ceremony 
was to remind us on all joyous occasions of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, then it should by right be observed also on the joyous 
occasion when we celebrate the engagement. And so the 
custom of breaking pots and dishes at engagement parties came 
into use.%° 


Another significant change made in the ceremony was that 
instead of breaking the cup over which the seven benedictions, 
or PNW] mda had been recited, as prescribed by Vitry and 
Maharil, they would break the cup over which the benediction 
over the bretrothal, or Pos mo 3 had been recited. What 
caused this change was a superstitious fear of ancther danger that 
might threaten the bride and the groom besides the danger 
from the jealousy of the demons. Superstition is not consistent. 
Superstition which originally considered the ceremony of breaking 
the glass as a sort of protective measure, believing it to have the 
effect of warding off the danger of harm by the jealous demons, 
now sees in this very ceremony a new danger. It considers 
the breaking of the cup over which the marriage benedictions 
had been recited a bad omen since it might augur a possible 
breaking of the marriage bond, suggesting a dissolution of the 


36 The earliest direct reference to this custom that I could find, is R. 
Yomtob Lippmann Heller (died 1654) in his Malbushe Yomtob, quoted by 
R. Elias Spira in Elijahu Rabbah. Commenting on the passage in Shulhan 
Aruk Orah Hayyim (or Lebush?) 560, 7, R. Elias Spira quotes from Heller’s 
work the following remark: oyna nana PIP prawew oyun ww %> ANI 
“Tt seems to me that this (i. e. to remind us of the destruction of Jerusalem) 
isalsothe reason why they break potsat the time of the writing of the engagement 
pact.”’ He does not explain, however, why just pots be broken at the engagement 
party and not a glass as at weddings. The fact is that this interpretation of 
the custom of breaking earthen vessels at engagement parties is not correct. 
Its real purpose was to drive away the demons for which broken pottery was 
- considered more effective. Just as the Germans would break pots on the 
evening before the wedding, Polterabend, in order to drive away the demons 
that threaten the bride and the groom, see Samter, op. cit. p. 60. That this 
was also the purpose of the Jewish custom is evident from the fact that just 
at the moment when the pots are broken the people present make noise and 
shout aw rp ‘‘good luck”. For, certainly there would be no reason for 
making noise and shouting Mazel Tob at the moment when one is to be re- 
minded of the destruction of Jerusalem and of the duty to mourn for it. 
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marriage just now contracted. That this was the reason for 
substituting the cup of the pos n273 for the cup of the m>72 
PNW) is plainly stated by R. Moses Muenz (Responsa No. 109, 
Lemberg 1851 p. 100a) when he says Dis7 np’) w73 °MA9 CNT 
pwx did NPT n> owo Soyo qo Sewd omar xdr aawhy prod person 
1 PDITS by DID jav>) np> aw MIDID Iw ANY wT VD NOYD N¥p AW 
snap ps 12> ay “ty pa ood ppnm para nvm a9 ons paw dw pis 
xno NID’D [PADS 7D PPayT naw Sy mdw on mow prow dw ord awd 
And Isserles (Darke Moshe Orah Hayyim 560 and Sh. Ar. Eben 
ha-Ezer 65, 3) likewise says that the custom in his city was that 
the bridegroom would break the cup over which the poivs n573 
had been recited. Isserles also tells us of another change in 
the ceremony as it was observed in the city of Cracow where 
he lived, and this was to recite the DIV ND73 over an earthen 
cup, and this was done because of the fact that they would 
break this cup and not the cup of the pRwi mo 13. He says: 
snad nm y25) pores noaa-y>y porapy isn Taw jnnAw pm wyysa 
pin bw mo by porvx nona, He does not explain how the 
use of an earthen cup for the ,?bIWs nD7An was the necessary 
consequence of the custom of breaking this cup instead of the 
one over which the marriage benedictions had been recited. He 
must have had in mind the custom of breaking pottery at the en- 
gagement ceremony. Since the betrothal ~DIWS8 is more of an 
engagement than a wedding hence when the ceremony of 
breaking the cup is performed at that part of the wedding 
ceremony which represents the betrothal the cup to be broken 
should be of the same kind as the vessels broken at engagement 
parties.37 This custom of using an earthen cup for the n>72 
POIs seems to have been merely a local custom in Cracow and was 
not accepted in other places. From all the references to this 
ceremony that I could find it appears that the distinction be- 
tween breaking dishes at engagement parties and breaking the 
cup at weddings was strictly maintained. For the former they 
required earthen pots or dishes while for the latter they insisted 
upon a glass. Various explanations are offered for this dis- 


37 Compare R. Joseph Teomim (1727-1793) in his amt mxavp to Orah 
Hayyim 560,4 who gives a fuller discussion of Isserles’ statement. 
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tinction and reasons given why specifically pottery should be 


broken at engagements and a cup of glass should be broken at 
the wedding. 


The custom, however, of breaking the cup of the n>73 
POr"s instead of the one of the Pw) MI73 was almost univer- 
sally accepted. And to my knowledge there is but one reference 
to the custom in some place of breaking both the cup of the 
porvs n373 as well as the one of the pw m72.39 Besides 
the reason given by R. Moses Muenz as quoted above there 
are other explanations offered by some authorities why the cup 
of the PNwims12 should not be broken. These other ex- 
planations give the entire ceremony an additional symbolic 
aspect suggesting the relation between God and Israel. Thus 
R. Joseph Trani, the younger (1573-1644) in his Zofnat Paaneah 
to section Matot (Venice 1653 or 1648), p. 196c, states that the 
custom is to break the cup of the porws n273 and that it must 
be of glass. And the reason why it must be of glass only is be- 
cause then the ceremony not only reminds us of the destruction 
of Jerusalem but at the same time also suggests the hope that 
the breach in the relation between God and Israel caused by 


38 R. Joseph Teomim 1. c. makes the following remark: -navb mAN™ 
}2 pro no ad ure yyod apw 17d pepe yo menen ba mwo pr ode o> npInn nnn 
jam av peINA *DIND OTN AMaw ATP mpd on now vyDd) Smand prryw orana 
mst. He does not say whom the broken pottery is to terrify, bmanb, and 
by adding the words, jam, he apparently hints at something which he does 
not care to express. He must have had in mind the popular belief about 
the purpose of this ceremony. See above note 36 and comp. Elset in 
Haibri X, No. 39, p. 10-11. For another suggestion why glass should be 
broken at weddings, see R. Samuel Edels in his Novellae to Berakot 
31a. R. Elija Gaon of Wilna is reported to have said that the reason 
why just pottery must be broken at engagements is in order to suggest 
that just as the broken earthen vessels cannot be repaired so engagements 
should never be broken: $v o> mxann nya prsw oyun orow d’sr psx ow3 TDN 
> ww mor >> praw mina ovinn bund ox 7D apn ond px aww yaw pan 
pia apd mapn w 12 patn> mpn (quoted in mpm ‘yw 10 p. 10 also in 72D 
27 myn nppin Jerusalem 1896 in mnbxw p. 19 No. 134. The same interpreta- 
tion is ascribed by others to R. Israel Baal Shem (Besht), see Taame ha- 
Minhagim I. p. 113a. 

39 See R. Hayyim b. Israel Benveniste (1603-1673) in his nbytin nox to 
Eben ha-Ezer 65. 
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the destruction of Jerusalem will yet be repaired just as a broken 
vessel of glass can be repaired (comp. b. Hagigah 15a). This 
hope, he goes on to say, is further emphasized by taking another 
cup, a whole one, and reciting over it the marriage-benedictions, 
suggesting thereby that God will again be glad to do good to 
His people and betroth them unto Him in faithfulness forever.‘ 

While Trani explains the practice to keep the cup of the 
marriage-benedictions unbroken as a symbolic sign that in future 
the relation or the bond between God and Israel will be ever- 
lasting, there is no doubt that in the popular belief the keeping 
of the cup of the marriage-benedictions intact was to suggest 
a good omen that the marriage bond of the couple whose wedding 
had just been celebrated will remain unbroken. Compare 
also R. Joseph Teomim (1727-1793) in his an? mixawo to Orah 
Hayyim 560, 4. : 

While these Rabbinical authorities thus explained the cere- 
mony as reminding of the destruction of Jerusalem and as sug- 
gesting the hope of a renewal of God’s relation with Israel as 
of old, the people, in some countries at least, continued to per- 
form the ceremony in its original form and for the original pur- 
pose of giving the demons a bribe. This is evident from a 
statement of R. Pinehas Horowitz (died 1805) in the }7NS& DIUNp 
of his mpon |b (Offenbach 1786) p. 256. Horowitz like R. 
Joseph Teomim (op. cit.) explains away the objection that might 
be raised to the ceremony of breaking the glass on the ground 
that it involves a violation of the law of mnwn ba. But he 
strongly objects to the manner in which the ceremony was per- 
formed in his time in Germany, that is, the breaking of the cup 
while it is full of wine }» xbo dion nawd now wnaw op. 
This he thinks is wrong since the spilling of the wine is an act 
of po>x Pa a slighting of food and thus despising God’s 
gifts. We see from this that even as late as the second half of 
the 18th century the custom in Germany, or at least in certain 
parts of Germany, was to throw the cup of wine to the ground, 
thus smashing the glass and spilling the wine. Evidently then 

4° He says as follows: own porps nora by mor bw pion rawd um pysy 


P273D) ow DID PrwIn mpn Tb w Maww MDD Ow MpNa COM jaTNd I51 wD? Now 
‘(31 TNA Y9 PRVAN TwRw ABD awh dy ww awd n'apn nye sd par ma72 
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it was intended as a gift to the demons." This is clearly stated 
by a contemporary of Horowitz, R. Uri Feivel b:Aaron in His 
moan ws. Part II (Laszczow 1815) p. 6b. He describes this 
throwing of the glass with the wine as the portion due to the 
“Other Side” which is always desirous of bringing about destruc- 
tion and separation WD) J27Na “Pen AYTW Sans Nqwo> pon sim 
The “Other Side”’ is a designation for Satan and the evil spirits. 
They are desirous of doing harm and bringing about separation, 
hence we give them a bribe to desist from harming the marrying 
couple or trying to separate them. Thus we see that all the inter- 
pretations of the Rabbis and their efforts to make this ceremony 
merely of a symbolic character were not sufficient to uproot from 
the mind of the people the old superstition that the ceremony is 
intended as a bribe for the demons to make them more friendly 
to the marrying couple. It was left to another superstition 
to defeat this old supersition, and remove it from the mind of 
the people at least in connection with this ceremony. 

It seems that the people began to be afraid of breaking even 
the cup over which the benedictions of the betrothal were re- 
cited. Since both the pois no72 and prwi m3 are at present 
parts of the ritual by which the marriage is solemnized, the people 
entertained the fear that the breaking of the cup over which 
either one of these benedictions had been recited might augur 
a breach in the marriage bond. The custom was, therefore, 
introduced of breaking another glass altogether, i. e., one which 
has not been used in connection with the performance of the 
marriage ceremony at all. They usually have in readiness 
another glass especially for the purpose of being broken. ‘This 
is now the general practice as far as I know and the earliest 
reference that I can find is one by R. Joseph Teomim in his myawa 
am 1. c. where he says: ‘‘But I have seen the custom-that 
they take a glass cup for the benedictions of the betrothal. 
It seems however that they do not break this cup after the mar- 
riage benedictions but it is another glass that they break after 
the recital of the seven benedictions.” pnpiby amon ons bas 
> PNW) TNs IMS praw pry ay opo boo) porvrd moor DD 
nd732 yay AAS Puaw ANS Did OS 


4t See above notes 32 and 35. 
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This latest form of the ceremony has also revived and de- 
veloped some other superstitions. The idea of fighting the 
demons seems to have been revived and the successful smashing 
of the glass by the bridegroom is taken as a good omen, auguring 
that he will subdue and smash all his enemies.47 If however 
the bridegroom should fail to crush the glass with the first stamp- 
ing of his foot, as would happen if the glass slips away from 
under his foot, then it augurs ill for him. It might suggest 
that his enemies will escape from him or that he will fail to defeat 
them. To avoid the occurrence of such a bad omen it is cus- 
tomary to wrap the glass in a handkerchief so that it will not 
slip away when he steps on it and thus he will be sure to crush 
it with the first stamping of his foot. 


4a There is a suggestion of this popular belief in the mystic saying 
mp9pn Nvaw NITY 73v) N|A No. NAW DID Paw ABN aNNd) quoted in Taame 
ha-Minhagim I. p. 111 No. 955. The Palestinian Jews also wrap the glass 
in a handkerchief and while it is being broken the assembled guests recite also 
the verse from Ps, 124, 7: “‘The snare is broken and we are escaped’’. The 
wrapping of the glass in a handkerchief also serves the purpose of preventing 
any of the broken pieces from getting lost. It is a popular belief among the 
Palestinians Jews that if one familiar with witchcraft got hold of the broken 
pieces he could by means of it bewitch the groom, making him sick and pre- 
venting him from joining the bride. Hence they are very careful to gather 
up all the pieces of the broken glass and bury them. See A. M. Luncz, 
Jerusalem 1 (Wien 1882) Hebrew section p. 7-8. 


THE LAW OF NATURE, HUGO GROTIUS, 
AND THE BIBLE 


By ISAAC HUSIK, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I 


HE IDEA OF AN UNWRITTEN LAW as sometimes 

differing from and superior to the written and enacted law 
of the State is very old. The well-known passage in the Antigone 
of Sophocles has often been quoted, where Antigone appeals from 
the orders of King Creon to the &ypatra khogandy bewy voutua 
(Antig. V, 454), “the unwritten and unfailing statutes of the gods’’. 
Creon, King of Thebes, had issued a decree forbidding on pain 
of death the burial of Polyneices, who fell while fighting against 
the city of Thebes. Antigone, the sister of Polyneices and a 
niece of the King, disregards the royal order and sprinkles dust 
on the dead body of her brother, a ceremony that is equivalent to 
burial. Brought before the King, she acknowledges her deed. 
In answer to Creon’s question, 

“And thou didst indeed dare to transgress that law?” 
she says:— 

“Yes; for it was not Zeus that had published me that edict; 
not such are the laws set among men by the Justice who dwells 
with the gods below; nor deemed I that thy decrees were of such 
force, that a mortal could override the unwritten and unfailing 
statutes of heaven. For their life is not of to-day or yesterday, 
but from all time, and no man knows when they were first 
put forth”. The contrast here is between a law of man and a 
law of God. 

Socrates also, as we are told in the Memorabilia of Xeno- 
phon (IV, 4), distinguished between the written and the un- 
written law. The former consists of those rules or enactments of 
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men which they pass by agreement. The latter are due to the 
gods. Laws which are found all over the world can not possibly 
be due to agreement or convention, hence they must come from 
the gods. He cites as an example, obedience to parents—a rule - 
that is recognized everywhere. Another test of an unwritten 
law is that nature herself avenges its violation. Thus the law 
forbidding incest belongs to the unwritten law, for incestuous 
marriages result in feeble and defective progeny. Here, too, 
the contrast is between rules of human origin, due to convention 
or agreement, and laws of God, which spring from the author of 
all being. Naturally the latter supersede the former when the 
two conflict. 

Aristotle makes a similar distinction in two places, in the 
Rhetoric and in the Nicomachean Ethics. In the Rhetoric 
(I, 13, 2), Aristotle distinguishes between 610s vodmos, the 
particular law, which each community defines for itself, and 
KoLvos vouos, the universal unwritten law of nature (6 kaTa puowr). 
There is a universal idea of the right and the wrong which exists 
by nature irrespectively of any mutual compact among men. And 
he cites as an example the statement of Antigone quoted above 
that she had a right and a duty to give burial to Polyneices in 
spite of the edict, on the ground that it is a duty imposed by 
nature. It willbenoticed that the word “‘nature”’ does not occur in 
the words of Antigone, and the words god or Zeus are not mention- 
ed by Aristotle. A good many years had passed between the 
two periods, and with them a radical change had taken place in 
Greek thought. Besides Aristotle is deliberately a naturalist 
and does not pass into supernaturalism unless he absolutely must. 

In the Nicomachean Ethics (Bk. V, 1134b 18ff.) Aristotle 
distinguishes between natural and legal (vou.xov) justice. 
Natural justice is that which has everywhere the same force and 
is not dependent on human opinion. Legal justice is that which 
gets its authority from the fact that it has been enacted. It 
is conventional in its nature, and before its enactment is a matter 
of indifference. Natural justice is for the most part unwritten, 
conventional justice is written. Precisely what is meant by say- 
ing that a given thing is just by nature is not made clear. A 
test of natural justice is that is does not vary with place and 
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time, though Aristotle admits that such a test if regarded strictly 
would make all justice conventional, for ideas of justice do 
vary with time and place. Besides, even if there were certain 
rules which satisfied the strict test of ubiquity, the question would 
still remain what is meant by saying that this ubiquity is due to 
their naturalness. Is there a way of finding whether a law 
is natural without having to go on a journey around the world 
to find out whether the law is everywhere observed? 


The Stoics developed the Aristotelian doctrine further. 
They identified Nature, as a principle immanent in the world and 
guiding it, with Reason. Nature is:Cosmic Reason, of which 
the physical laws are the expression. But man is a part of the 
universe, a part of nature, hence reason is a part of the cosmic 
or divine reason. And in man too, nature is identical with reason. 
That is, true human nature is that which human reason dictates. 
That is in accordance with nature which is in accordance with 
reason. Hence the Stoic formula that the aim of man should be 
to live according to nature. 


Epicurus gave an empirical turn to the question by suggest- 
ing that natural justice is an agreement made for the sake of 
the common advantage (op. cit. 516). This connects the ele- 
ment of naturalness in a law with its utility, though it leaves open 
the question whether a law is natural because it leads to the com- 
mon advantage, or whether a law leads to the common advantage 
because itis natural. In other words it is still uncertain whether 
utility is the essence of natural law, or whether it is merely a test, 
though to the pragmatist the test or verification is identical with 
the truth to be tested. 


The first Code of Rome was that of the Twelve Tables, the 
date of which is 451-450 B. C. This represented the cus civile, 
the civil law, the word ‘‘civil’’ being used not in contrast with 
criminal, which is a comparatively modern antithesis, but sig- 
nifying the law of the civitas, the city-state. It was a law 
strict and formal. A transaction, such as a sale, was not bind- 
ing on the parties unless certain formalities of word and act were 


t Hildenbrand, Geschichte und System der Rechts- und Staatsphilosopme, 
p. 509. 
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strictly carried out. The mere fact that the one party agreed 
to sell and the other party agreed to buy and the agreement was 
mutual and reciprocal and made by both sides in good faith 
with the intention of being mutually bound was not sufficient 
to make the transaction legally valid, so as to enable the party 
injured by the other’s breach to invoke the aid of the State to 
compel the guilty party to make good the loss which the plaintiff 
suffered. 

These formalities, however, which were necessary for the 
legal validation of a transaction, could be employed only by 
Roman cives, or citizens. A foreigner was not admitted to 
these privileges. The law of Rome was a civil law in this sense 
that it protected the rights of citizens only. This exclusiveness 
could be borne without a great deal of inconvenience as long as 
Rome depended upon itself alone to supply the needs of its citi- 
zens, as long as the life of the people was simple, and foreign 
commerce was non-existent or in its infancy. For the number 
of foreigners having any dealings with Rome would at that time 
have been very small, and it would not be necessary to tamper 
with the civil law for their benefit. But as soon as Rome came 
into close and more frequent contact with the peoples round 
about them, and the number of foreigners who settled in Rome, 
temporarily or permanently, increased, their anomalous situation 
began to be felt not merely by themselves, but by the Romans 
also. For the formalities of the civil law applied only to trans- 
actions in which the two parties were Roman citizens. 

' The idea of applying the formalities of the civil law to 
transactions between two foreigners did not seem proper to the 
Roman magistrates, very likely because of the close connection 
between these formalities and religious ritual. The modern 
territorial principle by which the private laws of a country 
have jurisdiction over every one residing within the territory 
of the country, whether as citizen or not, did not exist at that 
time. But it was similarly out of the question to apply the 
law of the land to which the plaintiff or the defendant belonged, 
for that was practicable only where the two parties came from 
the same country. The difficulty seems to have been met in 
the following way. An examination of the laws of the various 
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peoples and tribes round about Rome led the Roman jurists to 
recognize that while they differed in matters of form, each having 
its own peculiar ceremonial or ritual, as Rome had its own, there 
was something common to them all, such, for example, as the 
requirement of traditio or delivery, before a sale was valid, and 
that this common requirement seemed to be of the essence of 
the transaction. Accordingly they would validate a transaction 
in which one of the parties was not a Roman citizen, though there 
were no formalities associated with it, provided it exhibited these 
essential requirements which were common to all nations. In 
this way there was developed in the office of the Praetor, es- 
pecially after the appointment in 242 B. C. of a praetor pere- 
grinus, a magistrate of foreign relations, as we may call him— 
there developed a new body of legal rules and procedure which 
was free from the rigid formalism of the civil law of Rome, and 
was based upon the common sense of the various situations, and 
laid stress upon the ordinary rules of good faith, fairness and 
justice. It existed side by side with the “‘zus civile’’ and was 
called in contradistinction to the latter, tus gentium, the law 
of the nations, meaning the law common to the several nations 
with which the Romans came into contact. 

It is easy to see that in the course of time it became obvious 
to the magistrates and the jurists that the ius gentium gave 
better satisfaction all around than the traditional ius civile, and 
the result was that without formally repealing or modifying the 
traditional law (this seemed almost as impossible as among the 
Jews for the law of the Talmud to repeal the law of the Bible), 
in the end the ius gentium superseded the ius civile as a result 
of methods which it does not concern our present purpose to 
describe.? 

What does concern us is the influence exerted by the Stoic 
philosophy upon Roman jurisprudence. Cicero was not merely 
a statesman and an orator. He was also a lawyer, and a phil- 
osopher. He wasa student of Greek philosophy and popularized 
in his various writings, ‘‘De natura deorum”’, ‘‘de officiis’’, ‘‘de 
legibus”’, ‘“‘de republica”’, etc., the social and ethical philosophy 


2 Sohm, Institutes of Roman Law, §§ 11-18. 
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of the Greeks. The Stoic philosophy appealed to the Romans 
more than the other systems, either because it suited the Roman 
character best, which was practical rather than metaphysical, or 
because it was more prevalent at that time than the Platonic or 
Aristotelian. And Cicero was not the only Roman jurist who 
was trained in Greek philosophy. The great jurists of the Au- 
gustan and post-Augustan age, such as Antistius Labeo, Masurius 
Sabinus, Cassius and others were also familiar with Greek 
philosophy. 

Reflecting on the Stoic idea of a law of nature, which is the 
same as the law of reason, it does not seem strange if the Roman 
jurists jumped at the conclusion that the ius gentium, since it 
was based on the ideas common to many nations, must owe 
its ex stence to that nature of which the Stoics spoke, which was 
the same as reason. And thus ius gentium and tus naturale 
or ius naturae came to be identified. (Hildenbrand, op. cit. 563f.). 
Thus Gaius (fl. under Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, d. 
after 178) says in the Institutes:— 

‘All nations which are governed by statutes and customs 
make use partly of law which is peculiar to the respective 
nations and partly of such as is common to all mankind. What- 
ever law any nation has established for itself, is peculiar to the 
particular state, and is called civil law, as being the peculiar 
law of that State, but law which natural reason has laid down 
for mankind in general is maintained equally by all men, and is 
called ius gentium, as being the law which all nations use”’ (I, 1). 

Ulpian, however, distinguishes between the two. By the 
law of nature he says all men were born free, and it is the ius 
gentium that has introduced slavery (Dig. I, 1, 4). 

In the Institutes of Justinian, which was the elementary 
text book of the Justinianian Corpus Juris (533 A. D), both state- 
ments are embodied, without indicating their incompatibility 
(Inst. I, 2, 2). At any rate the two-fold division of law into 
ius Civile and ius naturale, with which ius gentium is identified, 
is more common than the threefold, ius civile, ius gentium, and ius 
naturale, being adopted by Paulus, Marcian, Florentinus, Li- 
cinius Rufus, as well as by Gaius. ‘Civil’? and ‘‘natural’’ are 
the two frequently contrasted adjectives. There is civil and 
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natural cognatio; rights can be acquired either civiliter or 
naturaliter; possession and obligation may be civil or natural; 
and so on. (Moyle, Imperatoris Justiniani Institutionum 
Libri Quattuor, 5th ed. 101, note). 


It is worthy of notice that though the Institutes were pub- 
lished in the sixth century and compiled under the auspices 
of a Christian emperor, there is no reference to the law of the 
Old Testament, and no attempt made to find a place for it in 
. relation to ius civile, ius naturale or ius gentium. 


St. Augustine, without being directly concerned with juris- 
prudence and the classification of law, speaks of a ‘“‘lex aeterna”’, 
the Eternal Law in the mind of God, which is the standard of all 
law and governs the City of God, meaning the community of the 
good, who have the true faith-and live by it (De Libero 
Arbitrio, ch. 6). Whether he said anything more specific about 
the place of the law of the Old Testament in relation to the lex 
aeterna, Ido nut know. But we know that there was a tendency 
in Christian times subsequent to Augustine to identify the Law 
of Nature with the law of God. Isidore of Seville, writing early 
in the seventh century, says, “All laws are either divine or human. 
The divine rests upon nature, the human upon custom; and the 
latter accordingly differ among themselves, because different 
laws have pleased different nations.”3 This passage was incor- 
porated in the twelfth century in the introductory paragraphs of 
the Decretum of Gratian, the oldest part of the collected Canon 
Law. Gratian himself says, ‘‘Mankind is ruled by two things, 
natural law and customs. Natural law is that which is contained 
in the Law and the Gospel, whereby every one is commanded to 
do to another that which he would have done to himself, and is 
forbidden to inflict upon another that which he would not have 
inflicted upon himself.’’ Here we have an identification of the 
law of the Old Testament with the law of nature. Thisiden- 
tification might suggest that the immutability of a natural law 
is not without exception, seeing that the laws of clean and unclean 
in the book of Leviticus are no longer in force. Gratian, however, 


3 Dist. Prima, ch. 1. See Bryce, Studies in History and Jurisprudence, 
Oxford, 1901, vol. 2, p. 157. 
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is unwilling to yield this point. For he says about natural law, 
“Naturale ius inter omnia primatum obtinet tempore et dignitate. 
Coepit enim ab exordio rationalis creaturae, nec variatur tempore, 
sed immutabile permanet’’. The discrepancy thus arising between 
theory and fact, Gratian explains as follows: 

“In Lege et in Evangelio naturale ius continetur, non tamen 
quaecumque in Lege et Evangelio inveniuntur naturali juri cohaer- 
ere probantur. Sunt enim in Lege quaedam moralia praecepta, 
ut non occides, etc., quaedam mystica, utpote sacrificiorum 
praecepta, ut de agno, et alia similia his. Moralia mandata ad 
naturale ius spectant, atque ideo nullam mutabilitatem re- 
cepisse monstrantur. Mystica vero, quantum ad superficiem, a 
naturali iure probantur aliena: quantum ad moralem intelligen- 
tiam inveniuntur sibi annexa, ac per hoc etsi secundum super- 
ficiem videantur esse mutata, tamen secundum moralem intel- 
ligentiam mutabilitatem nescire probantur. Naturale ergo ius 
ab exordio rationalis creaturae incipiens, ut supra dictum est, 
manet immobile.” 

The gist of Gratian’s solution is that the moral part alone 
of the Old Testament is identical with natural law and unchange- 
able, not the mystical in its literal sense, though in its moral 
sense that too is unchangeable. 

The attitude of the Scholastic philosophers to this matter 
may be derived from Thomas Aquinas, who is the best repre- 
sentative of mediaeval Christian thought. 

Thomas Aquinas like Augustine believes in a lex aeterna, 
an eternal law, which is in God alone. It is nothing else than 
the divine reason as governing the world.4 This eternal law 
is of course unknown to us as it is in itself, but it is known by 
rational creatures in its irradiation, for all knowledge of truth is 
a certain irradiation and participation of the eternal law. 

This participation of a rational creature in the eternal law, by 
virtue of which it has an inclination to realize its proper end, is 
called natural law. This natural law is unchangeable in the 


4 Lex aeterna nihil alius est quam ratio divinae sapientiae, secundum 
quod est directiva omnium actuum et motionum. Summa Theologica, Prima 
Secundae XCIII, Art. 1. 

5 Ibid. XCI, art 2. 
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sense that nothing can be taken away from it. In other words 
a thing that was once a part of natural law can never cease to be 
a part of it. The first principles therefore of natural law are 
absolutely unchangeable, such as ‘‘bonum est faciendum et prose- 
quendum et malum vitandum,” but the secondary principles 
which are derivative and conclusions as it were which follow 
from the primary principles, may in some cases change, 
being dependent as they are on specific circumstances. Natural 
law is not unchangeable with regard to additions. Laws have 
been added over and above natural law, both by divine and human 
imposition, useful for human life.‘ 


In addition to eternal law and natural law, Thomas Aquinas 
posits human law and divine law.?- Human law is that which is 
imposed by the State, but it must not be opposed to natural law, 
or it is not to be styled law, but corruption of law. Its re- 
lation to natural law is partly that of a conclusion to its pre- 
mises, partly that of a determination to the indeterminate. 
Thus by natural law it is wrong to do harm to your neighbor. 
From this human law concludes that it is wrong to kill. This 
is a deduction. Again, by natural law the wrongdoer must be 
punished. By human law he is given a determinate penalty, say 
five years’ imprisonment. This is determination. In either 
case therefore, human or positive law is derived from natural 
law. This twofold derivation of the positive human law from 
natural law Aquinas identified with the Roman distinction 
between ius civile and ius gentium. Both are human laws; both 
are positive laws, and both are derived from natural law. But 
ius gentium is derived by way of deduction, and hence is pre- 
valent among many or most nations, while ius civile is derived 
from natural law by way of determination, and hence is not the 
same everywhere, for an offence which in one place is punished 
with imprisonement may in another place be punished with fine. 


Positive human law, however, is not enough, for the following 
reasons; first, the purpose of law is to enable man to realize 
his ultimate end or destiny. This surpasses the measure of 


6 Ibid. XCIV, art 5. 
7 Ibid. XCV to CVIII. 
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the natural human powers, for the end of man is no less than 
eternal blessedness (beatitudo aeterna). Hence it was necessary 
to have a divine law. Second, man’s judgment is fallible, 
especially in matters contingent and particular. This gives 
rise to difference of opinion and error. To insure certainty in 
matters of importance, a divine law is necessary. Third, human 
law can regulate only that which it can judge, namely external 
acts. Internal acts and motives are beyond the sphere of human 
law, and yet they must be regulated in order to realize complete 
virtue. Hence divine law is necessary. Fourth, human law 
cannot punish or forbid all evil deeds, for in attempting to do so, 
it runs the risk of preventing good deeds at the same time, to the 
detriment of the common welfare. Hence there is a necessity 
of the divine law. These four causes are indicated in Ps. 18(19), 8: 
‘‘Lex domini immaculata, convertens animas, testimonium domini 
fidele, sapientiam praestans parvulis.’”’ The divine law is two- 
fold, the old and the new. The old law was given to Israel only. 
It consists of moral, ceremonial and juridical laws. The moral 
laws all pertain to natural laws, i. e., they are in accordance 
with reason and hence in agreement with natural law, though 
some of the rules are such as not every one would be able to 
deduce for himsef. Every one would know by nature that it 
is right to honor father and mother, that it is wrong to kill, to 
steal, etc. It requires more reflection to recognize the value 
of the precept ]pt 2) nw7M Opn maw wo (Lev. 19, 32), and 
it is still more difficult, nay, impossible without divine instruction 
to deduce for oneself the rule against making a graven image 
or likeness of what is in heaven above, etc., (Exod. 20, 4), or 
taking the name of God in vain (ib. 7). Now all these precepts 
in the old law which are expressive of natural law are obligatory 
upon all mankind, not because they are contained in the old law 
but because they are of the law of nature. But the other pre- 
cepts which are not of the law of nature were intended for Israel 
alone and are not binding upon others. 

One would suppose that the Jews, who lived by the law of 
the Bible, would have been especially interested, in ancient and 
mediaeval times, in working out the relations between the vari- 
ous kinds of law and the place of the Biblical law therein. 
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But we find very little or nothing of legal speculation in Jewish 
literature. The legal literature of the Jews is not speculative. 
The sages of the Talmud were no doubt familiar with Roman 
law and embodied some of the Roman rules in their own legal 
disquisitions. But their purpose was practical and casuistic, 
but not at all theoretical. Or rather they had a very simple 
theory, which they felt no need of revising. This was the Bib- 
lical theory that the Biblical law is the result of direct revelation. 
This was enlarged by the doctrine of the written and the oral 
law, which authorized the Talmudic Rabbis to go on adding to 
the Biblical law and in many cases virtually repealing it under 
the guise of interpretation. The oral law is according to the 
doctrine referred to coeval with the written and implicit therein. 
Hence subsequent legislators are not innovators, provided they 
can in some way. derive their new laws from the Bible by inter- 
pretation. Naturally what is known in law as fiction was resorted 
to, and fiction is apparently the only process of development 
to be seen in the Jewish law, attempts to the contrary by a recent | 
writer’ (to show equity and legislation) notwithstanding. 

This theory was all sufficient to the practically minded 
Rabbis of the Talmud. It is doubtful whether the very word 
nature occurs in the Talmud. The Hebrew word yay, Ar. ‘‘tabia’’, 
is post-talmudic in the sense of nature and belongs to the Arabic 
period.® It can safely be said that there are not to be found in 
the Talmudic literature any speculations of a general nature about 
law as an institution. The only remarks which have some bearing 
on our subiect are, first, a division of the laws into those which 
concern the relations of man to man, and those which concern 
the relations of man to God. Another observation is to the effect 
that there are certain laws which man would have found out for 
himself even if they had not been specially revealed. The 
example of certain animal species is referred to as teaching cer- 
tain virtues, such as modesty and one or two others (Erubin, 
100b). This observation bears some resemblance in a very rudi- 
mentary way to the idea of a law of nature in the sense of Ulpian, 
who says that the law of nature is common to man and beast. 


8 Nathan Isaacs, ‘‘The Law, and the Law of Change” (65 Pa. Law Review, 
659-679, 748-763). 
_ 8 See L. Ginzberg in Efros, “Philosophical Terms in the Moreh Nebukim”’, 
New York, 1924, p. 134, s. v. yav. 
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Beyond these two remarks there is not any theorizing about law 
in the Talmud. 

Theoretical speculation among the Jews, as is well known, 
in the Alexandrian as well as in the Hispano-Arabic period 
owed its appearance to the clash of Hebraism and Hellenism. 
Greek philosophy had worked out a physics, a metaphysics, a 
logic, a psychology, a theology, and a political theory, the latter 
including the rudiments of a legal theory. The Jews eagerly 
adopted and more or less assimilated all of Greek philosophy 
except their political and legal theory. Those doctrines only 
which had a direct bearing on theology seemed to interest them. 
Not having a state of their own, they had lost all sense of politics 
and the only law they knew was the law of God as revealed in 
Bible and Talmud. If they had come in contact during this 
their speculative period with the Roman law, they probably would 
have been led to theorize on the relation between the Biblical, 
the Talmudic, and the Roman law, and thus might have developed 
a theory of law as they developed a theory of the relation between 
religion and philosophy. But neither their Arab masters nor 
the Jews themselves in Arabian countries had knowledge of the 
Roman law. And the Jews in Christian countries had no specu- 
lative interests at all. Accordingly we find nothing of a theoretic 
nature concerning the nature of law in general. The only re- 
mark which may be said to have to do with the nature of law 
is the division of the Biblical laws, into rational and dogmatic 
(nybaw, nvynw), a distinction which is adumbrated in the 
Talmudic dictum mentioned before, and which is found also 
among the Arabs. The rational commandments are those which 
the human reason, unaided by revelation, would have been able 
to discover by itself, because they have a reason. The dogmatic 
commandments are those which if they had not been revealed, 
the human mind would not have developed of its own accord, 
for it knows not the reasons of them (Husik, Hist. of Mediaeval 
Jewish Philosophy, p.39). It is not until we come to the close of 
the philosophic period among the Jews, and in a work of almost 
the last representative of the philosophic movement in mediaeval 
Jewry, Joseph Albo of the fifteenth century, that we find a 
classification of law into divine, natural, and conventional, and 
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a discussion of each (Ikkarim I, ch. 7). As Albo is more a 
compiler and popularizer than an original mind, it is scarcely 
likely that this division is original with him. And as this di- 
vision does not occur in the writings of his predecessors,®” there 
is a suspicion of scholastic influence, possibly that of Thomas 
Aquinas. For it is noteworthy that in praising the divine law as 
superior to the natural and conventional, Albo, too, like Aquinas, 
makes use of the verses in the nineteenth Psalm, carrying 
through his exposition at greater length than Aquinas. How- 
ever, this is not conclusive. The use of Biblical verses to con- 
firm rational analysis being a method of long standing in Chris- 
tian as well as Jewish speculation in the Middle ages, two 
writers might easily have hit upon the verses in the nineteenth 
Psalm, which so obviously lend themselves to such application. 
The legal classification itself in Albo differs from that of Aquinas, 
and the source of Albo’s division must therefore remain uncer- 
tain for the present. 
II 

After the rather lengthy introduction, which will be useful 
in giving us the historical background of the ideas in question, 
we may now proceed to consider Hugo Grotius’s contribution 
to the matter of legal classification. Hugo Grotius belongs 
to the modern era. He was born in 1583, at the end of the 16th 
century, and did his work in the 17th. He was a Protestant, 
a Dutchman by birth, having been born in Delft, though his 
literary work for the most part was done outside of his nativeland, 
from which he was exiled, or rather exiled himself by escaping 
from prison. He was a prodigy and a genius. He received the 
degree of doctor of laws at the age of 15, and tried his first case 
at the age of 17. His erudition was stupendous. He was a 
classical scholar, a jurist, a theologian, a poet, a statesman, 
and he was an Oriental scholar besides. Not being the equal of 
Selden in Oriental knowledge, he without doubt knew Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Syriac, and was familiar with Rabbinic Hebrew. 
He cites the Talmud, the Aramaic translation of the Bible, which 
he calls Chaldaeus, the Syriac of the Gospel of Matthew, Mai- 
monides, the Biblical commentator ‘‘Bechai’’, Rashi (Rabbi 


sb Maimonides, ‘“Guide’’ II, 40, makes a distinction between n’ov2) 77n 
and nabs mn. This may have influenced Albo. 
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Solomon), Rabbi Levi ben Gerson, Menasseh ben Israel (Con- 
ciliator), and others. It is hard to determine how many of 
these he read in Latin and how much in the original Hebrew. 


The work of ‘Grotius in which we are interested is his chef 
d’oeuvre, De Jure Belli et Pacis. This, as is well known, is 
the foundation of modern international law. The edition used 
for the preparation of this paper is the Cambridge edition of 1853 
in three volumes, which contains the text in the Latin original 
and an abridged translation by the encyclopaedic Wm. Whewell. 
The writer has used Whewell’s translations instead of making 
his-own, except here and there where passages of the Latin 
text are omitted by Whewell, as not necessary for the general 
purpose of understanding Grotius’s principles of international 
law.9 


In his Prolegomena to the work, Grotius remarks that ‘The 
civil law, both that of Rome, and that of each nation in particular, 
has been treated of with a view either to illustrate it or to present 
it in a compendious form by many. But international Law, 
that which regards the mutual relations of several Peoples, or 
rulers of Peoples, whether it proceed from nature, or be instituted 
by divine command, or introduced by custom and tacit compact, 
has been touched on by few, and has been by no one treated as 
a whole in an orderly manner. And yet that this be done con- 
cerns the human race.” 


For there are people, he continues, who think that there 
is no such thing as international law, except as a mere name, 
that for a king or a city which has an empire to maintain, nothing 
is unjust which is useful; or that for those who have supreme 
power, the equity is where the strength is; that war is far from 
having anything to do with rights is not only the opinion of 
the vulgar, but even learned and prudent men often let fall 
expressions which favor such an opinion. It is very usual to 
put “rights” and ‘‘arms”’ in opposition to each other. 


‘But since,”’ he continues “our discussion of rights is worth- 
less if there are no rights, it will serve both to recommend our 


® The writer quoted Whewell’s version freely without in all cases using 
quotation marks. 
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work and to protect it from objections if we refute briefly this 
very grave error’. This he accomplishes by showing that man 
has certain properties peculiar to him, which are not found in 
the lower animals, and that among these properties is a desire for 
society, i. e., a desire for a life spent in common with fellowmen; 
“and not merely spent somehow, but spent tranquilly, and in a 
manner corresponding to the character of his intellect... 
And therefore the assertion that, by nature, every animal is 
impelled only to seek its own advantage or good, if stated so 
generally as to include man, cannot be conceded...... Even 
in infants we see, previous to all teaching, a certain disposition 
to do good to others, as for example, compassion breaks out 
spontaneously at that age. But inasmuch as a man of full age 
has the knowledge which enables him to act similarly in similar 
cases; and along with that a peculiar and admirable appetite for 
society; and has also language, an instrument of this desire, given 
to him alone of all animals; it is reasonable to assume that he 
has a faculty of knowing and acting according to general principles. 
This tendency to the conservation of society which is in agree- 
ment with the nature of the human intellect is the source of Nat- 
ural Law, properly so called. To thisnatural law belongs the rule 
of abstaining from that which belongs to other persons; and if we 
have in our possession anything of another’s the restitution of 
it or of any gain which we have made from it; the fulfilling of 
promises and the reparation of damage done by fault; and the 
recognition of certain things as meriting punishment among men.” 

‘“‘Ali this would have great weight”’, he says, ‘“‘even if we 
were to grant, what we cannot grant without wickedness, that 
there is no God, or that he bestows no regard on human affairs. 
But since we are assured of the contrary of this...it follows 
that God is to be obeyed by us without exception...And here 
we are brought to another origin of law, besides that natural 
source, namely the free will of God....But even that natural 
law of which we have spoken. ..may be rightly ascribed to God, 
because it was by his will that such principles came to exist 
in us. 

“To this we must add that these principles God has made 
more manifest by the laws which he has given, so that they may 
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be undertstood by those whose minds have a feeble power of 
drawing inferences, and he has prohibited the perverse aber- 
rations of our affections, which draw us this way and that, con- 
trary to our own interest and the good of others. 

“Further the Sacred History, besides that part which con- 
sists in precepts, offers another view which in no small degree 
excites the social affection of which we have spoken; in that it 
teaches us that all men are sprung from the same parents, and 
hence it is wrong for man to intend mischief toward man. 

“In the next place, since it is conformable to natural law 
to observe compacts (for some mode of obliging themselves was 
necessary among men, and no other natural mode could be 
imagined), Civil Rights were derived from this source, mutual 
compact. For those who had joined any community or put 
themselves in subjection to any man or men, those cities expressly 
promised, or from the nature of the case must have been under- 
stood to promise tacitly, that they would conform to that which 
either the majority of the community, or those to whom the 
power was assigned, should determine. We find therefore that 
the Mother of Right, that is of natural law, is human nature; 
and the mother to Civil Laws is obligation by mutual compact. 
And since mutual compact derives its force from Natural law, 
Nature may be said to be the Grandmother of Civil Laws. 
Natural Law is re-inforced by utility and utility is the occasion 
of Civil Laws. 

“Further as the Laws of each community regard the utili- 
ty of that community, so also between different communities, 
all or most laws might be established which should enjoin the 
utility not of special communities but of that great aggregate 
system of communities. And this is what is called the Law of 
Nations, or International Law; when we distinguish it from 
natural law.” 

Grotius has thus proved the existence of rights on the basis 
of Nature, as well as of Scripture—rights of individuals. within 
a nation and rights of nations as regards one another. Accord- 
ingly Grotius continues, “It is so far from being proper to admit 
that in war all rights cease, that war is never to be undertaken 
except to assert rights; and when undertaken is never to be car- 
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ried on except within the limits of rights and of good faith... Be 
it so then that in the conflict of arms, laws must be silent, but 
let this be understood of laws civil, judicial, proper to peace; 
not of those laws which are perpetual and accomodated to all 
time. 


“TI, for the reasons which I have stated, holding it to be 
most certain that there is among nations a common law of rights 
which is of force with regard to war, and in war, saw many and 
grave causes why I should write a work on that subject. For 
I saw prevailing throughout the Christian world a license in 
making war of which even barbarous nations would have been 
ashamed; recourse being had to arms for slight reasons or no 
reason; and when arms were once taken up, all reverence for 
divine and human law was thrown away, just as if men were 
thenceforth authorized to commit all crimes without restraint.” 


““Moreover”’, he adds touchingly, “having practised juris- 
prudence in public situations in my country with the best integ- 
rity I could give, I would now, as what remains to me, unworthily 
ejected from that country graced by so many of my labors, pro- 
mote the same subject, jurisprudence, by the exertion of my 
private diligence.”’ 


“Tt remains now-’, he then proceeds, ‘‘that I briefly explain 
with what aids and with what care I undertook this work. 


“In the first place, it was my object to refer the truth of 
the things which belong to natural law to some notions so cer- 
tain, that no one can deny them, without doing violence to his 
own nature. For the principles of such natural law, if you attend 
to them rightly, are of themselves patent and evident, almost 
in the same way as things which are perceived by the external 
senses. ..In order to give proofs on questions respecting this 
natural law, I have made use of the testimonies of philosophers, 
historians, poets, and finally orators. Not that I regard these 
as judges from whose decision there is no appeal... .but I quote 
them as witnesses whose conspiring testimony. ..must be re- 
ferred to some universal cause, which in the questions with which 
we are here concerned can be no other than a right deduction 
proceeding from the principles of reason, or some common con- 
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sent. The former cause of agreement points to the Law of Nature, 
the latter to the ius gentium. 

“The books written by men inspired by God, or approved 
by them, I often use as authority. . There are writers who allege 
the Old Law as a proof of the Law of Nature; but undoubtedly 
without sufficient reason; for many parts of that law proceed 
from the free will of God; which however is never at variance 
with the true Law of Nature; and so far an argument may rightly 
be drawn from it; provided we distinguish accurately the com- 
mand and will of God, which God sometimes executes by means 
of men, and the rights of men toward one another. We have 
therefore shunned so far as we could both that error, and the 
error contrary to that, of those who think that after the promulga- 
tion of the new covenant thereis no longer any use for the old one.” 
We hold the contrary; both for the reasons which we have now 
alleged, and because the nature of the New Covenant is such 
that with relation to the precepts which are given in the Old 
Testament pertaining to the moral virtues, the New Testament 
commands the same, or greater virtues of the same kind; 
and we see that the ancient Christian writers have used the testi- 
mony of the Old Covenant in this manner. 

“But in order to see what is the knowledge which the books 
of the Old Testament contain, the Hebrew writers may help 
us no little; and especially those who were best acquainted with 
the discourses and manners of their countrymen.”’ 

It is because he has confidence in the Post-Biblical Hebrew 
writers and their understanding of the Hebrew Bible, that, as was 
mentioned before, he quotes the Rabbinical literature of the 
Talmud and the Middle Ages as authorities on the meaning of 
the Bible—a practice that has quite gone out of fashion. 

He concludes the Introduction or Prolegomena character- 
istically for his day, ‘‘And now if I have said anything which is 
at variance with sound piety, with good morals, with holy scrip- 
ture, with the unity of the Christian Church, with truth in any 
form ;—let that be as unsaid.”’ 

The first book of the ‘‘De Jure Belli et Pacis’? deals with 
the justice of war, the nature of sovereignty and the duty of 
subjects to superiors. It is prefaced however by an introduction 
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on the origin of Rights and Laws. In that discussion he approves 
of the Aristotelian distinction mentioned above between natural 
law (dtxavov gvotkdv) and voluntary or legal law (diKaov voptKov) 
or instituted law (ro év rafer). He adds that in Hebrew 
similarly, when the language is precise (cum distincte loquuntur), 
natural law is called nix, and instituted law is called Opn, citing 


as his authority Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed, III, 26.*° 

Grotius defines natural law as follows:— 

“Natural Law is the dictate of right reason, indicating that 
any act from its agreement or disagreement with the rational 
(and social) nature (of man) has in it a moral turpitude or a 
moral necessity; and consequently that wee act is forbidden or 
commanded by God the author of nature.’ 

The test of anything that claims to be natural a is two- 
fold—a priori and a posteriori. A priort by showing the agree- 
ment or disagreement of anything with the rational and social 
nature of man. A posteriori, when by certain or very probable 
accounts, we find anything accepted as natural law among all 
nations, or at least the more civilized. 

Natural Law is so immutable that it can not be changed by 
God himself....Just as God cannot make twice two not to be 
four, so he cannot make that which is intrinsically bad not to 
be bad. For as the essence of things, when they exist, and by 
which they exist, does not depend on anything else, so is it with 
the properties which follow that essence; and such a property is 
the baseness of certain actions, when compared with the nature 
of rational beings. 

Yet sometimes in acts directed by Natural Law, there is a 
seeming of change, which may mislead the unwary; when in fact 
it is not Natural Law which is changed, but the thing about which 
that law is concerned. Thus if a creditor gives me a receipt for 
my debt, Iam no longer bound to pay him; not that Natural Law 
has ceased to command me to pay what I owe, but because I 
have ceased to owe it. So if God command any one to be slain 
or his goods to be taken, this does not make lawful homicide or 
theft, which words involve crime; but the act will no longer be 


10 He madea slip. Maimonides uses n’vpyn for the nvbow; does not speak 
of natural law, however (Vol. I, ch. I, sect. IX, 2). 
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homicide or theft, being authorized by the Supreme Lord of 
life and of goods (Ibid. Sects X—XI1). 

~ Positive or Instituted Law is either human or divine. Di- 
vine instituted law is that which has its origin from the divine 
will. In such law it may be said, but with reserve, that God 
did not command the act because it was just, but that it was just 
because God commanded it. This law is given either to the 
whole human race or to one nation. To the human race the law 
has thrice been given by God; at the creation, immediately after 
the deluge, and at the coming of Christ. These three sets of laws 
oblige all men, as soon as they acquire a sufficient knowledge 
of them (Sect. XV). 


There is one nation in particular to whom God has especially 
given his laws, namely the Hebrew people, as we read in Deu- 
teronomy 4, 7: ‘‘For what great nation is there that hath God so 
night unto them, as the Lord our God is whensoever we call 
upon him? And what great nation is there that hath statutes 
and ordinances so righteous as all this law which I set before you 
this day?” Also Psalm 147, 19-20, “‘He declareth his word unto 
Jacob, His statutes and His ordinances unto Israel. He hath 
not dealt so with any nation; and as for His ordinances, they have 
not known them.” 


It is erroneous to suppose, as some Jews have done, 
(Trypho, for example, in his disputation with Justin. Martyr) 
that those of other nations in order to be saved, must submit 
to the Jewish law. For the law does not oblige those to whom 
it is not given; and it tells us itself to whom it is given, by saying, 
“Hear, O, Israel.”” And the Jews are perpetually spoken of 
as under a special covenant, and chosen to be a peculiar people 
of God; as Maimonides proves from Deut. 33, 4, ‘‘Moses 
commanded us a law, an inheritance of the congregation of 
Jacob.” 

There were, however, always living among the Jews certain 
devout persons, in Hebrew called mmx “Ton, ut legitur titulo 
Talmudico de Rege (note, et titulo de Synedrio, cap. 11). 
They are called in the law 733 ja Lev. 22, 25, a~im 7 ibid. 25, 4, 
ubi Chaldaeus dixit incolam incircumcisum nin bay. These, 
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as the Jewish doctors teach, were bound to obey the laws given 
to Adam, and to Noah, to abstain from idols, and from blood, and 
some other matters; but not to observe the peculiar Jewish laws; 
except that some laws expressly direct that not only the Jews 
but the stranger within his gate should be bound by them, as 
for example the Sabbath, Exod., 20, 10. 

It was also permitted to strangers to worship and to sacrifice 
in the Temple; but standing in a peculiar place, separate from 
the place of the Israelites. Compare the prayer of Solomon, 


Kings, 8, 41:—‘‘ Moreover concerning the stranger that is not of 
thy people Israel, when he shall come out of a far country for thy 
name’s sake....when he shall come and' pray toward this house; 


hear thou in heaven thy dwelling-place, and do according to all 
- that the stranger calleth to Thee for.” 

The prophets speaking tostrangers, Elisha to Naaman, Jonah 
to the Ninevites, Daniel to Nebuchadnezzar, and other prophets 
to the Tyrians, Moabites and Egyptians, never say that they were 
required to submit to the law of Moses. 

Hence we learn, Grotius continues, that we are not bound 
by any part of the Jewish law, peculiarly so called; because all 
obligation extraneous to Natural Law comes from the will of 
the Lawgiver; and there is no indication that it was the will 
of God that others besides the Israelites should be bound by 
that law. We have therefore no occasion to prove the abrogation 
of this law; for it could not be abrogated with regard to those who 
were never bound by it. With regard to the Jews, the obli- 
gation of the ritual law was removed on the promulgation of 
the Gospel, cf. Acts 10, 15. The rest of the Jewish law was 
abolished by the dispersion of the Jewish nation. 

Since, then, the law of Moses can not impose any direct 
obligation upon us, let us see if it can be of any other use in questions 
of the rights of war and the like. 

In the first place, the Jewish law shows that what is com- 
manded by that law is not contrary to Natural Law. For 
Natural Law being as we have said, perpetual and immutable, 
God, who is never unjust, could not command anything against 
that law. Add that the Law is called right, pure, holy, just and 
good. Ps. 19}. etc. 
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This is true of precepts. With regard to permissions we 
must distinguish. Permission as a mere fact (that is by saying 
nothing, as the law does concerning actions altogether indifferent) 
need not be considered. Permission legal, is either plenary, 
which gives a right to do a thing entirely lawfully; or less full, 
which only gives impunity among men, and a right not to be 
impeded by any other person. Permission of the former kind, 
no less than precept, proves that the matter so stated is not 
against Natural Law. With regard to permission of the latter 
kind the case is different. But this inference (from the law of 
Moses to Natural Law) rarely occurs: because where the words 
of permission are ambiguous it is more convenient to infer from 
the Natural Law the kind of the permission, than from the kind 
of permission to infer the agreement with Natural Law. 

We remark also that it is now lawful for the rulers of Chris- 
tian states to make laws of the same purport as the laws of 
Moses; except those Mosaic laws of which the whole substance 
belonged to the time when Christ was expected, and the Gospel 
not yet revealed, or except Christ has commanded the contrary 
generally or specially. With these three exceptions there can 
not be devised any case in which that which was formerly in- 
stituted by the Law of Moses should not be within the lawful 
sphere of instituted law at present. 

In the third place: Whatever is commanded by the law of 
Moses, connected with the virtues which Christ requires from 
his disciples, that at least if not more, is due from Christians. 
The foundation of this remark is this: that the virtues which 
are required of Christians, as humility, patience, kindness, are 
required in a greater degree than they were under the Jewish 
law; and that with good reason, because the heavenly promises 
are more and more clearly given in the Gospel. Thus the Old 
Law concerning the Sabbath and the law concerning tithes show 
that Christians are obliged to devote not less than a seventh 
part of their time to divine worship, and not less than a tenth 
part of their income to support those who are engaged in sacred 
things, or for similar pious uses (Sects. XVI-XVII). 

So far the general part of Grotius’s doctrine concerning the 
Old Testament as a source of law. What is of particular interest 
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here in Grotius’s formulation is that while he does not identify 
the Old Testament law with the Natural Law he maintains 
that its precepts can not be against Natural Law. This statement 
without further qualification would give him trouble. For 
example, he might find it difficult to reconcile with Natural Law 
the command ‘Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live’’, or the com- 
mand to exterminate the entire family and household of Achan 
because he violated the command of God through Joshua not 
to take any of the property of the people_of Jericho, or the 
apparent approval of Jephthah’s sacrifice of his daughter because 
of the ambiguous vow. Accordingly Grotius makes a distinction 
between the command and will of God, which God sometimes 
executes by means of men, and the rights of men toward one 
another, intimating that the Law of Nature does not apply 
to God’s will. For as he says in another place, God as the author 
of our lives and our goods can take them away if he chooses. But 
this does not give man a right to take a life or confiscate goods 
except in accordance with Natural Law. In the second place he 
makes a distinction between that which Natural Law commands 
and that which it merely permits. All that part of the Old 
Testament Law which was intended for the Jews only belongs to 
this part, i. e., natural law neither commands nor prohibits 
this part of the law. Finally, Grotius seems to feel that even 
these qualifications are not sufficient. There are some permis- 
sions apparently of the less full kind which Grotius could not 
reconcile with his idea of Natural Law (He does not give 
examples). Hence he introduces the subtle remark that the 
inference from the law of Moses in such permissions to Natural 
Law is rare. Such permissions, he intimates, are ambiguous, 
and instead of saying that the thing being permitted it must be 
in accord with Natural Law, we should say: since the thing is 
not in accord with Natural Law it is not permitted, and the 
Biblical expression should be understood differently. This no 
doubt was the motive at the back of the Rabbinic interpretation 
of ‘‘eye for eye, tooth for tooth, etc.”, though they did not for- 
mulate their probably unconscious reasoning. Finally, one 
great fault of Grotius’s attitude to the Bible is the one that is 
inherent in the traditional point of view, with its idea of what 
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has been called mechanical revelation. The Bible as the direct 
word of God is supposed to be complete and perfect, irrespective 
of time and place. Hence all in it must be on the same level, 
and it must not be inconsistent. Ezekiel must not differ with 
Genesis, not to speak of Deuteronomy differing from Leviticus. 
This leads to peculiar ideas and interpretations, as illustrated 
in the third part of this paper. 


III 


This part of the paper will take up the specific instances in 
which Grotius uses the Bible to confirm his legal ideas. 


He has just proved that all war is not contrary to Natural 
Law (Ch. II, sect I). This conclusion, he says, is further proved 
from the sacred history. Abraham made war upon the four 
kings who had plundered Sodom and was thereupon blessed by 
Melchisedec (Deus per sacerdotem suum Melchisedec factum 
eius probavit). This he did without the special mandate of 
God, as appears by the history: he must therefore have been 
justified by Natural Law, for he was a most holy and wise man, 
as even heathen authors declare (Berosus and Orpheus). 


I do not use, he says, the history of the Seven peoples whom 
God gave up ‘to be rooted out by the Israelites, for the Jews had 
a special command for thus dealing with people guilty of enor- 
mous crimes; whence these wars are in Scripture called the wars 
of the Lord, as being undertaken by the command of God, and 
not by the will of man. An example more to the purpose is 
that in which the Jews, under Moses and Joshua, resisted the 
attack of the Amalekites (Exod. 17, 8) which God did not 
command beforehand, but approved when it was done. 


But further God prescribed to his people general and _ per- 
petual laws concerning the mode of carrying on war (Deut. 20, 
10, 15); showing plainly by this that a war may be just without 
a special mandate; for the case of the nations of Canaan is 
there distinguished from the case of other nations. And inasmuch 
as nothing is here said as to what are just causes of war, this shows 
that they are assumed to be known by the light of nature. Thus 
we have Jephthah’s war against the Ammonites concerning the 
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occupation of land (Judg. 11,18), David’s war against the same 
people for the insult done to his ambassadors (II Sam. 10, 4). 

This proves that by Natural Law all wars are not condemned 
(ibid. IT). 

That by the voluntary or instituted law of nations wars 
are not condemned, we have evidence enough in the histories, 
laws, and customs of all nations. Concerning instituted divine 
law there is more difficulty. Nor is the objection valid, that 
Natural Law is immutable and therefore can not be changed 
even by God, for this is true as to what is commanded or forbidden 
by Natural Law but not as to what is only permitted. Things 
of that kind are not properly under Natural Law but extraneous 
to it, and may be forbidden or commanded by instituted law. 

The first passage usually brought from Scripture to show 
that wars are unlawful is the law given to Noah (Gen. 9, 5, 6). 
What is there said. “Your blood of your lives will I require, at 
the hand of man will I require it’’, some understood in the most 
general sense, and what is said afterwards, ‘‘Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood by man shall his blood be shed”’, they regard as a 
threatening, not an approval....I can not assent, Grotius says, 
to either opinion. The interdict concerning the shedding of 
blood is not of wider extent than the command “Thou shalt 
not kill’, and this, it is plain, does not prohibit either capital 
punishment or wars. And theonelawas well as the other does not 
constitute any new offence, but only declares and repeats the 
natural law obliterated by evil custom. Whence the words 
(sheddeth man’s blood) are to be understood as including crim- 
inality in the act: as the word homicide does not mean any 
killing of a man, but an intentional killing of an innocent man. 
What is added, “his blood shall be shed’’, in turn appears to me 
to imply not the mere fact, but the Law of Justice. 

My explanation of the matter is this. It is naturally equitable 
that whatever evil any one has inflicted, the same he shall suffer 
according to what is called the Law of Rhadamanthus. Cain 
with a sense of this natural equity said (Gen. 4, 4): ‘‘ Everyone 
that findeth me shall slay me’’. In the earliest times, however, 
for various reasons, this was not enforced; the manslayer was 
jndeed shunned by man, but not put to death: as Plato directs 
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in his Laws (IX, 864 ff.), and as Euripides states the usage of 
Greece in his Orestes (511, seq.), so Thucydides, and Lactantius. 

The example of Cain was regarded as establishing a law, 
so that Lamech (Gen. 4, 24) promised himself impunity from this 
example after the like deed. 

But since before the deluge, in the age of the giants, violence 
had become general, when after the deluge God restored the race 
of men, he provided by increased severity against the recurrence 
of the evil; and repressing the lenity of the former time, he gave 
his permission to that which was naturally equitable, that he 
who slew a homicide should be blameless, which afterwards, when 
tribunals for high crimes were instituted, was confined to the 
judges. Yet a vestige of the ancient usage remained in the right 
of the avenger of blood, even under the law of Moses, of which 
we shall hereafter speak. 

We have a strong confirmation of this interpretation in 
Abraham who though he must have known the law given to 
Noah, took arms against the four kings. So Moses directed the 
Israelites to fight against the Amalekites, not specially consulting 
God on this point. Add to this that capital punishments are 
applied not only to homicides but to other criminals, not only 
among other nations, but in the chosen people of God (Gen. 38, 24). 

In fact men proceeded from like to like, by the light of reason 
in their conjecture of the divine will, and had judged that what 
was the appointed punishment of homicides was equitable also 
towards other great criminals. For there are things which are 
to man of no less value than life, as good fame, virginity, con- 
jugal fidelity; and things without which life can not be safe, 
as a reverence for the sovereign authority which holds society 
together; so that those who assail these objects are held as no 
better than homicides. 

Connected with this is the tradition extant among the Jews, 
that there were given by God to the sons of Noah several laws; 
which are not all recorded by Moses, because it was enough for 
his purpose to give them afterwards as included in the particular 
law of the Hebrews. Thus it appears from Lev. 18, 6, that 
there was an ancient law against marrying persons near of kind, 
though no such law is previously mentioned by Moses. And 
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the Jews say that among the laws given to Noah were precepts 
that not only homicide, but adultery, incest, and robbery should 
be punished with death. And this is confirmed by Job 31, 11: 
“This is an heinous crime, yea it is an iniquity to be punished by 
the judges’’. 

Moreover the law given by Moses gives reasons for capital 
punishment which are valid among other nations as well as the 
Jews, as Lev. 18, 24, etc., Ps. 101, 5, Prov. 20, 8. And especially 
concerning homicide it is said, Num. 35, 33, that the land can 
not be cleansed of the blood that is shed therein but by the blood 
of him that shed it. 

Further it is absurd to suppose that the Hebrew people 
were indulged with the privilege of protecting public and private 
interests by capital punishment and defending themselves by 
war, and that other kings and nations at that time had no such 
privilege, and that this being so, those kings and nations were 
yet never rebuked by God for the practice of capital punishment 
and of war, as they were often rebuked for other offences. On 
the contrary we must suppose that as the law of Moses was the 
expression of the divine will, the other nations would do well 
and piously to take example by the law; which it is probable 
that the Greeks and especially the Athenians did; whence arises 
the so great similarity of the old Attic law and the laws of the 
Twelve Tables therefrom derived with the laws of the Hebrews 
(Sects. IV—V). 

Under the term war Grotius includes what he calls private 
war, which means the punishment or killing of one private 
person by another. Before tribunals were established this was 
frequent in the form of self-help and in accord with Natural 
Law. After the establishment of public tribunals private war 
is generally forbidden. But there are circumstances when 
private war is allowed by Natural Law even after the establish- 
ment of judicial tribunals (Ch. III, sect. I). After proving 
this on rational grounds, Grotius proceeds to show that from the 
Jewish law we may also infer that private war is not repugnant 
to Natural Law. In Exod. 22, 2, God thus speaks by Moses: 

“Tf a thief be found breaking up (J. P. S.™ breaking in) 

11 J. P. S—Jewish Publication Society translation of the Bible. 
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(‘‘Si in effossione deprehensus’’), and be smitten that he dies, 
there shall no blood be shed for him: if the sun be risen upon 
him, there shall blood be shed for him’’. For this law, making 
so nice a distinction, appears not only to give impunity to the 
slayer, but to explain Natural Law, and not to be founded on 
any peculiar divine mandate, but in common equity; and ac- 
cordingly we find that other nations have followed the same. 
The law of the Twelve Tables is well known, doubtless taken 
from the old Attic law: If a man commits a robbery by night, 
and if any one kill him, it is justifiable homicide (si nox furtum 
faxit, si im aliquis occisit, jure caesus esto—Macrob. Saturn. 1, 4). 
And thus by the laws of all nations which we know, he is deemed 
innocent who defends himself, being in peril of his life; which 
mantest consent is a proof that such a course is not at variance 
with Natural Law (sect. II). 

That there are kings who are not subject to the will of the 
people, even taken in its totality, both sacred and profane 
history testify. The kings of Israel were appointed by God, 
and were said to be anointed over the people, over the Lord’s 
inheritance, over all Israel (sect. VIII, 8). 

A king, then, may have authority over a people proprio 
jure, so that he can even alienate the kingdom to another. 
This has even been done; as by Solomon to Hiram king of Tyre 
(I Kings 9, 11, 12) (Sect. XII, 3). 

The Hebrew Kings were absolute like other Oriental 
monarchs (Sects. XX, 1). 

It is beyond controversy among all good men that if the 
persons in authority command anything contrary to Natural 
Law, or the divine precepts, it is not to be done... but if we re- 
ceive any injury from such a cause, or in any other way from the 
will of the supreme power, we are to bear it rather than resist 
by force. 

By Natural Law all have the right of repelling wrong. But 
civil society being instituted to secure public tranquillity, the 
state acquires a superior right over us and ours, as far as is 
necessary for thatend.... 

So in the Hebrew Law, he was condemned to death who was 
disobedient either to the high priest or to a ruler of the people 
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appointed by God in an extraordinary manner. The passage 
in I Sam. 8, 11, “This will be the manner of the king over you: 
He will take your sons, etc.”’, if carefully examined, appears not 
to imply a true right (for a very different course of conduct is 
prescribed in the law when the duty of the king is spoken of), 
nor a mere act (for the act of a king doing this would not be 
peculiar, since some private persons also do injuries to others), 
but a fact which has a peculiar effect, that this being done by 
the king there is an obligation of not resisting. And therefore 
it is added that the people so oppressed shall cry out to God for 
help, namely, because no help of man is to be had. So that 
this exercise of power is called the king’s right, as the judge is 
said to do right to the parties even when he judges wrong (quo 
modo praetor ius reddere dicitur etiam cum inique decernit) 
(Ch. IV. sects. I-III). 

Most writers state three just causes for war ; defense, recovery 
of property, and punishment of wrong (Book II, ch. I. sect. II, 2). 

Discussing the second cause, and remembering that war 
includes private war or homicide, Grotius says, let us look at 
the sense of the Hebrew law, Exod. 22, 2, with which agree the 
law of Solon, the law of the Twelve Tables, and Plato’s Laws. 
These laws all agree in distinguishing the nocturnal from the 
diurnal thief. Some think that this is because by night we can 
not tell whether he is a thief or a murderer, and therefore may 
kill him as a murderer. Others think it is because by night 
we have less chance of recovering the property. I think that 
neither is the true ground; but this: that no one ought to be slain 
directly for the sake of mere things, which would be done if I 
were to kill an unarmed flying thief with a missile, and so recover 
my goods; but if I am myself in danger of life, then I may repel 
the danger even with danger to the life of another; nor does this 
cease to hold however I have come into that danger, whether by 
trying to retain my property, or to recover it, or to capture the 
thief: for in all these cases, I am acting lawfully according to my 
right. 

The difference depends then on this; that by night there is 
no testimony to be had, and therefore if the thief be found 
slain, credit (credence) is to be given to him who says that he 
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slew him in defending his life; that is if he be found with any 
hurtful instrument. ‘If a thief be found breaking up” should 
be translated ‘‘ with a weapon for breaking through”’ (Id enim lex 
Hebraia requirit, agens de fure reperto n1nnx3; quod quidam 
transferunt in perfossione; alii forte melius cum _ perfossorio 
instrumento quo modo et Jeremiae 2, 34,77 ea vox a doctissimis 
Hebraeorum exponitur). 

So the law of the Twelve Tables forbids the diurnal thief 
to be killed, except he defended himself with a weapon. On the 
other hand Ulpian teaches that a man who kills a nocturnal thief 
does it with impunity, if he could not without peril avoid it. 


And therefore as I have said the presumption is in favor 
of him who kills the nocturnal thief; but if there be testimony 
by which it appears that the slayer was not in danger of his life, 
the presumption ceases, and he is guilty of homicide. Add 
to this that the law of the Twelve Tables required him who dis- 
covered a thief, either diurnal or nocturnal, to cry out aloud; 
namely that neighbors or magistrates might come together for 
help and testimony. And as such concourse is easier by day 
than by night, therefore more credence is given in case of the 
nocturnal danger....To this is to be added that in what happens 
by night we have no means of knowing the extent of the danger, 
therefore it is more terrible. 

And therefore the Hebrew like the Roman law directs that 
which benevolence recommends, that no one should be slain only 
because he takes a thing, but only if he who defends it comes 
into danger. Maimonides says that the slaying of a man is 
permitted to a private person only to preserve what lost can not 
be recovered, life and chastity (Sect. XII). 

Among the common rights of mankind is the right of harm- 
less use. ‘‘Why,’’ says Cicero, ‘‘when a man can, without any 
loss to himself, should he not impart what is useful to the re- 
ceiver and not inconvenient to the giver?” 


And so land and rivers and any part of the sea which is 
become the property of any people, ought not to be shut against 
those who have need of transit for just cause. 
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We have a valuable example of this in the history of Moses, 
who applies first to the Edomites and then to the Amorites 
(Num. 20 and 21) for leave to pass through the land on condition 
of going by the king’s highway and paying for what they took. 
And when these conditions were rejected, he on that account 


made war on the Amorites; justly as Augustine says (Sects. XI- 
XITIY). 


THE LAW OF MARRIAGE 


We must consider the question concerning the degree of 
affinity and the degree of consanguinity in a transverse line; 
especially those which are expressly mentioned in Lev. 18. 
For though we should grant that these interdicts do not proceed 
from the mere law of Nature, yet in virtue of the divine precept 
these unions may pass among forbidden things. And that 
the precept is one which does not bind the Hebrews only, but 
all men, seems to be collected from the words of God, Lev. 18, 24, 
25, 2) ‘“‘Do not ye pollute yourselves, etc.’ For if the Canaanites 
and their neighbors sinned in doing such things, it follows that 
some law of God on that subject must have gone before; and 
as this is not merely a natural law, it remains that it was from God, 
either given to those nations peculiarly (which is less probable, 
nor do the words carry that meaning) or to the human race; 
either at the Creation, or at the restoration of things after the - 
Deluge. 


The ancient Hebrews who are not to be thought slightly of 
as commentators on this part of the divine law, and especially 
Maimonides, the greatest of them, says that there are two reasons 
for these laws, given Lev. 18, concerning marriage. First a natur- 
al modesty, which does not permit persons to mingle with their 
own offspring, either in themselves or in persons closely connected 
by blood or by marriage union. Second, lest the daily and con- 
fidential intercourse of certain persons should give occasion to 
sexual union if such union could be confirmed by marriage, which 
two causes if we judiciously apply to the laws given in Leviticus 
it will easily appear that in the first transverse degree of blood 
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(brothers and sisters) on account of the very recent image of 
the parents in the children the first cause holds as proceeding 
from that which if Nature does not command, at least she points 
out as more becoming; as there are many such things which 
make the matter of divine and human laws. 

Hence the Hebrews say that in the direct line, the degrees 
not named in the law are comprehended from the manifest 
parity of reason. These degrees they thus reckon........ 


These laws and the laws against the marriage of brother 
and sister the Hebrews think were given to Adam at the same 
time with the laws to worship God, not to shed blood, to worship 
no false gods, not to take what is another’s. But they think that 
the laws concerning the conjugal unions were given so that they 
should not be in force till the human race was to a certain extent 
multiplied, which could not take place at first without the mar- 
riage of brothers and sisters.. Nor do they think it any objection 
to this account that it is not given in the narrative of Moses, for 
he held it sufficient to indicate this tacitly by condemning other 
nations on that ground. For there are many things in the Law 
which are not told in the order of time, but as occasion offers; 
whence that noted maxim of the Hebrews that in the Law there 
is no before and after (Ch. V, sect. XIII). 


MONOPOLIES 


It is not all monopolies which are at variance with Natural 
Law. Monopolies may sometimes be permitted by the govern- 
ment for just cause, and at a settled price; of which we have 
a remarkable example in the account of Joseph’s administration 
of Egypt (Ch. XII, sect. XVI). 


As to lending money, it is commonly made a question by 
what kind of law usury is forbidden. And although the more 
received opinion is that it is forbidden by Natural Law, Abulensis 
is of a contrary opinion. And in truth the arguments on the 
other side are not such as compel assent....(The arguments 
given and criticised). 


But whatever may be our opinion of such arguments, it 
ought to suffice for us that there was a law given by God to the 
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Hebrews which forbade Hebrew to lend Hebrew money on usury. 
For the matter of this law, if not necessary, is certainly morally 
good, and so is assumed in Ps. 15, 5, Ezek, 18. 8. And precepts 
of this kind bind Christians also, as being called to higher 
pitches of virtue than others, and what was then the duty towards 
a Jew, is now a duty to all men, the separation being taken away 
by the Gospel, and the term ‘‘neighbor’’ more widely extended 
(Sect. XX). 


OATHS OBTAINED BY FRAUD 


If it be certain that the swearer supposed some fact which 
is not so, and would not have sworn except he had so believed, 
then the oath is not binding. But if it be doubtful whether even 
without that fact he would not have sworn the same, he must 
stand by his words, because simplicity in the highest degree 
is suitable in swearing. 

To this I refer the oath of Joshua and the Elders of Israel 
to the Gibeonites, Josh. 9. They were deceived by the simulation 
of the Gibeonites, but it did not follow that Joshua and the Is- 
raelites if they knew that they were neighbors, would not 
have spared them. For what they said, v. 7, ‘“‘Peradventure 
you dwell among us, and how shall we make a league with you?” 
may be understood as an inquiry whether the Gibeonites asked 
for a league of equality or submission, or that they might show 
that it was not lawful for the Hebrews to make leagues with 
certain peoples; not to imply that they would not spare their 
lives if they surrendered.... 

But the signification of an oath is not to be extended beyond 
the received usage of speech. Therefore those were not perjured 
(Judg. 21) who when they had sworn that they would not give 
their daughters to wife to the tribe of Benjamin, still permitted 
them to live with those who had taken them by violence. For it 
is one thing to give, another not to ask back rigorously. 

That an oath may be valid, the obligation must be lawful. 
Wherefore there is no force in a sworn promise concerning a thing 
unlawful either by Natural Law or divine prohibition or human, 
of which we shall speak afterwards. Thus David spared Nabal, 
whom he had sworn to kill. 
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Even if the promise be not unlawful, but something im- 
peding a greater moral good, the oath will not be valid, because 
we are bound by God to aim at a moral progress, so that we may 
not take this liberty to ourselves. So Philo Judaeus, of persons 
who in anger, etc., swear that they will not change their minds, 
or do good to this or that man. Quod ait Jurasse quosdam ne 
huic vel illi unquam bene facerent, id Hebraei vocabant (Baba 
Kama, ch. 9, § 10) aN 7) id est ebxyy wyEElas, vocem de 
beneficentia, »wn> yaw) Lev. 5, 4, (yan> onswa xvad yawn >> wD) 
avd ws). Huius formula, tradentibus Hebraeorum magistris, 
erat 9 mnt mo b> jap, aut °> mM ANNW Ja7p, cui convenit 
illa Syriaca in veteri versione Matthaei 15, 5, saqnn7 OD 7227p 
”: Graece, d@pov, 6 éav €& Euou wepednOys i. e. donum deo 
dicatum sit (id enim est ]279p), si quid unquam a me boni 
acceperis (Ch. XIII, sects, IV-VI). 


AS TO THE END OF PUNISHMENT 


Plato says in the Laws,‘‘ No wise man punishes because wrong 
has been done, but in order that wrong be not done.” This is 
true in human punishments, for men are so bound together by 
their common nature that they ought not to do each other harm 
except for the sake of some good to be attained. In God the 
case is different....For the actions of God may depend on his 
right of supreme authority. Certainly the words of Scripture 
testify that the punishments of very wicked men are inflicted 
on this account when they speak (Deut. 28, 63) of ‘‘God’s re- 
joicing over them to destroy them,”’ of his mockingand laughing at 
them (Prov. 1, 26; Isai. 1, 24). And that what we have said 
against Plato is true is proved by the last judgment, after which 
no amendment is to be expected (Ch. XX. sect. IV). 


PUNISHMENT OF ACCESSORIES 


God indeed in the law which he gave to the Hebrews threat- 
end that he will visit the impiety of the fathers upon their pos- 
terity. But God has the most plenary right of dominion as over 
our goods, so over our lives, as his gift; which he may take away 
from any one, whenever he will and without any cause. If, 
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therefore, he takes away by an untimely and violent death the 
children of Achan, Saul, Jeroboam, Ahab, he uses towards them 
his right of dominion, not of punishment; but by the act he more 
grievously punishes the parents. For if they outlive theirchildren, 
which is the case that the divine law principally regards (and 
therefore the law does not extend its threatenings beyond great- 
grand-children, Exod. 20, 5; because the common age of manallows 
him to see them) it is certain that then they are punished by such 
a spectacle, for that is more grievous to them than what they 
themselves suffer...... (Ch. XXI, sect. XIV). 


DECEIT IN WAR 


Deceit is proper toward an enemy. (Cf. Jer. 38, 24, 25, 
where Zedekiah instructs Jeremiah to give an untrue answer to 
certain questions he may be asked by certain people; also Abraham 
dissembling that Sarah was his wife). This is deceit consisting 
in a negative act (Book III, ch. I, sect. VII). 

Deceit which consists in a positive act if it be perpetrated 
by things, is called simulation, if by words, a lie. Grotius classes 
words, nods and written characters together as having been in- 
vented to signify a meaning with mutual obligation, or by conven- 
tion, but other things not so. Hence we may use other things 
although we foresee that another person will therefrom form a 
false opinion. 

An example where damage to the other party follows from 
the simulation but where the damage is lawful, we have in the 
feigned flight which Joshua advised his men to execute in order 
to take Ai, because the flight itself means nothing by institution 
(Sect. VIII). 

More grave is the question concerning those signs which 
belong to the usual intercourse of men, and to which when used 
deceitfully lies properly belong. There are many passages 
against lying in the Scriptures, Prov. 13.5; 30, 8; Ps. 5,7. There 
are, however, authorities on the other side. First, we have 
examples of persons in Scripture who told lies and who are 
not blamed. He quotes a Hebrew proverb, ond O78 yTP ON 
pinw xb on) auw pat ne (r, WoT). Si quis norit uti perplexi- 
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loquio, recte;sin minus, taceat. In a note he cites also mw am 
obwi pp licet perplexe loqui, boni causa, citing Menasseh 
ben Israel ‘‘Conciliator’’, quest. 37 (Sects. [X and X). 

We have an example of falsehood which even Philo praises 
in Joseph, who, acting with royal power in Egypt, accused his 
brothers first of being spies, and then of stealing, knowing that it 
was not so. And again Solomon when he gave orders to slay 
the child about which the mothers disputed, though he never 
intended this to be done (Sect. XV,2). 

What learned men commonly lay down goes further than 
what we have said, viz. that we may utter falsehoods to an enemy. 
Thus to the rule not to lie, an exception is added, unless to an 
enemy. And to this case you may refer the promise of the men 
of Jabesh (Sam. 11, 10) that they would come out on the morrow, 
and the act of Elisha when he misled his pursuers (II Kings, 
6, 19) (Sect. XVII,_1). 


INFLICTION OF HARM ON THE ENEMY 


How wide this allowance of doing harm to enemies extends 
may be understood from this: that the slaughter of infants and 
women is allowed to have impunity as comprehended in that right 
of war. I will not here adduce the slaying of the women and 
the little ones of Heshbon (Deut. 2, 34), and what they did to the 
Canaanites and their allies, for these are the doings of God, 
who has a more absolute right over men than men have over 
brutes. But a passage which approaches more nearly to a testi- 
mony of the common usage of nations is that in the Psalms, 
137, 9, ‘Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy little 
ones against the stones’’ (Ch. IV, sect. TX, 1). 

Grotius is careful to say that lawful as applied here means 
simply not punishable by the law of the State or the usage 
of nations, not that it is a good thing to do; not, as he says, a 
right free from all blame, but an impunity (Ch. IV, sect. V, 2). 


VIOLATION OF WOMEN IN WAR 


The violation of women in war you may perpetually find 
both allowed and disallowed. Those who allowed it looked 
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only at the injury done to the person and judged that it was not 
incongruous to the laws of war that what belonged to the enemy 
should be subjected to such injury. But others have judged 
better, who regarded not only the injury, but the act of uncontroll- 
ed lust; and that the act has no tendency either to security or 
to punishment, and therefore ought to be no more unpunished in 
peace than in war; and this latter rule is the law of nations, not of 
all but of the best.... 

And it is fit that this rule should be observed by Christians, 
not only as part of military discipline, but as part of the law of 
nations, that is, that he who violates a woman, even in war, shall 
be everywhere liable to punishment. By the Hebrew law, no 
one could have committed such an act with impunity; as may be 
understood from what is said in Deut. 21, 14, of marrying a captive 
and then not selling her; on which place Bechai, a Jewish master, 
observes: God willed that the camp of the Israelites should be 
holy, not given up to fornication and other abominations, like 
the camps of the heathen........ (Sect. XIX). 





SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
THEOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE 


DAVID PHILIPSON, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 


T THE TIME that the library of the late Rev. Dr. Samuel 

Adler, rabbi of Temple Emanuel, New York, was presented 
by his family to the Hebrew Union College, a number of letters 
written to Dr. Adler by eminent Jewish contemporaries were 
sent along with the books. At that time I was making the 
studies which led to the publication of my book, The Reform 
Movement in Judaism. Dr. Isaac M. Wise gave me these 
letters with the remark that I might be able to make some use 
of them in my studies. The letters were laid aside and I quite 
forgot all about them until recently when I found them stored 
away among some papers. The letters which were all written 
in German are of such interest that I feel they should be given 
to the world. Not all the letters in the collection are published 
herewith, since a number of them contain personal references 
to contemporaries that should not be exposed to the public 
gaze. Such personalities must be consigned to oblivion. The 
letters here presented in translated form are not at all edited, 
only in one instance has an uncomplimentary reference been 
omitted. I have selected for publication from this collection 
letters from the great Jewish leaders of the past generation, Isaac 
M. Wise, Abraham Geiger and Ludwig Philippson. I am also 
including an important communication from Dr. K. Kohler, 
the only living representative of a mighty period of initiative 
and endeavor, the creative years of the Reform movement. I 
am adding one other letter not in the Adler collection, viz. 
the exceedingly interesting and important communication from 
Professor Moritz Lazarus to the faculty of the Hebrew Union 
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College in acknowledgment of the receipt of the degree of 
D octor of Divinity from that institution. 


I begin with the letter written by Isaac M. Wise in 1857 
In 1855 a rabbinical conference had been held at Cleveland’ 
Ohio. The resolutions adopted by this Conference had called 
forth a bitter protest from Drs. David Einhorn and Samuel 
Adler who had arrived in this country recently and were rabbis 
respectively of the Har Sinai congregation of Baltimore and of 
the Temple Emanuel, New York. This was the beginning of 
that unfortunate division between the so called Cincinnati 
school_and the Eastern Reform leaders, headed by Isaac M. 
Wise on the one hand and David Einhorn on the other. In 
this letter written by Isaac M. Wise to Samuel Adler, the for- 
mer, undoubtedly with the protest against the Cleveland reso- 
lutions in mind, suggests the need of cooperation of all the 
reform forces. The letter is of extreme interest as indicating 
a stage in Wise’s development. He changed later his views in 
regard to some of the positions here taken. But in regard to 
his main contention he did not change until the day of his death, 
viz., the need of a synod as the authoritative body in Judaism. 
He attributes the lack of the complete success of the reform 
movement to the fact that no authoritative body like a synod 
was in existence to give the weight of its support to the necessary 
changes in views and practices called forth by new conditions 
of time and place. In this letter then the mainspring of Wise’s 
life and activity finds expression, viz. cooperation and organiza- 
tion. It is significant also that he stresses here the need of 
a theological seminary. This he advocated in season and out 
of season until he saw the project realized in the opening of 
the Hebrew Union College in 1875. 


The letter reads as follows: 
Rev. Dr. Adler. - 
Dear Doctor: 

I have succeeded finally in finding time for correspondence 
and I am making the beginning with this communication to you. 
In acknowledging and thanking you heartily for your friendly 
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inquiries I desire to assure you that my recollections of you are 
the pleasantest. 

My sojourn in New York was necessarily of such brief 
duration that I was not able to discuss with you the subjects 
that I was especially desirous of taking up with you. Permit 
me therefore to write about them at some length. 

The casual remark about a private conference of American 
ministers of the Jewish religion was no jest as far as I am con- 
cerned. I am earnestly desirous of the realization of this idea 
not only on account of the personal rapprochement which 
prevents many unpleasantnesses in public life, but chiefly for 
the discussion of the following points: 

(1) The basis for the establishment of a seminary for 
rabbis, teachers and cantors. 

(2) The founding of a Jewish library. 

The possibility of calling these institutions into being exists, 
and the conditions are very favorable; all that is necessary is 
earnest cooperation on the part of all our influential men. I 
do not know why this cannot take place. 

To achieve this purpose there is no need for any re 
setting forth of various standpoints. All that is necessary is 
the firm will on the part of all to act in the interests of Judaism. 
As for me, I am heart and soul for the project. . 

I ask your advice as to the how? when? and where? 

Turning now to the subject of Reform Judaism let me say 
that I do not agree with the following views: 

(a) The morality of the Talmud is narrow. 

(b) Judaism consists of the axioms of the human mind, 

(c) Revelation is the intensified potency of the human mind, 

(d) The Bible is symbolical. 

(e) Reform is the essential matter, Judaism is secondary. 

My program takes into consideration not only the con- 
ditions and relations of the present but also the future pre- 
servation of Judaism. Judaism must continue until mankind 
shall have been absorbed in Israel. The Biblical forms must . 
be preserved inasfar as they are either (a) the expression of 
inner religious activity, (b) the instrument for arousing inner 
religious activity, or (c) the bond of unity in Judaism. None 
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of these means is dispensible. If none of these conditions have 
a Biblical warrant, it may not be any one’s duty to strive for 
their fulfilment, but neither has any one the right to declare 
them to be abrogated. Historically only synods have this 
right even as the Bible has it in Deut. (17, 8) ‘mn NB? °D 
and it is ordained in the Talmud 71237 py) pt ma Pa nD Hw 
mwyn dx. ava aminn 7. In proof of this let me cite mmu0 
wyD wyo NT pw maa dar dian jy may etc. etc. 

No one will be able to divert me from the historical foun- 
dations or from the natural development of Judaism; the Tal- 
mud is necessary here as a symbol and criterion of the historical 
development (p11 m5°%p box i1n) and also to furnish a legal 
basis for synods. 

Reform has up to this time brought about only disruption 
(I plead guilty for myself also); it has nowhere united its 
own forces, it has not permeated the people because it has lacked 
authority, viz. the pronouncement of a synod. The synod is 
the authority in Judaism and therefore also the center of gravity 
for the great whole, the central point of unity; it finds its justi- 
fication in the Talmud. I remind you of wan wp (poy ou 7M). 

But enough of this. Up to this time it has been impossible 
to obtain agreement on any one point of view; the theology of 
Judaism has not been sufficiently treated; true, a Jewish develop- 
ment is spoken of, but the effort to obtain a clear conception 
of how this development appears in our literary monuments 
has been neglected. Men maintain the subjective attitude 
when in truth they should first be objective. This however 
should not prevent any one from cooperating energetically for 
general and common interests. 

Hoping that I may hear from you soon, I close with assur- 
ances of highest esteem, 

Respectfully yours 
Isaac M. WISsE. 
Cincinnati, O. December 1, 1857. 


Two brief letters from Ludwig Philippson are of interest 
because they call attention to two great activities of this leading 
organizing spirit among the German reform rabbis. What 
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Isaac M. Wise was in the United States, as an organizer, Ludwig 
Philippson was in Germany. He had founded the first great 
modern Jewish newspaper, the Allgemeine Zeitung des Juden- 
thums, he had issued the call for the first modern rabbinical 
conference, viz, the one held at Brunswick, Germany in 1844, he 
had as early as 1847 urged the convening of a synod; he had 
founded a publication society (Institut zur Foérderung der Is- 
raelitischen Literatur) for the issuing of Jewish books, the 
first of which was a volume of Graetz’s monumental work, the 
History of the Jews; he had founded too a Bible institute, as 
he called it, for the placing of the Bible, both in the original 
Hebrew and in the translation which he himself had made, in 
the hands of Jews throughout Europe and America. In the 
first letter herewith presented, he seeks the cooperation of the 
rabbi of America’s largest Jewish congregation in the efforts 
along the line of Bible propaganda. The second letter touches 
the matter of the Leipzig synod. Like Wise in America so 
Ludwig Philippson in Germany kept harping constantly on the 
need of a synod as the body of authority in modern Judaism. 
_Philippson’s campaign for the convening of a synod seemed to 
have reached a successful conclusion when such a synod was 
actually held in the city of Leipzig in 1869. The letter to Adler 
calls attention to the forthcoming synod and urges that the 
congregations of the United States also send representatives. 
It is of historical interest that the synod was attended by two 
representatives from this country. The two letters from Philipp- 
son read: 


Bonn, August 12, 1862. 


My dear Colleague: 

While rejoicing heartily at having received your kind greet- 
ings after a long lapse of time, I do myself the honor of answering 
your inquiries by informing you that the Bible institute is now 
negotiating with Holland and Denmark on the subject of trans- 
lations; nothing has been done as yet as far as an English trans- 
lation is concerned, and we cannot give any immediate assurances 
concerning such. Our editions are of three kinds, they con- 
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sist of either the Hebrew text alone, the German translation 
alone, or the Hebrew text and the German translation side by 
side, i. e. the Hebrew text on one page and the translation on 
the opposite; stereotyped plates make it possible to furnish any 
one of these three forms that may be desired. The same course 
can be followed with an English translation. Our commissioner 
has always a supply of Hebrew, German, and Hebrew-German 
copies in stock. I am enclosing a proof of a corrected sheet. 


I seize this opportunity of asking you whether you could 
not furnish a manuscript for the Institute for the Advancement 
of Jewish (Israelitish) Literature? A goodly honorarium is 
paid. Would it not be possible for you, who wield so great 
an influence in America, to assist in obtaining greater support 
for the Institute? I need not tell you how important and ef- 
fective in strengthening and clarifying the faith of our coreligion- 
ists this agency is. Therefore I consider it the duty of every 
influential man to work for it. 

With the most cordial wishes for your well being, I am, 


Respectfully, 
PHILIPPSON 


II. 


Bonn, January 27, ‘69. 
My dear Colleague: 

By order of my two fellow members in the chairmanship of 
the Basle rabbinical conference Adler and Aub, I am sending 
you today under separate cover 50 copies of our invitation to 
the synod with the request that you send them to the larger 
congregations of America, particularly to such to whom the 
matter is likely to appeal. We request also that wherever 
agreeable to you, you add your influential word of approval. 
It goes without saying that it would be exceedingly helpful, 
if you would find it at all proper to come to the meeting and if 
only a few American congregations would resolve to send rep- 
resentatives. At any rate, however, some notice will be aroused 
by the invitation and this is always beneficial for Judaism. We 
request you to change the date at the bottom of the invitation 
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in accordance with the day on which you mail the copies; unless 
this is done the periods for acceptances would conflict. 
Pray accept in advance our heartiest thanks as well as our 
most cordial fraternal regards. 
Respectfully, 
PHILIPPSON 


The letter from Abraham Geiger, the leading Reform rabbi 
and scholar of Germany, has particular interest because of his 
recommendation of his pupil and young friend, Dr. Kaufman 
Kohler, to the good offices of the rabbi of Temple Emanuel. 
Kohler’s communication makes this letter of Geiger its text. 
Geiger refers also to several contemporary subjects of interest. 
The letter follows: 


: Frankfort a. M. April 4, 1869. 
My dear Dr. Adler: 

I hope that you have received the Frankfurter Zeitung which 
I sent you under separate cover and in which acknowledgment 
is made of the receipt of the 2000 gulden for the suffering co- 
religionists in western Russia. Please express to your generous 
congregation our thanks also in the name of our sorely tried 
brethren in faith. May they be always so favored with freedom 
and prosperity that they can confer blessings upon others and 
thus also enjoy the amplest blessings themselves. 

I have received from New York two numbers of the Jewish 
Times! which begins with a gratifying policy and tendency. 
May it continue with greater and more self reliant power! 
Translations of earlier German articles are not sufficient. Why 
does not our lecture on the kabalah find a place in its columns? 
As a matter of course, there is a dearth of youthful men of 
parts in the United States, as everywhere else, but over there 
such young men will find a wide field and ample remuneration 
in a far greater measure than isthecase here. You will Iam sure 
be delighted to learn of your acquisition of a most excellent 
young scholar in the person of Dr. Kohler who has determined 
to settle abroad. Doubtless you have already acquainted your- 


1 New York, 1869. 
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self with his ability and his zeal from his writings The Blessing 
of Jacob,? Capital Punishment, from his articles in my magazine,‘ 
and from my judgment of him. It is of high import for you 
to secure such a force for our cause, for scientific endeavors, for 
addresses and for a pulpit. I must emphasize that I am pained 
not to be able to assure him of any immediate prospect for a 
congenial position; although there can be no doubt that even- 
tually such a position would be found for him here among us, 
if he could and would wait patiently, and his amiable Bavarian 
environment would not rob him of all vigor. I therefore com- 
mend him to you most heartily and impressively; may he find 
receptive soil to sow his seed there where humanity and Judaism_ 
will found their future! I shall watch his career with the full- 
est sympathy, and I will be truly grateful to any one who will 
aid in opening and smoothing his way; you will doubtless hear 
from him himself. 

The first number of Volume VII of my magazine’ is in 
print, and the numbers of this year’s volume will follow one 
another quickly. A very serious illness, which thank God has 
entirely passed, delayed the publications and further the neces- 
sity to speak an earnest word (illegible), which polemic grew 
into the long article which opens this volume and will soon 
appear as a separate reprint, made for still longer delay. Thus 
we must keep on grinding constantly although I long more and 
more for scholarly leisure, since I would so like to be A71n "nD Ady. 
At any rate I have succeeded in being able to speak openly 
and decidedly and even though there be those who are irritated 
thereby, still some impression is made. 

How is that splendid youth, your nephew Dr. Walz? Give 
him my kindest regards; I would gladly write him were there 
not so many and such constant demands upon my time from 
allsides. We do not get to see as much of your son as we would 
like; even if he is here during vacation, he is very industrious,® 

2 Der Segen Jacob’s, Berlin 1867. 

3 Die Bibel u. die Todesstrafe, Leipzig 1868. 

4 Jiidische Zettschrift, V1, 21-23, 70-73, 136-141. 

5 Judische Zeitschrift 1869, 1ff: Etwas iiber Glauben u. Beten. Zu 


Schutz u. Trutz. 
6 Dr. Isaac Adler who was pursuing his medical studies abroad. 
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‘and we must rest satisfied with a brief visit. He will endeavor 
to pursue strict German scientific methods over there and will 
carve out a fine future for himself. 


But time presses. I wish to write to others in America 
and also in Germany; and so let us remain friends even if we 
are not brethren in the Essenic order. 


Your old faithful 
GEIGER 


The letter of Dr. Kohler is of biographical interest to all 
friends and admirers of our leading Jewish scholar and theologian, 
the vigorous octogenarian whose researches have added so 
greatly to the store of Jewish learning. The uncompromising 
stand for progressive religion which has marked Dr. Kohler’s 
great career in this country appears in this early communication. 
The same vigorous mode of expression to which he has accus- 
tomed us was the vehicle of his thought at the beginning as 
during the later stages of his professional life. He looked to 
the United States as the land of promise and hoped to find here 
the congenial atmosphere for his liberal views which he missed 
so sadly in his native Bavaria, the home of unbending orthodoxy 
and bitter opposition to Reform. 


To The Reverend Dr. Adler, Rabbi in New York 


Fiirth April 6, 1869 
Highly honored Doctor: 


It is indeed difficult for me to refer to the letter of dear 
Dr. Geiger, who is unusually well disposed toward me, without 
fearing lest I be understood as laying pretensions to justifying 
the flattering hopes and wishes of this my friend and well-wisher; 
at best I can only indulge in these hopes and wishes as aims, 
and thus in a manner as promises full of possibilities. Still 
I will not let these, but rather the warm recommendation of 
your friend serve as captatio benevolentiae, in order to be able 
to combine trustfully my wishes and desires with the more 
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effective solicitation of the friend in accordance with the saying 
nynw inden yan aya bbpnon bp. 


As you may readily imagine, the reason why I have concluded 
to seek my welfare and my field of action in the transatlantic 
place of refuge for free inquiry and activity lies in the conclusion 
which I have reached that the religious conditions in present 
day Germany are not calculated to support or even to encourage 
the demands and the views of a sincerely liberal minded and 
uncompromisingly truth loving young man who wishes to pursue 
a theological career. Unprincipled indecision and _ political 
connections are the conditions for a theological calling even 
among liberals in Germany. With the motto, “the coachman 
must be sober’’ they convert the spiritual guides into dissemb- 
ling hypocrites so as to be the better able to laugh at priestly 
deception and the like. A common solidarity of liberal forces, 
of which I dreamt in my Berlin idealizing dream-life, has no 
existence in Germany in the religious province. There is no 
sympathy for any one who, following the insistent urge of his 
heart, desires to break through the obstacles which surround a 
great and free Judaism and hinder its development or, because 
he cannot do otherwise, must break through—, a state of mind 
which such as are without a spark of idealism in their make up 
cannot comprehend. Reproaches and discouragements are 
the reward and the appreciation which unselfish struggle and 
striving for truth receive even from friendly quarters; pity 
alone is the portion of him who has ruined his career through 
honesty. 


But how assert one’s claims against such contemptible 
Philistinism? In fact I permitted myself to be persuaded to 
renounce theology with a bleeding heart and entered upon an 
academic career. But here also difficulties and considerations 
of a most weighty material nature heaped themselves up against 
me as soon as I found myself ready for a position as Privatdozent. 
I felt that I could not be true to my real calling in taking up 
this profession which held before my eyes the history of religion 
rather than the Judaism of my ideals as the end and object of 
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activity. I felt so little at home in the camel charged atmosphere 
of Arabic desert poetry that I saw myself drawn constantly 
back to Biblical themes, so that I wrote an essay on capital 
punishment, which I composed hurriedly under the impression 
made by the debates in the Saxon diet, and an article on cir- 
cumcision, called forth by the refusal of the authorities to 
register an uncircumcised Jewish child in Vienna; this latter 
however I refrained from having published first in Germany 
because of feelings of pious consideration for my father. If a 
gracious providence and the support of noble influential patrons 
will secure for me soon in America a position in accord with 
my conviction, it may be possible for me to greet the forthcoming 
Jewish synod from the other side of the Atlantic with such a 
composition which will challenge all hypocrisy both in the the- 
oretical and the practical fields. Highly revered sir, if you feel 
any interest in a theoretical and practical study tracing the 
history of circumcision in its various phases, pre-Mosaic, pro- 
phetic and Talmudic, I am ready to send the same to you and 
place it under your protection. From what I have written 
you can judge what an irresistible compulsion to reach clearness 
and truth drives me on and you can comprehend without doubt 
how painful it must be for me when my would-be-friends here 
advise me to exchange my theological calling for the more 
lucrative career of a lawyer or a physician, or forsooth to go to 
America in order to peddle there with a bundle of A7mp. And 
this last mentioned bit of advice was given me by a man who 
has the temerity to call himself a liberal rabbi... ... It was 
a blow, not indeed into my face, but into my soul. 

As against such depressing experiences, I believe that I 
can find encouragement and joy in service only in America 
through an assured free position as a Reform rabbi or preacher. 
But before I undertake this journey, I would like at least to have 
some definite prospect in the strange land whose language I 


know only frorm books but not from the mouth of the people; 


this all the more in order to be able to calm my anxious, pious 
parents, who have been deceived so often in their expectations, 
and further in order not to give my bitter fanatical orthodox 
opponents, the occasion to triumph over me. 


f/ 
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Therefore I request you, most honored sir, to give me your 
friendly advice and support as soon as feasible and to inform 
me whether through your great influence any position is in pros- 
pect for me even if only provisionally. 

Permit me to add that I have addressed myself to your 
honored colleague, Dr. Einhorn, through the good offices of 
his brother who lives here. I have also asked the latter to 
send you my two publications, ‘Jacob’s Blessing’ and ‘Capital 
Punishment’. If these have not yet reached you, I will send 
them to you shortly. 

With assurance of my whole hearted esteem and respect 
and hoping that you will soon give me the opportunity of show- 
ing you the complete devotion to you with which I now subscribe 
myself, I am, 

Yours most respectfully 
Dr. K. KOHLER. 
Fiirth near Niirnberg. 


In addition to these important letters from the Adler col- 
lection I am giving the communication from Professor Mortiz 
Lazarus, the eminent ethicist and psychologist, in which he 
expresses his deep appreciation of the honor shown him by the 
Hebrew Union College in conferring upon him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. Lazarus was, without question, 
the leading German layman of liberal Judaism in his generation. 
He was markedly different from so many Jews prominent in 
the learned world, who stood aloof from the synagog and its 
concerns. Lazarus presided at the Leipzig synod referred to 
above in the Philippson letter. His presidential address before 
the representatives there gathered, is one of the finest utterances 
from the liberal Jewish standpoint that we have.’ Possibly his 
most striking contribution to Jewish thought was his great work 
on the Ethics of Judaism, which appeared after he wrote the 
letter here given, and is therefore, as a matter of course, not 
mentioned by him when he enumerates his other books. Lazarus’ 
confession that the underlying idea of universalism, which he 


1 Verhandlungen der ersten israelitischen Synode zu Leipzig (Berlin 1869), 
pp. 206-216. 
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developed in his books and writings, was drawn by him from 
Jewish teachings is most significant. I know of no passage 
in any of his books that is of greater importance from the Jewish 
angle than is this highly interesting biographical note, for as 
such this letter may in all truth be considered. 


Schonefeld near Leipzig 
June 7, 1895. 

Honored Sirs :— 

At first adverse, then fortunate conditions combined with 
a lengthy journey prevented me from expressing to you directly 
my heartiest thanks for the great honor you have conferred on 
me. Now that I have become settled in my summer home, I 
will delay no longer, although I am even now not in condition 
to do this in a manner entirely worthy of you and the subject. 


It is not as though I desire to give expression with many 
or exalted words to the feeling of grateful obligation under which 
you, most honored sirs, have placed me; though the obvious 
must also be said at times in life, let it be done with as few words 
as possible. 


However I would like to set forth at some length to what 
services and to what tendency of my intellectual activity I 
believe that I owe the distinction which you have been so good 
as to confer upon me. 


Such as view my inner life work only hastily may be sur- 
prised to see me named Doctor of Divinity. But I gladly make 
the confession to you as I have done frequently in recent years; 
I am not only a psychologist and a comparative psychologist 
(Vélkerpsycholog) but also a Jew; not a Jew and also a com- 
parative psychologist. Rather it is the happiest thought for 
me as a Jew that in the future when comparative psychology 
will have become a flourishing and influential science, it will 
be acknowledged that the first structure of this science arose 
at least in a personal way on the foundation laid by Judaism; 
that in all truth also the ideas which this science aims to develop, 
issue from the ultimate and deepest sources of Judaism. The 
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views which have led me to regard the entire human race as 
one family, yes as a recognizable unit in its origin and still 
more and in a much higher sense in its end and aim, have been 
held in Judaism for a long time, yes they may be said to have 
first taken root there. I consider the investigation of these 
fundamental resemblances in their continuance and their de- 
velopment here, there and everywhere as among the chief 
tasks of human knowledge. 


I feel that I owe to Judaism, as the nursery of my spiritual 
life, not only the external motive but the innermost impulse 
of my scientific endeavor, and particularly the foundation 
laying of comparative psychology; this too I know also of a cer- 
tainty, that through the psychological view of history, the 
original diversity and the developing progress of nations and 
their comparison I have become a follower of Judaism more and 
more clearly and more and more consciously; I have learned to 
investigate ever more freely and to acknowledge ever more 
loyally its ethico-religious content and its never resting develop- 
ment, in the facts of the past and in the hopes and aims for 
the future. 


If it gave me keenest satisfaction that the celebrated 
contemporary church historian, Dr. Nippold, professor of 
Evangelical theology at Jena in his Handbuch der 'Neuesten 
Kirchengeschichte (Vol. III p. 455 ff, 556 ff), in which with 
rare intellectual freedom he submits to historical investigation 
the movements in Judaism, designated my field of activity as 
a phenomenon of Jewish research of the most typical character 
(and this too even before the appearance of my ‘“‘ Jeremiah”), 


and win ‘pd declared my “Leben der Seele”, “Ideale Fragen” 
and “Treu und Frei” to be a common possession of theology 
to the same degree as Dollinger’s “ Lectures’”’:—then I can in 


all conscience and without trespassing the bounds of modesty 
accept a D. D. degree from you, enjoy this honor with all my 
soul and thank you, honored sirs, with all my heart for the same. 


Fortunately your diploma names me also a corresponding 
member of your faculty. When the fitting time and occasion 
shall present themselves, I hope to develop for you at length 
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the thoughts indicated in this letter. In the meantime however, 
I beg you to accept this expression of my high esteem and rever- 
ence, and subscribe myself, 


Yours devotedly 


LAZARUS. 


To the Faculty of the Hebrew Union College through the 
President, Dr. Wise, in Cincinnati. 
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